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Now for the writing of this werke, 

I, who am a lonefome clerke, 

Piirpofed to write a book 
After the world, that whilome took 
Its courfe in olde days long paffed : 

But' for men fayn, it is now lafled 
In worfer plight than it was tho, 

I thought me for to touch alfo 
The world which neweth every da;r — 

So as I can, fo as I may. 

Albeit I ficknefs have and pain. 

And long have had, yet would I fain 
Do my mind’s heft and befmefs, 

That in fome part, fo as I guels, 

The gvntle mind may be advifed. 

Gower, Pro, to the Confejf, Amantis, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

JJapk le^Tov 'nvenoiavTov Kara ^pva-iv^rjvf xeu to a-ifxm cLirXka-- 

Tfiof, fi^re KoXcLXzictq fx\y Va.(mq Trpoa-nvsg-ipety jihai tw OfxiXiay av'Tov, 

oXha-ifAureLroy S's wap’ avroy exsTvoy roy XAipov sTvai' xai a/uca fji,h awa- 
Bs^AToy eJyAi^ AfXA S'e tpiXo^-opyoTAroy' xaI to tilery ayOpotiroy e-A<^ui<; 
sXA^ifoy TMV BAvroZ xaXiDy hyovfxiyoy tw avtov TroXy^ua^/w. 

M. Antoninus. ^ 

From Sextus, and from the contemplation of his charac- 
ter, I learned what it was to live a life in harmony with na- 
ture j and that feemlinefs and dignity of deportment, which 
infurcd the profoundell reverence at the very fame time that 
his company was more winning than all the flattery in the 
world. To him I owe likewife that I have known a man 
at once the inofl difpaflionate, and the moll afSe^lionate, and 
who of all his attractions fet the leaft value on the multipli- 
city of his literary acquifltions. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FRIEND. 

Sir, 

HOPE you will not aferibe to pre- 
fumption the liberty I take in addrclT- 
ing you on the fubje£l: of your work, 
f feel deeply interefted in the caufe 
you have undertaken to fupport ; and my objedl: in 


* L. I, 9. But the paflage is made up froin, rather than 
t ound in, Antoninus. — Ed. 
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writing this letter*is to defcribe to you, in part from 
my own feelings, what I conceive to hr. th| ftate 
of maAy mincfe, which may derive important ad- 
vantage from your inftruftions. 

I fpeak. Sir, of thofe who, though bred up un- 
der our unfavourable fyftem of education, have yet 
held at times fome intercouffe with nature, and 
witl^ thofe great minds whofe works have been 
moulded by the fpirit of nature ; who, therefore, 
when they pafs from the feclufion and conftraint 
of early ftudy, bring with them into the new fcene 
of the world mlich of the pure fenfibility which is 
the fpring'of all that is greatly good in thought and 
aftion. To fuch the feafon of that entrance into 
the world is a feafon of fearful importance j not for 
the feduftion of its paflions, but of its opinions. 
Whatever be their intellcftual powers, unlefs ex- 
traordinary circumftanccs in their lives have been 
fo favourable to the growth of meditative genius, 
that their fpeculative opinions muft fpring out of 
their early feelings, their minds are ftill at the 
mercy of fortune : they have no inward impulfe 
fteadily to propel them : and muft truft to the 
chances of the world for a guide. And fuch is 
our prefent moral and intclledtual ftate, that thefe 
chances are little elfc than variety of danger. There 
will be a thoufand caufes confpiring to complete 
the work of a falfe education, and by inclofmg the 
mind on every fide from the influences of natural 
feeling, to degrade its inborn dignity, and finally 
bring t{ie heart itfelf under fubjedion to a cor- 
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rupted underftanding. I am anxious to defcribe to 
you vWiat T have experienced or fecn of the difpo- 
fitions and feelings that will aid every other caufe 
of danger, and tend to lay the mind 'open to the in- 
fedlion of all thofe falfehoods in opinion and fenti- 
ment, which conftitute the degeneracy of the age. 

Though it would not be difficult to prove, that 
the mind of the country is much enervated ftnee 
the days of her flrength, and brought down from 
its moral dignity, it is not yet fo forlorn of all 
good, — there is nothing in the face of the times 
fo dark and faddening and repulfive — as to fliock 
the firft feelings of a generous fpirit, and drive it 
at once to feek refuge in the elder ages of our 
greatnefs. I'here yet furvives fo much of the 
characSer bred up through long years of liberty, 
danger, and glory, that even what this age pro- 
duces bears traces of thofe that are paft, and it 
ftill yields enough of beautiful, and fplendid, and 
bold, to captivate an ardent but untutored imagi- 
nation. And in this real excellence is the begin- 
ning of danger : for it is the firft fpring of that ex- 
• ceffive admiration of the age which at laft brings 
down to its own level a mind born above it. If 
there exifted only the general difpofition of all who 
are formed with a high capacity for good, to be 
rather credulous of excellence than fufpicioufly and 
feverely juft, the error would not be carried far : 
but there are, to a young mind, in this country and 
at this time, numerous powerful caufes concurring 
to inflame this difpofition, till the* excefs (i^f the af- 
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fedtion above theVorth of its obje£l is beyond all 
computation. To trace thefe caufes it will be ne- 
ccflary*to follow the hiftory of a pure and noble 
mind from the firft moment of that critical paflage 
from feclufion to the world, which changes all the 
circumftances of its intelledfual exiftence, fliews it 
for the firft time the real fccne of living men, and 
call^ up the new feeling of numerous relations by 
which it is to be connected with them. 

To the young adventurer in life, who enters 
upon his courfe with fuch a mind, every thing 
feems made for delufion. He comes with a fpirit 
the deareft feelings and higheft thoughts of which 
have fprung up under the influences of nature. 
He tranfers to the realities of life the high wild 
fancies of vifionary boyhood : he brings with him 
into the world the paflions of folitary and un- 
tamed imagination, and hopes which he has learned 
from dreams. Thofe dreams have been of the 
great and wonderful and lovely, of all which in 
thefe has yet been difclofed to him : his thoughts 
have dwelt among the wonders of nature, and 
among the loftieft fpirits of men, heroes, and fages, 
and faints ; — thofe whofe deeds, and thoughts, and 
hopes, were high above ordinary mortality, have 
been the familiar companions of his foul. To love 
and to admire has been the joy of his exiftence. 
Love and admiration are the pleafures he will de- 
mand of the world. For thefe he has fearched 
eagerly into the ages that are gone ; but with more 
ardent Jjnd peremptory expeftation he requires 
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them of that in which his own lot is call ; for to 
look dn life with hopes of happinefs is a neceffity 
of his nature, and to him there is nb happinefs but 
fuch as is furrounded with excellence. 

See firft how this fpirit will affeft his judgment 
of moral charafter, in thofe with whom chance 
may conneft him in* the common relations of life. 
It is of thofe with whom he is to live, that his 
foul firft demands this food of her defires. From 
their converfation, their looks, their adlions, their 
lives, ftie alks for excellence. To aflc from all 
and to afk in vain, would be too 3ifmal to bear : 
it would difturb him too deeply with doubt and 
perplexity and fear. In this hope, and in the 
revolting of his thoughts from the poflibility of 
difappointment, there is a preparation for felf-de- 
lufion : there is an unconfcious determination that 
his foul fliall be fatisfied ; an obftinate will to find 
good every where. And thus his firft ftudy of 
mankind is a continued effort to read ‘in- them the 
expreftion of his own feelings. He catches at every 
uncertain fhew and fliadowy refemblance of what 
he feeks ; and unfufpicious in innocence, he is firft 
won with thofe appearances of good which are in 
faft only falfe pretenfions. But this error is not 
carried far : for there is a fort of inftinft of recti- 
tude, which, iike the preffure of a talifman given 
to baffle the illufions of enchantment, warns a pure 
mind againft hypocriiy. There is another delufion 
more difficult to refift and more flowly diffipated. 
It is when he finds, as he often will, forfie of the 
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real features of excellence in the purity of their 
native form. For then his rapid imagination will 
gather round them all the kindred features that are 
wanting to perfeft beauty ; and make for him, 
where he could not find, the moral creature of his 
expeftation ; peopling, even from this human 
world, his little circle of affe£lion with forms as 
fair^as his heart defined for its love. 

But when, from the eminence of life which he 
has reached, he lifts up his eyes, and fends out his 
fpirit to range over the great fcene that is opening 
before him ancf around him, the whole profpeft of 
civilized life fo wide and fo magnificent; — when he 
begins to contemplate, in their various ftations of 
power or fplendour, the leaders of mankind, thofe 
men on whofe wifdom are hung the fortunes of na- 
tions, thofe whofe genius and valour wield the he- 
roifm of a people ; — or thofe, in no inferior pride 
of place, whofe fway is over the mind of fociety, 
chiefs in thfe realm of imagination, interpreters of 
the fecrets of nature, rulers of human opinion ; — 
what wonder, when he looks on all this living 
fcene, that his heart fliould burn with ftrong affec- 
tion, that he fhould feel that his own happinefs 
will be for ever interwoven with the interefts of 
mankind ? Here then the fanguine hope with 
which he looks on life, will again be blended with 
his paflionate defire of excellence; and he will ftill 
be impelled to fingle out fome, on whom his ima- 
gination and his hopes may repofe. To whatever 
department of human thought or aftion his mind 
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is turned with intereft, either by the fway of pub- 
lie paflion or by its own impulfe, among ftatefmen, 
and warriors, and philofophers, aneb poets, Tie will 
diftinguifli fome favoured names on which he may 
fatisfy his admiration. And there, juft as in the 
little circle of his own acquaintance, feizing eagerly 
on every merit the)^ poffefs, he will fupply more 
from his own credulous hope, completing real with 
imagined excellence, till living men, with all their 
imperfedlions, become to him the reprefentatives 
of his perfedf ideal creation ; — till, multiplying his 
objedls of reverence, as he enlarges his profpeft 
of life, he will have furrounded himfelf with idols 
of his own hands, and his imagination will feem 
to difeern a glory in the countenance of the age, 
which is but the reflexion of its own effulgence. 

He will poffefs, therefore, in the creative power 
of generous hope, a preparation for illufory and ex- 
aggerated admiration of the age in which he lives : 
and this predifpofition will meet with many favour- 
ing circumftanccs, when he has grown up under a 
fyftem of education like ours, which (as perhaps 
all education muft that is placed in the hands of a 
diftindf and embodied clafs, who therefore bring 
to it the peculiar and hereditary prejudices of their 
order) has controlled his imagination to a reve- 
rence of former times, with an unjuft contempt of 
his own. For no fooner does he break loofe from 
this control, and begin to feel, as he contemplates 
the world for himfelf, how much there is furround- 
ing him on all fides, that gratifies his n^obleft de- 
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fires, than there Yprings up in him an indignant 
fenfe of injuftice, both to the age and to his own 
mind ;* and h6 is impelled warmly and eagerly to 
give loofe to the feelings that have been held in 
bondage, to feek out and to delight in finding ex- 
cellence that will vindicate the infulted world, 
while it juftifies, too, his refentment of his own 
undue fubjecSion, and exalts the value of his new 
found liberty. 

Add to this, that fecluded as he has been from 
knowledge, and, in the imprifoning circle of one 
fyftem of ideak, cut off from his fhare in the 
thoughts and feelings that are ftirr.ing among men, 
he finds himfelf, at the firft fteps of his liberty, in 
a new intelledlual world. Paflions and powers 
which he knew not of ftart up in his foul. The 
human mind, which he had feen but under one 
afpedf, now prefents to him a thoufand unknown 
and beautiful forms. He fees it, in its varying 
powers, glaAcing over nature with reftlefs curiofity, 
and with impetuous energy ftriving for ever againft 
the barriers which flie has placed around it ; fees 
it with divine power creating from dark materials 
living beauty, and fixing all its high and tranfported 
fancies in imperifliable forms. In the world of 
knowledge, and fcience, and art, and genius, he 
treads as a ftranger ; in the confufion of new fen- 
lations, bewildered in delights, all fecms beautiful ; 
all feems admirable. And therefore he engages 
eagerly in the purfuit of falfe or infufficient philo- 
fophy ; he is won by the allurements of licentious 
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art; he follows with wonder tRe irregular tranf- 
ports of undifciplined imagination. Nor, where 
the objedts of his admiration are worthy, is*he yet 
(kilful to diftinguilh between the acquifitions which 
the age has made for itfelf, and that large propor- 
tion of its wealth which it has only inherited : but 
in his delight of difcOvery and growing knowledge, 
all that -is new to his own mind feems to him new- 
born to the world. To himfelf every frefli *idea 
appears inftruftion ; every new exertion, acquifi- 
tion of power: he feems juft called to the con- 
fcioufnefs of himfelf, and to his tfue place in the 
intellectual world; and gratitude and reverence 
towards thofe to whom he owes this recovery of 
his dignity, tend much to fubjeft him to the domi- 
nion of minds that were not formed by nature to 
be the leaders of opinion. 

All the tumult and glow of thought and imagi- 
nation, which feize on a mind of power in fuch a 
fcene, tend irrefiftibly to bind it by ftrcnger attach- 
ment of love and admiration to its own age. And 
there is one among the new emotions which be- 
long to its entrance on the world, one almoft the 
nobleft of all, in which this exaltation of the age 
is eflentially mingled. The faith in the perpetual 
progreffion of human nature towards perfection 
.gives birth t(\fuch lofty dreams, as fecure to it the 
devout aflent of the imagination ; and it will be yet 
more grateful to a heart juft opening to hope, 
flufhed with the confcioulhefs of new ftrength, 
and exulting in the profpeft of deftined achieve- 
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merits. There iS, therefore, almoft a compulfion 
on generous and enthufiaftic fpirits, as they tfuft 
that the futuDe lhall tranfccnd the prefent, to be- 
lieve that the prefent tranfcends the paft. It is 
only on an undue love and admiration of their own 
age that they can build their confidence in the me- 
lioration of the human race: Nor is this faith, 
which, in fome fhape, will always be the creed of 
virtue, without apparent reafon, even in the erro- 
neous form in which the young adopt it. For there 
is a perpetual acquifition of knowledge and art, an 
unceafing progrefs in many of the modes of exer- 
tion of the human mind, a perpetual unfolding of 
virtues with the changing manners of fociety : and 
it is not for a young mind to compare what is 
gained with what has pafled away ; to difcern that 
amidft the inceflant intellectual activity of the race, 
the intellectual power of individual minds may be 
falling ofF \ and that amidft accumulating know- 
ledge lofty fcience may difappear ; and ftill lefs, to 
judge, in the more complicated moral charaCter of 
a people, what is progreflion, and what is decline. 

Into a mind poflefled with this pcrfuafion of the 
perpetual progrefs of man, there may eveni mper- 
ceptibly fteal both from the belief itfelf, and from 
many of the views on which it refts, fomething 
like a diftruft of the wifdom of great men of for- 
mer ages, and with the reverence, which no delu- 
fion will ever overpower in a pure mind, for their 
greatnefs, a fancied difcernment of imperfection 
and of incomplete excellence, which wanted for 
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its accomplifhment the advantages of later im- 
provements : there will be a furprife that fo much 
fhould have been poffible in times ill pre;i)ared ; 
and even the ftudy of their works may be fome- 
times rather the curious refearch of a fpeculative 
inquirer, than the devout contemplation of an en- 
thufiaft, — the watchful and obedient heart of a dif- 
ciple liftening to the infpiration of his matter. 

Here then is the power of delufion that will ga- 
ther round the firtt tteps of a youthful fpirit, and 
throw enchantment over the world in which it is 
to dwell •, — hope realizing its owrf dreams ; igno- 
rance dazzled and raviflied with fudden funfhine ; 
power awakened and rejoicing in its own confciouf- 
nefs ; enthufiafm kindling among multiplying images 
of greatnefs and beauty, and enamoured, above all, 
of one fplendid error ; and, fpringing from all thefe, 
fuch a rapture of life and hope, and joy, that the 
foul, in the power of its happinefs, tranfmutes 
things eflentially repugnant to it, into the excel- 
lence of its own nature : thefe are the fpells that 
cheat the eye of the mind with illufion. It is un- 
der thefe influences that a young man of ardent 
fpirit gives all his love, and reverence, and zeal, to 
produftions of art, to theories of fcience, to opi- 
nions, to fyttems of feeling, and to charadters dif- 
tinguiflied iiv the world, that are far beneath his 
own original dignity. 

Now as this delufion fprings not from his worfe 
but his better nature, it feems as if there could be 
no warning to him from within of his danger : for 
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even the impaffidned joy which he draws at times 
from the works of nature, and from thofe of her 
mightier fons,cand which would ftartle him from a 
dream of unworthy paffion, ferves only to fix the 
infatuation : — for thofe deep emotions, proving to 
him that his heart is uncorrupted, juftify to him 
all its workings, and his mind, confiding and de- 
lighting in itfelf, yields to the guidance of ‘its own 
blind impulfes of pleafure. His chance, therefore, 
of fecurity is the chance that the greater number 
of objedls occurring to attrail his honourable paf- 
fions may be Worthy of them. But we have feen 
that the whole power of circumftances is colledfed 
to gather round him fuch objefts and influences as 
will bend his high paflions to unworthy enjoyment. 
He engages in it with a heart and underftanding 
unfpoiled : but they cannot long be mifapplied 
with impunity. They are drawn gradually into 
clofer fympathy with the falfehoods they have 
adopted, till, his very nature feeming to change 
under the corruption, there difappears from it the 
capacity of thofe higher perceptions and pleafures 
to which he was born : and he is caft off from the 
communion of exalted minds, to live and to perifti 
with the age to which he has furrendered himfelf. 

If minds under thefe circumftances of danger 
are preferved from decay and overthrow, it can 
feldom, I think, be to themfelves that they owe 
their deliverance. It muft be to a fortunate chance 
which places them under the influence of fome 
more enlightened mind, from which they may firft 
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gain furpicion and afterwards wifdom. There is 
a philofophy, which, leading them by the light of 
their beft emotions to the principleswhich 'fliould 
give life to thought and law to genius, will difcover 
to them in clear and perfecSf evidence, the falfe- 
hood of the errors that have mifled them, and re- 
ftore them to themfelves. And this philofophy 
they will be willing to hear and wife to underftand ; 
but they muft be led into its myfteries by fome 
guiding hand ; for they want the impulfe or the 
power to penetrate of themfelves the recelTes. 

If a fuperior mind fhould aflume^the protcdlion 
of others juft beginning to move among the dan- 
gers I have deferibed, it would probably be found, 
that delufions fpringing from their own virtuous 
activity were not the only difficulties to be en- 
countered. Even after fufpicion is awakened, the 
fubjedlion to falfehood may be prolonged and deep- 
ened by many weaknefTes both of the intelleftual 
and moral nature ; weaknefTes that wiU fometimes 
fhake the authority of acknowledged truth. There 
may be intellectual indolence ; an indifpofition in 
the mind to the effort of combining the ideas it ac- 
tually poflefles, and bringing into diftinft form the 
knowledge, which in its elements is already its 
own : there may be, where the heart refifts the 
fway of opinion, mifgivings and modeft felf-miftruft 
in him who fees that, if he trufts his heart, he muft 
flight the judgment of all around him : — there may 
be too habitual yielding to authority, confifting, 
more than in indolence or diffidence, in a confeious 
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helpleflhefs and incapacity of the mind to maintain 
itfelf in its own place againft the weight of general 
opinion ; and there may be too indifcriminate, too 
undifciplined, a fympathy with others, which by 
the mere infeftion of feeling will fubdue the rea- 
fon. There muft be a weaknefs in dejecSion to 
him who thinks with fadnefs, if his faith be pure, 
how grofs is the error of the multitude, and that 
multitude how vaft ; — a reludlance to embrace a 
creed that excludes fo many whom he loves, fo 
many whom his youth has revered ; — a difficulty 
to his underftahding to believe that thofe whom he 
knows to be, in much that is good and honour- 
able, his fuperiors, can be beneath him in this 
which is the moft important of all — a fympathy 
pleading importunately at his heart to defcend to 
the fcllowfliip of his brothers, and to take their 
faith and wifdom for his own. How often, when 
under the impulfes of thofe folemn hours, in which 
he has felt with clearer infight and deeper faith his 
facred truths, he labours to win to his own belief 
thofe whom he loves, will he be checked by their 
indifference or their laughter ! And will he not 
bear back to his meditations a painful and diftieart- 
ening forrow, a gloomy difeontent in that faith 
which takes in but a portion of thofe whom he 
wiflies to include in all his bleffings Will he not 
be enfeebled by a diftraeSlion of inconfiftent defircs, 
when he feels fo ffrongly that the faith which fills 
his heart, the circle within which he would em- 
brace all, he loves — would repofe all his wiflies and 
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hopes, and enjoyments — is yet*incommenfurate 
with his afFeftions ? 

Even when the mind, ftrong in reafon an*d juft 
feeling united, and relying on its ftrength, has at- 
tached itfelf to truth, how much is there in the 
courfe and accidents of life that is for ever filently 
at work for its degradation. There are pleafures 
deemed harmlcfs, that lay aflcep the recolleftions 
of innocence : there are purfuits held honourable, 
or impofed by duty, that opprefs the moral fpirit : 
above all there is that perpetual connection with 
ordinary minds in the common intfercourfe of fo- 
ciety ; that reftlefs adlivity of frivolous converfa- 
tion, where men of all charailers and all purfuits 
mixing together, nothing may be talked of that is 
not of common intereft to all ; — nothing, there- 
fore, but thofe obvious thoughts and feelings that 
float over the furface of things : and all which is 
drawn from the depth of nature, all which impaf- 
fioned feeling has made original in thought, would 
be mifplaccd and obtrufive. The talent that is 
allowed to ftiew itfelf is that which can repay ad- 
miration by furniftiing entertainment : and the dis- 
play to which it is invited is that which flatters the 
vulgar pride of fociety, by abafing what is too high 
in excellence for its iympathy. A dangerous fc- 
du<ftion to talents, which would make language, 
given to exalt the foul by the fervid expreftion of 
its pure emotions, the inftrument of its degrada- 
tion. And even when there is, as in the inftance 
I have fuppofed, too much uprightnefs to choofe 
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fo difhonourable*a triumph, there Is a neccffity of 
manners, by which every one muft be controlled 
who fnixes much in fociety, not to offend thofe 
with whom he converfes by his fuperiority ; and 
whatever be the native fpirit of a mind, it is evi- 
dent that this perpetual adaptation of itfelf to others, 
this watchfulnefs againft its* own rifing feelings, 
this ftudied fympathy with mediocrity, muft pol- 
lute and impoverifli the fources of its ftrength. 

From much of its own weaknefs, and from all 
the errors of its mifleading aftivities, may generous 
youth be refcued by the interpofition of an enlight- 
ened mind ; and in fome degree it may be guarded 
by inftrudtion againft the injuries to which it is 
expofed in the world. His lot is happy who owes 
this proteftion to friendfliip ; who has found in a 
friend the watchful guardian of his mind. He 
will not be deluded, having that light to guide ; he 
will not flumberwith that voice to infpire; he will 
not be dcfponding or dejcdled, with that bofom to 
lean on. But how many muft there be whom 
Heaven has left unprovided, except in their own 
ftrength ; who muft maintain themfelves, unafEfted 
and folitary, againft their own infirmities and the 
oppofition of the world ! P'or fuch there may yet 
be a proteftor. If a teacher fhould ftand up in 
their generation, confpicuous above^ the multitude 
in fuperior power, and ftill more in the affertion 
and proclamation of difregarded truth ; — to him, 
to his cheering or fummoning voice, all thofe 
would turn, whofe deep fenfibility has been op- 
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prelTed by the indifFerence, or milled by the reduc- 
tion, of the times. Of one fuch teacher who has 
been given to our own age you have* defer ibed the 
power when you faid, that in his annunciation of 
truths he feemed to fpeak in thunders. I believe 
that mighty voice has not been poured out in vain ; 
that there arc hearts that have received into their 
inmolt depths all its varying tones ; and that eyen 
now, there are many to whom the name of Wordf- 
worth calls up the recolleftion of their weaknefs 
and the confeioufnefs of their ftrength. . 

To give to the reafon and eloquence of one man 
this complete control over the minds of others, it 
is neceflary, I think, that he fliould be born in 
their own times. For thus whatever falfe opinion 
of preeminence is attached to the age becomes at 
once a title of reverence to him : and when with 
diftinguilhed powers he fets himfelf apart from the 
age, and above it, as the teacher of high but ill- 
underftood truths, he will appear at once to a ge- 
nerous imagination in the dignity of one whofe 
fuperior mind outfteps the rapid progrefs of fociety, 
and will derive from illufion itfelf the power to 
difperfe illufions. It is probable too, that he who 
labours under the errors I have deferibed, might 
feel the power of truth in a writer of another age, 
yet fail in applying the full force of his principles 
to his own times : but when he receives them 
from a living teacher, there is no room for doubt 
or mifapplication. It is the errors of his own ge- 
neration that are denounced 5 and whatever au- 

VOL. III. c 
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thority he may acknowledge in the inftruftions of 
his mafter, ftrikes, with inevitable force, at . his 
veneration fol the opinions and characters of his 
own times. And finally there will be gathered 
round a living teacher, who fpeaks ^to the deeper 
foul, many feelings of human love that will place 
the infirmities of the heart peculiarly under his 
control ; at the fame time that they blend with 
and animate the attachment to his caufe. So that 
there will flow from him fomething of the peculiar 
influence of a friend : while his doctrines will be 
embraced and afTerted and vindicated with the ar- 
dent zeal of a difciple, fuch as can fcarcely be car- 
ried back to diftant times, or connedled with voices 
that fpeak only from the grave. 

I have done what I propofed. I have related 
to you as much as I have had opportunities of 
knowing of the difficulties from within and from 
without, which may oppofe the natural develop- 
ment of true feeling and right opinion in a mind 
formed with fome capacity for good j and the re- 
fources which fuch a mind may derive from an 
enlightened contemporary writer. If what I have 
faid be jufl:, it is certain that this influence will be 
felt more particularly in a work, adapted by its 
mode of publication to addrefs the feelings of the 
time, and to bring to its readers repeated admoni- 
tion and repeated confolation. 

I have perhaps prefumed too far in trefpafling 
on your attention, and in giving way to my own 
thoughts ; but I was unwilling to leave any thing 
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unfaid which might induce you to confider with 
favour the requeft I was anxious to make^in the 
namp of all whofe ftate of mind I ifave defcribed, 
that you would at times regard us more particu- 
larly in your inftruftions. I cannot judge to what 
degree it may be in y^our power to give the truth 
you teach a control over underftandings that have 
matured their ftrength in error; but in our clafs I 
am fure you v/ill have docile learners. 

Mathetes.* 

The Friend might reft fatisfied that his exertions 
thus far have not been wholly unprofitable, if no 
other proof had been given of their influence, than 
that of having called forth the foregoing letter, 
with which he has been fo much interefted, that 
he could not deny himfelf the pleafure of com- 
municating it to his readers. In anfwer to his 
correfpondent, it need fcarcely here be repeated, 
that one of the main purpofes of his work is to 
weigh, honeftly and thoughtfully, the moral worth 
and intelleftual power of the age in which we live ; 
to afcertain our gain and our lofs ; to determine 
what we are in ourfelves pofitivcly, and what we 
are compared with our anceftors ; and thus, and 
by every other means within his power, to difeover 
what may be Iwpcd for future times, what and how 
lamentable are the evils to be feared, and how far 

* This letter was, as the Editor is informed, the joint 
compofition of the prefent Profeflbr Wilfon and his friend, 
Mr. Alexander Blair. — Ed, 
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there is caufe for fear. If this attempt fliould not 
be made wholly in vain, my ingenious correC- 
pondent, and kll who are in a ftate of mind refem- 
bling that of which he gives fo lively a pidlure, 
will be enabled more readily and furely to diftin- 
guifli falfe from legitimate objefts of admiration : 
and thus may the perfonal errors which he would 
gua^d againft be more effecSually prevented or re- 
moved by the development of general truth for a 
general purpofe, than by inftrudlions fpecifically 
adapted to himfelf or to the clafs of which he is 
the able reprefentative. There is a life and fpirit 
in knowledge which we extraft from truths fcat- 
tered for the benefit of all, and which the mind, 
by its own activity, has appropriated to itfelf, — a 
life and fpirit, which is feldom found in knowledge 
communicated by formal and direct precepts, even 
when they are exalted and endeared by reverence 
and love for the teacher. 

Neverth^lefs, though I truft that the afliftance 
which my correfpondent has done me the honour 
to requeft, will in courfe of time flow naturally 
from my labours, in a manner that will befl: ferve 
him, I cannot refifl: the inclination to conneft, at 
prefent, with his letter a few remarks of direft 
application to the fubjeft of it \ remarks, I fay, — 
for to fuch I fhall confine myfclf, — independent of 
the main point out of which his complaint and 
rcquefl: both proceed ; I mean the afTumed infe- 
riority of the prefent age in moral dignity and in- 
telleftual power to thofe which have preceded it. 
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For if the faft were true, that we had even fur- 
pafTed our anceftors in the heft of what is^ good, 
the main part of the dangers ancf impediments 
which my correfpondent has feelingly portrayed, 
could not ceafe to exift for minds like his, nor 
indeed would they be much diminiflied ; as they 
arife out of the conftitution of things, from the 
nature 6 f youth, from the laws that govern, the 
growth of the faculties, and from the neceflary 
condition of the great body of mankind. Let us 
throw ourfelvcs back to the age of Elizabeth, and 
call up to mind the heroes, the warriors, the ftatef- 
men, the poets, the divines, and the moral philo- 
fophers, with which the reign of the virgin queen 
was illuftrated. Or if we be more ftrongly at- 
trafted by the moral purity and greatnefs, and that 
fanftity of civil and religious duty, with which the 
tyranny of Charles I. was ftruggled againft, let us 
caft our eyes, in the hurry of admiration, round 
that circle of glorious patriots : but do not let us 
be perfuaded, that each of thefe, in his courfe of 
difcipline, was uniformly helped forward by thofe 
with whom he aflbciated, or by thofe whofe care 
it was to diredl him. Then, as now, exifted ob- 
jefts to which the wifeft attached undue impor- 
tance ; then, as now, judgment was mifled by fac- 
tions and parties, time wafted in controverfies fruit- 
Icfs, except as far as they quickened the faculties ; 
then, as now, minds were venerated or idolized, 
which owed their influence to the^weaknefs of their 
contemporaries rather than to their own power. 
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Then, though great aftions were wrought, and 
great works in literature and fcience produced, yet 
the general tafte was capricious, fantaftical, or gro- 
velling ; and in this point, as in all others, was 
youth fubjeft to delufion, frequent in proportion 
to the livelinefs of the fenlibility, and ftrong as 
the ftrength of the imagination. Every age hath 
abounded in inftances of parents, kindred, and 
friends, who, by indiredt influence of example, or 
by pofitive injundlion and exhortation, have di- 
verted or difcouraged the youth, who, in the fim- 
plicity and purity of nature, had determined to 
follow his intelledtual genius through good and 
through evil, and had devoted himfelf to know- 
ledge, to the pra6tice of virtue and the preferva- 
tion of integrity, in flight of temporal rewards. 
Above all, have not the common duties and cares 
of common life at all times expofed men to injury 
from caufes the aftion of which is the more fatal 
from being filent and unremitting, and which, 
wherever it was not jealoufly watched and fteadily 
oppofed, muft have prefTed upon and confumed 
the diviner fpirit ? 

There are two errors into which we eafily flip 
when thinking of pafl: times. One lies in forget- 
ting in the excellence of what remains the large 
overbalance of worthleflfnefs that has been fwept 
away. Ranging over the wide trafts of antiquity, 
the fltuation of the mind may be likened to that of 
a traveller * in fome unpeopled part of America, 


See Aflie’s Travels in America. 
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who is attrafted to the burial place ot one of the 
primitive inhabitants. It is confpicuous upon an 
eminence, a mount upon a mount ! ’’ He digs 
into it, and finds that it contains the bones of a 
man of mighty ftature ; and he is tempted to give 
way to a belief, that as there were giants in thofe 
days, fo all men were giants. But a fecond and 
wifer thought may fuggeft to him that this tomb 
would never have forced itfelf upon his notice, if 
it had not contained a body that was diftinguiflied 
from others, — that of a man who had been fe- 
le^ted as a chieftain or ruler for the very reafon 
that he furpafled the reft of his tribe in ftature, and 
who now lies thus confpicuoufly inhumed upon 
the mountain-top, while the bones of his followers 
are laid unobtrufively together in their burrows 
upon the plain below. The fecond habitual error 
is, that in this comparifon of ages we divide time 
merely into paft and prefent, and place thefe in the 
balance to be weighed againft each other; not con- 
fidering that the prefent is in our eftimation not 
more than a period of thirty years, or half a cen- 
tury at moft, and that the paft is a mighty accu- 
mulation of many fuch periods, perhaps the whole 
of recorded time, or at leaft the whole of that por- 
tion of it in which our own country has been dif- 
tinguifhed. We may illuftrate this by the fami- 
liar ufe of the words ancient and modern, when 
applied to poetry. What can be more inconfi- 
derate or unjuft than to compare a few exifting 
writers with the whole fucceffion of their proge- 
nitors ? The delufion, from the moment that our 
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thoughts are dire£ted to it, feems too grofs to de- 
ferve mention 5 yet men will talk for hours upon 
poetry, balancing againft each other the words an- 
cient and modern, and be unconfcious that they 
have fallen into it. 

Theie obfervations are not made as implying a 
diflent from the belief of my correfpondent, that 
the moral fpirit and intelleftual powers of this 
country are declining; but to guard againft un- 
qualified admiration, even in cafes where admi- 
ration has been rightly fixed, and to prevent that 
depreffion which muft neceffarily follow, where 
the notion of the peculiar unfavourablenefs of the 
prefent times to dignity of mind has been carried 
too far. For in proportion as we imagine obfta- 
cles to exift out of ourfelves to retard our progrefs, 
will, in fail:, our progrefs be retarded. Deeming, 
then, that in all ages an ardent mind will be baffled 
and led aftray in the manner under contemplation, 
though in various degrees, I ftiall at prefent con- 
tent myfelf with a few praftical and defultory com- 
ments upon fome of thofe general caufes, to which 
my correfpondent juftly attributes the errors in 
opinion, and the lowering or deadening of fcnti- 
ment, to which ingenuous and afpiring youth is 
expofed. And firft, for the heart-cheering belief 
in the perpetual progrefs of the fpeeies towards a 
point of unattainable perfection. If the prefent 
age do indeed tranfcend the paft in what is moft 
beneficial and honourable, he that perceives this, 
being in no error, has no caufe for complaint ; but 
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if it be not fo, a youth of genius might, it fhould 
feem, be preferved from any wrong influence of 
this faith by an infight into a Ample ttuth, namely^ 
that it is not neceflTary, in order to fatisfy the de- 
fires of our nature, or to reconcile us to the eco- 
nomy of providence, that there fhould be at all 
times a continuous advance in what is of higheft 
worth. ‘ In fadf it is not, as a writer of the pre- 
fent day has admirably obferved, in the power of 
fiction to portray in words, or of the imagination 
to conceive in fpirit, aftions or charafters of more 
exalted virtue, than thofe which thoufands of years 
ago have exifted upon earth, as we know from 
the records of authentic hiftory. Such is the in- 
herent dignity of human nature, that there belong 
to it fublimities of virtues which all men may at- 
tain, and which no man can tranfcend : and though 
this be not true in an equal degree of intelledfual 
power, yet in the perfons of Plato, Demofthenes, 
and Homer, and in thofe of Shakefpeare, Milton, 
and Lord Bacon, were enfhrined as much of the 
divinity of intelleS as the inhabitants of this planet 
can hope will ever take up its abode among them. 
But the queftion is not of the power or worth of 
individual minds, but of the general moral or in- 
telleftual merits of an age, or a people, or of the 
human race. •Be it fo. Let us allow and believe 
that there is a progrefs in the fpecies towards un- 
attainable perfedlion, or whether this be fo or not, 
that it is a neccflity of a good ^nd greatly-gifted 
nature to believe it \ furely it does not follow that 
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this progrefs fhould be conftant In thofe virtues 
and intelleftual qualities, and in thofe departments 
of knbwledg6, which in themfelves abfolutely con- 
fidered are of moft value, things independent and 
in their degree indifpenfable. The progrefs of the 
fpecies neither is nor can be like that of a Roman 
road in a right line. It ma/ be more juftly com- 
pared to that of a river, which, both in its fmaller 
reaches and larger turnings, is frequently forced 
back towards its fountains by objects which can- 
not otherwife be eluded or overcome; yet with 
an accompanying impulfe that will infure its ad- 
vancement hereafter, it is either gaining ftrength 
every hour, or conquering in fecret fome difficulty, 
by a labour that contributes as effeftually to fur- 
ther it in its courfe, as when it moves forward un- 
interrupted in a line, direft as that of the Roman 
road with which I began the comparifon. 

It fuffices to content the mind, though there 
may be an apparent ftagnation, or a retrograde 
movement in the fpecies, that fomething is doing 
which is neceffary to be done, and the effefts of 
which will in due time appear ; that fomething is 
unremittingly gaining, either in fecret preparation 
or in open and triumphant progrefs. But in fadi 
here, as every where, we are deceived by creations 
which the mind is compelled to make for itfelf; 
we fpeak of the fpecies not as an aggregate, but as 
endued with the form and feparate life of an indi- 
vidual. But human kind, — what is it elfe than 
myriads of rational beings in various degrees obe- 
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dient to their reafon ; fome torpid, fome afpiring ; 
fome in eager chafe to the right hand, fome to the 
left j thefe wafting down their moral* nature* and 
thefe feeding it for immortality ? A whole gene- 
ration may appear even to fleep, or may be exaf- 
perated with rage, — they that compofe it, tearing 
each other to pieces with more than brutal fury. 
It is enough for complacency and hope, that fcat- 
tered and folitary minds are always labouring fome- 
where in the fervice of truth and virtue ; and that 
by the fleep of the multitude the energy of the 
multitude may be prepared ; and that by the fury 
of the people the chains of the people may be 
broken. Happy moment was it for England when 
her Chaucer, who has rightly been called the 
morning ftar of her literature, appeared above the 
horizon; when her Wicliffe, like the fun, fliot 
orient beams through the night of Romifti fuper- 
ftition ! Yet may the darknefs and the defolating 
hurricane which immediately followed in the wars 
of York and Lancafter, be deemed in their turn a 
blefling, with which the land has been vifited. 

May I return to the thought of progrefs, of ac- 
cumulation, of increafing light, or of any other 
image by which it may pleafe us to reprefent the 
improvement of the fpecies ? The hundred years 
that followed die ufurpation of Henry IV., were 
a hurling-back of the mind of the country, a dila- 
pidation, an extinction ; yet inftitutions, laws, cuf- 
toms, and habits, were then broken down, which 
would not have been fo readily, nor perhaps fo 
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thoroughly deftroyed by the gradual influence of 
increafing knowledge ; and under the oppreflion 
of which, if*they had continued to exifl, the virtue 
and intelleftual prowefs of the fucceeding century 
could not have appeared at all, much lefs could 
they have difplayed themfelves with that eager 
hafte, and with thofe beneficent triumphs, which 
will to the end of time be looked back upon with 
admiration and gratitude. 

If the foregoing obvious diftinftions be once 
clearly perceived, and fteadily kept in view, I do 
not fee why a belief in the progrefs of human na- 
ture towards perfedlion fliould difpofe a youthful 
mind, however enthullaflic, to an undue admira- 
tion of his own age, and thus tend to degrade that 
mind. 

But let me ftrike at once at the root of the 
evil complained of in my correfpondent’s letter. 
Protection from any fatal eflFeCt of feduCtions and 
hindrances which opinion may throw in the way 
of pure and high-minded youth, can only be ob- 
tained with certainty at the fame price by which 
every thing great and good is obtained, namely, 
fteady dependence upon voluntary and felf-origi- 
nating effort, and upon the praCtice of felf-exami- 
nation, fincerely aimed at and rigoroufly enforced. 
But how is this to be expeCted from youth ? Is it 
not to demand the fruit when the blofTom is barely 
put forth, and is hourly at the mercy of frofts and 
winds ? To expeCt from youth thefe virtues and 
habits, in that degree of excellence to which in 
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mature years they may be carried, would indeed 
be prepofterous. Y et has youth many helps and 
aptitudes for the difcharge of thefe difficult duties, 
which are withdrawn for the moft part from the 
more advanced ftages of life. For youth has its 
own wealth and independence; it is rich in health 
of body and animal fpirits, in its fenfibility to the 
impreffiohs of the natural univerfe, in the confcious 
growth of knowledge, in lively (ympathy and fa- 
miliar communion with the generous aftions re- 
corded in hiftory, and with the high paflions of 
poetry ; and, above all, youth is rich in the poflef- 
fion of time, and the accompanying confcioufnefs 
of freedom and power. The young man feels 
that he ftands at a diftance from the feafon when 
his harveft is to be reaped; that he has leifure and 
may look around, and may defer both the choice 
and the execution of his purpofes. If he makes 
an attempt and fliall fail, new hopes immediately 
rufli in and new promifes. Hence, in 4:he happy 
confidence of his feelings, and in the elafticity of 
his fpirit, neither worldly ambition, nor the love 
of praife, nor dread of cenfure, nor the neceflity 
of worldly maintenance, nor any of thofe caufes 
which tempt or compel the mind habitually to 
look out of itfelf for fupport ; neither thefe, nor 
the paffions oft envy, fear, hatred, defpondcncy, 
and the rankling of difappointed hopes, (all which 
in after life give birth to, and regulate, the efforts 
of men and determine their opinions) have power 
to prefide over the choice of the young, if the 
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difpofition be not naturally bad, or the circum- 
ftances have not been in an uncommon degree 
.unfavourable. 

In contemplation, then, of this difinterefted and 
free condition of the youthful mind, I deem it in 
many points peculiarly capable of fearching into 
itfelf, and of profiting by a few fimple queftions, 
fuch as thefe that follow. Am I chiefly gratified 
by the exertion of my power from the pure plea- 
fure of intelle61:ual activity, and from the know- 
ledge thereby acquired ? In other words, to what 
degree do I value my faculties and my attainments 
for their own fakes ? or are they chiefly prized by 
me on account of the diftinftion which they con- 
fer, or the fuperiority which they give me over 
others ? Am I aware that immediate influence and 
a general acknowledgment of merit are no necef- 
fary adjun6ts of a fuccefsful adherence to ftudy and 
meditation in thofe departments of knowledge 
which are’of moft value to mankind \ — that a re- 
compenfe of honours and emoluments is far lefs to 
be expected ; in fadl, that there is little natural con- 
ne6lion between them ? Have I perceived this 
truth ; and, perceiving it, does the countenance of 
philofophy continue to appear as bright and beau- 
tiful in my eyes? — Has no haze bedimmed it? 
Has no cloud palTcd over and hiddefi from me that 
look which was before fo encouraging ? Know- 
ing that it is my duty, and feeling that it is my in- 
clination, to mingle as a focial being with my fel- 
low men ; prepared alfo to fubmit cheerfully to 
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the neceflity that will probably exift of relinquifh- 
ing, .for the purpofe of gaining a livelihood, the 
greateft portion of my time to employments where 
I fliall have little or no choice how or when I am 
to aft ; have I, at this moment, when I ftand as 
it were upon the threfliold of the bufy world, a 
clear intuition of that preeminence in which vir- 
tue and truth (involving in this latter word the 
fanftities of religion) fit enthroned above all deno- 
minations and dignities which, in various degrees 
of exaltation, rule over the defires of men ? Do I 
feel that, if their folemn mandates fliall be forgot- 
ten, or difregarded, or denied the obedience due to 
them when oppofed to others, I fliall not only have 
lived for no good purpofe, but that I fliall have 
facrificed my birth-right as a rational being ; and 
that every other acquifition will be a bane and a 
difgrace to me ? This is not fpoken with refer- 
ence to fuch facrifices as prefent themfelves to 
the youthful imagination in the {hape of crimes, 
afts by which the confcience is violated ; fuch a 
thought, I know, would be recoiled from at once, 
not without indignation ; but I write in the fpirit 
of the ancient fable of Prodicus, reprefenting the 
choice of Hercules. Here is the World, a female 
figure approaching at the head of a train of wil- 
ling or giddy followers : her air and deportment 
are at once carelefs, remifs, felf-fatisfied, and 
haughty : and there is Intelleftual Prowefs, with 
a pale cheek and ferene brow, leading in chains 
Truth, her beautiful and modeft captive. The one 
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makes her falutation with a difcourfe of eafe, plea- 
fure, freedom, and domeftic tranquillity ; or, i.f (he 
invite to labour, it is labour in the bufy and beaten 
traft, with affurance of the complacent regards of 
parents, friends, and of thofe with whom we aflb- 
ciate. The promife alfo may be upon her lip of 
the huzzas of the multitude,' of the fmile of kings, 
and the munificent rewards of fenates. The other 
does not venture to hold forth any of thefe allure- 
ments j file does not conceal from him whom flie 
addreffes the impediments, the difappointments, 
the ignorance and prejudice which her follower 
will have to encounter, if devoted, when duty 
calls, to aftive life ; xand if to contemplative, ftie 
lays nakedly before him a fcheme of folitary and 
unremitting-labour, a life of entire negleft perhaps, 
or aflliredly a life expofed to fcorn, infult, perfecu- 
tion, and hatred ; but cheered by encouragement 
from a grateful few, by applauding confcience, 
and by a prophetic anticipation, perhaps, of fame 
— a late, though lading, confequence. Of thefe 
two, each in this manner foliciting you to become 
her adherent, you doubt not which to prefer; but 
oh ! the thought of moment is not preference, but 
the degree of preference ; the paflionate and pure 
choice, the inward fenfe of abfolute and unchange- 
able devotion. < 

I fpoke of a few fimple queftions. The quef- 
tion involved in this deliberation is fimple, but at 
the fame time it is high and awful ; and I would 
gladly know whether an anfwcr can be returned 
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fatisfadlory to the mind. We will for a moment 
fupppfe that it can not; that there is a ftartling 
and a hefitation. Are we then to flefpondT, — to 
retire from all conteft, — and to reconcile ourfelves 
at once to cares without a generous hope, and to 
efforts in which there is no more moral life than 
that which is found m the bulinefs and labours of 
the unfavoured and unafpiring many ? No. But 
if the inquiry have not been on juft grounds fatif- 
fadlorily anfwered, we may refer confidently our 
youth to that nature of which he deems himfelf 
an enthufiaftic follower, and one who wiflies to 
continue no lefs faithful and enthufiaftic. We 
would tell him that there are paths which he 
has not trodden ; receffes which he has not pene- 
trated ; that there is a beauty which he has not 
feen, a pathos which he has not felt, a fublimity to 
which he hath not been raifed. If he have trem- 
bled becaufe there has occafionally taken place in 
him a lapfe of which he is confeious ; if he forefee 
open or fecrct attacks, which he has had intima- 
tions that he will neither be ftrong enough to rc- 
fift, nor watchful enough to elude, let him not 
haftily aferibe this weaknefs, this deficiency, and 
the painful apprehenfions accompanying them, in 
any degree to the virtues or noble qualities with 
which youth by nature is furnifhed ; but let him 
firft be aflured, before he looks about for the 
means of attaining the infight, the diferiminating 
powers, and the confirmed wifdom of manhood, 
that his foul has more to demand of the appro- 
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priate excellencie s of youth, than youth has yet 
fupplied to it ; that the evil under which he labours 
is not a fup^rabundance of the inftinfts and the 
animating fj)irit of that age, but a falling fliort, or 
a failure. But what can he gain from this admo- 
nition ? He cannot recall paft time ; he cannot 
begin his journey afrefh ; hTe cannot untwift the 
links by which, in no undelightful harmony, images 
and fentiments are wedded in his mind. Granted 
that the facred light of childhood is and muft be 
for him no more than a remembrance. He may, 
notwithftanding, be remanded to nature, and with 
truftworthy hopes, founded lefs upon hk fentient 
than upon his Intelleilual being; to nature, as lead- 
ing on infenfibly to the fociety of reafon, but to 
reafon and will, as leading back to the wifdom of 
nature. A re-union, in this order accompliflied, 
will bring reformation and timely fupport; and the 
two powers of reafon and nature, thus reciprocally 
teacher and taught, may advance together in a 
track to which there is no limit. 

We have been difcourling (by implication at 
leaft) of infancy, childhood, boyhood, and youth, 
of pleafures lying upon the unfolding intelle6l: plen- 
teoufly as morning dew-drops, — of knowledge in- 
haled infenfibly like the fragrance, — of difpofitions 
ftealing into the fpirit like mufic.from unknown 
quarters, — of images uncalled for and rifing up 
like exhalations, — of hopes plucked like beautiful 
wild flowers from the ruined tombs that border 
the highways of antiquity, to make a garland for a 
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living forehead ; — in a word, we have been treat- 
ing of nature as a teacher of truth through joy and 
through gladnefs, and as a creatrefs of the faculties 
by a procefs of fmoothnefs and delight. We have 
made no mention of fear, fliame, fbrrow, nor of 
ungovernable and vexing thoughts; becaufe, al- 
though thefe have been and have done mighty fer- 
vice, they are overlooked in that ftage of life when 
youth is palling into manhood — overlooked, or 
forgotten. We now apply, for the fuccour which 
we need to a faculty that works after a different 
courfe ; that faculty is reafon ; fhe gives more 
fpontaneoufly, but flie feeks for more ; fhe works 
by thought through feeling ; yet in thoughts fhe 
begins and ends. 

A familiar incident may elucidate this contraft 
in the operations of nature, may render plain the 
manner in which a procefs of intelledlual improve- 
ments, the reverfe of that which nature purfues, is 
by reafon introduced. There never perhaps exifted 
a fchool-boy, who, having, when he retired to reft, 
careleftly blown out his candle, and having chanced 
to notice, as he lay upon his bed in the enfuing 
darknefs, the fullen light which had furvived the 
extinguifhed flame, did not, at fome time or other, 
watch that light as if his mind were bound to it by 
a fpell. It fades and revives, gathers to a point, 
feems as if it would go out in a moment, again 
recovers its ftrength, nay becomes brighter than 
before : it continues to fhine with an endurance, 
which in its apparent weaknefs is a myftery ; it 
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protradls its exiftence fo long, clinging to the 
powejr which fupports it^ that the obferver, who 
bad Iain down in his bed fo eafy-minded, becomes 
fad and melancholy ; his fympathies are touched ; 
it is to him an intimation and an image of depart- 
ing human life ; the thought comes nearer to him ; 
it is the life of a venerated parent, of a beloved 
brother or After, or of an aged domeftic,*who are 
gone to the grave, or whofo deftiny it foon may be 
thus to linger, thus to hang upon the Jaft point of 
mortal exiftence, thus finally to depart and be feen 
no more. This is nature teaching foriouAy and 
fweetly through the affecSions, melting the heart, 
and, through that inftin£l of tendernefs, developing 
the underftanding. In this inftance the objedl of 
folicitude is the bodily life of another. Let us ac- 
company this fame boy to that period between youth 
and manhood, when a folicitude may be awakened 
for the moral life of himfelf. Are there any powers 
by which,*beginning with a fenfe of inward decay 
that affecfts not however the natural life, he could 
call to mind the fame image and hang over it with 
an equal intereft as a vifible type of his own pe- 
rilhing fpirit ? Oh ! furely, if the being of the in- 
dividual be under his own care, if it be his firft 
care, if duty begin from the point of accountable- 
nefs to our confcience, and, through that, to God 
and human nature ; if without fuch primary fenfe 
of duty, all fecondary care of teacher, of friend, or 
parent, muft be bafelefs and fruitlefs i if, laftly, the 
motions of the foul tranfcend in worth thofe of the 
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animal funftions, nay, give to them their foie value ; 
then truly are there fuch powers ; and the jpage 
of the dying taper may be recalled and contemr 
plated, though with no fadnefs in the nerves, no 
difpofition to tears, no unconquerable fighs, yet 
with a melancholy in the foul, a linking inward 
into ourfelves from thought to thought, a fteady 
remonftrance, and a high refolve. Let then tjie 
youth go back, as occalion will permit, to nature 
and to Iblitiide, thus admonilhed by realbn, and re- 
lying upon this newly acquired fupport. A world 
of frelh fenfations will gradually open upon him as 
his mind puts off its infirmities, and as inftead of 
being propelled reftleflly towards others in admira- 
tion, or too hafty love, he makes it his prime bu- 
finefs to underftand himfelf. New fenfations, I 
affirm, will be opened out, pure, and fanftioned by 
that reafon which is their original author ; and 
precious feelings of difinterefted, that is felf-dif- 
regarding, joy and love may be regenerated and 
reftored ; and, in this fenfe, he may be fa id to 
meafure back the track of life he has trodden. 

In fuch difpofition of mind let the youth return 
to the vifible univerfe, and to converfation with 
ancient books, and to thofe, if fuch there be, which 
in the prefent day breathe the ancient fpirit ; and 
let him feed upon that beauty which unfolds itfelf, 
not to his eye as it fees careleflly the things which 
cannot polfibly go unfeen, and are remembered or 
not as accident ftiall decide, but to the thinking 
mind ; which fearches, difcovers, and treafures up. 
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infufing by meditation into the objefts with which 
it coijverfes an intelleftual life, whereby they re- 
main plantetf in the memory, now and for ever. 
Hitherto the youth, I fuppofe, has been content for 
the moft part to look at his own mind, after the 
manner in which he ranges along the ftars in the 
firmament with naked unaided fight : let him now 
apply the telefcope of art, to call the invifible ftars 
out of their hiding places ; and let him endeavour 
to look through the fyftem of his being, with the 
organ of reafon, fummoned to penetrate, as far as 
it has power, in difcovery of the impelling forces 
and the governing laws. 

Thefe expectations are not immoderate j they 
demand nothing more than the perception of a few 
plain truths ; namely, that knowledge, efficacious 
for the production of virtue, is the ultimate end 
of all effort, the foie difpenfer of complacency and 
repofe, A perception alfo is implied of the inhe- 
rent fuperterity of contemplation to aCtion. The 
Friend does not in this contradiCt his own words, 
where he has faid heretofore, that ^doubtlefs to 
aCt is nobler than to think.’ * In thofe words, it 
was his purpofe to cenfure that barren contempla- 
tion, which refts fatisfied with itfelf in cafes where 
the thoughts are of fuch quality that they may, and 
ought to, be embodied in aClion. 'But he fpeaks 
now of the general fuperiority of thought to aCfcion ; 
as proceeding and governing all aClion that moves 


* Vol, i. p, 158.— 
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to falutary purpofes ; and, fecondly, as leading to 
elevation, the abfolute pofleffion of the individual 
mind, and to a confiftencjr or harmon)^ of the teing 
within itfelf, which no outward agency can reach 
to difturb or to impair ; and laftly, as producing 
works of pure fcience ; or of the combined facul- 
ties of imagination, 'feeling, and reafon ; works 
which, both from their independence in their origin 
upon accident, their nature, their duration, and 
the wide ijread of their influence, are entitled 
rightly to take place of the nobleft and moft be- 
neficent deeds of heroes, ftatefinen, legiflators, or 
warriors. 

Yet, beginning from the perception of this ef- 
tabliihed fuperiority, we do not fuppofe that the 
youth, whom we wifli to guide and encourage, is 
to be inlenfible to thofe influences of wealth, or 
rank, or ftation, by which the bulk of mankind 
are fwayed. Our eyes have not been fixed upon 
virtue which lies apart from human nature, or 
tranfeends it. In faft there is no fuch virtue. We 
neither fuppofe nor wifti him to undervalue or flight 
thefe diftindlions as modes of power, things that 
may enable him to be more ufeful to his contem- 
poraries ; nor as gratifications that may confer dig- 
nity upon his living perfon, and, through him, upon 
thofe who love him ; nor as they may connecSI his 
name, through a family to be founded by his fuc- 
cefs, in a clofer chain of gratitude with fome portion 
of pofterity, who fhall fpeak of him as among their 
anceftry, with a more tender intereft than the mere 
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general bond of patriotifm or humanity would fup- 
ply. We fuppofe no indifference to, much lefs a 
contempt of, thefe rewards ; but let them have 
their due place j let it be afcertained, when the foul 
is fearched into, that they are only an auxiliary mo- 
tive to exertion, never the principal or originating 
force. If this be too much to expedl from a youth 
who, I take for granted, pofTefles no ordinary en- 
dowments, and whom circumftances with refpeSt 
to the more dangerous paeons have favoured^ then, 
indeed, muft the noble fpirit of the country be 
wafted away ; then would our inftitutions be de- 
plorable, and the education prevalent among us ut- 
terly vile and debafing. 

But my correfpondent, who drew forth thefe 
thoughts,' has faid rightly, that the charadler of 
the age may not without injuftice be thus branded. 
He will not deny that, without fpeaking of other 
countries, there is in thefe iflands, in the depart- 
ments of natural philofophy, of mechanic inge- 
nuity, in the general a6livities of the country, and 
in the particular excellence of individual minds, 
in high ftations civil or military, enough to excite 
admiration and love in the fober-minded, and more 
than enough to intoxicate the youthful and in- 
experienced. I will compare, then, an afpiring 
youth, leaving the fchools in which he has been 
difciplined, and preparing to bear a part in the 
concerns of the world, I will compare him in this 
feafon of eager admiration, to a newly-invefted 
knight appearing with his blank unfignalized fhield. 
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upon fome day of folemn tournament, at the court 
of the Faery-queen, as that fovereignty was con- 
ceived to exift by the moral and imaginative genius 
of our divine Spenfer. He does not himfelf imme- 
diately enter the lifts as a combatant, but he looks 
round him with a beating heart, dazzled by the 
gorgeous pageantry, Ihe banners, the imprefles, the 
ladies of overcoming beauty, the perfons of the 
knights, now firft feen by him, the fame of whofe 
acSions is carried by the traveller, like merchandizey 
through the world, and refounded upon the harp of 
the minftrel. But I am not at liberty to make this 
comparifon. If a youth were to begin his career 
in fuch an aflemblage, with fuch examples to guide 
and to animate, it will be pleaded, there would be 
no caufe for apprehenfion ; he could not falter, he 
could not be mifled. But ours is, notwithftanding 
its manifold excellences, a degenerate age ; and re- 
creant knights are among us far outnumbering the 
true. A falfe Gloriana in thefe days impofes worth- 
lefs fervices, which they who perform them, in their 
blindnefs, know not to be fuch ; and which are re- 
compenfed by rewards as worthlefs, yet eagerly 
grafped at, as if they were the immortal guerdon of 
virtue. 

I have in this declaration infenfibly overftepped 
the limits which I had determined not to pafs : let 
me be forgiven ; for it is hope which hath carried 
me, forward. In fuch a mixed aflemblage as our 
age prefents, with its genuine merit and its large 
overbalance of alloy, I may boldly alk into what 
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errors, either with refpedt to perfon or thing, could 
a young man fall, who had lincerely entered upon 
the courfe of moral difcipline which has been re- 
commended, and to which the condition of youth, 
it has been proved, is favourable ? His opinions 
could no where deceive him beyond the point up 
to which, after a feafon, he would find that it was 
falutary for him to have been deceived. ' For as 
that man cannot fet a right value upon health who 
has never known ficknefs, nor feel the bleffing of 
eafe who has been through his life a ftranger to 
pain, fo can there be no confirmed and paflionate 
love of truth for him who has not experienced the 
hollownefs of error. Range againft each other as 
advocates, oppofe as combatants, two feveral in- 
telleifs, each ftrenuoully alTerting doctrines which 
he fincerely believes ; but the one contending for 
the worth and beauty of that garment which the 
other has outgrown and caft away. Mark the fu- 
periority, the eafe, the dignity, on the fide of the 
more advanced mind, how he overlooks his fub- 
jedl, commands it from centre to circumference, 
and hath the fame thorough knowledge of the te- 
nets which his adverfary, with impetuous zeal, but 
in confufion alfo, and thrown off his guard at every 
turn of the argument, is labouring to maintain. If 
it be a queftion of the fine arts (poetry for inftance) 
the riper mind not only fees that his opponent is 
deceived ; but, what is of far more importance, 
fees how he is deceived. The imagination ftands 
before him with all its imperfections laid open ; as 
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duped by (hows, enflaved by words, corrupted by 
miftaken delicacy and falfe refinement, as not hav- 
ing even attended with care to the leports of the 
fenfes, and therefore deficient groflly in the rudi- 
ments of its own power. He has noted how, as 
a fuppofed neceflary condition, the underftanding 
fleeps in order that the fancy may dream. Studied 
in the hiflory of fociety, and verfed in the fecret 
Jaws of thought, he can pafs regularly through ’all 
the gradations, can pierce infallibly all the wind- 
ings, which falfe tafte through ages has purfued, 
from the very time when firft, through inexperi- 
ence, heedleflhefs, or afFedfation, the imagination 
took its departure from the fide of truth, its origi- 
nal parent. Can a difputant thus accoutred be with- 
ftood ? — one to whom, further, every movement 
in the thoughts of his antagonift is revealed by the 
light of his own experience ; who, therefore, fym- 
pathizes with weaknefs gently, and wins his way 
by forbearance ; and hath, when needful, an irre- 
fiftible power of onfet, arifing from gratitude to the 
truth which he vindicates, not merely as a pofitive 
good for mankind, but as his own efpecial refcue 
and redemption. 

I might here conclude : but my correfpondent 
towards the clofe of his letter, has written fo feel- 
ingly upon the advantages to be derived, in his es- 
timation, from a living inftru6l:or, that I muft not 
leave this part of the fubjedl without a word of di- 
rect notice. The Friend cited, fome time ago,* 
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a paflage from the profe works of Milton, elo- 
quently defcribing the manner in which good . and 
evil grow up* together in the field of the world al- 
moft infeparably ; and infifting, confequently, upon 
the knowledge and furvey of vice as neceflary to 
the conftituting of human virtue, and the fcanning 
of error to the confirmation of truth. 

If this be foy and I have been reafoning to the 
fame efFedt in the preceding paragraph, the fadf, 
and the thoughts which it may fuggeft, will, if 
rightly applied, tend to moderate an anxiety for the 
guidance of a more experienced or fuperior mind. 
The advantage, where it is polTelTed, is far from 
being an abfolute good : nay, fuch a preceptor, 
ever at hand, might prove an oppreflion not to be 
thrown ofF, and a fatal hindrance. Grant that in 
the general tenor of his intercourfe with his pupil 
he is forbearing and circumfpeft, inafmuch as he 
is rich in that knowledge (above all other neceflary 
for a teach/;r) which cannot exift without a liveli- 
nefs of memory, preferving for him an unbroken 
image of the winding, excurfive, and often retro- 
grade courfe, along which his own intelledl: has 
paflTed. Grant that, furnifhed with thefe diftindl: 
remembrances, he wifhes that the mind of his pu- 
pil fhould be free to luxuriate in the enjoyments, 
loves, and admirations appropriated to its age ; that 
he is not in hafl:e to kill what he knows will in due 
time die of itfelf ; or be tranfmuted, and put on a 
nobler form and higher faculties otherwife unat- 
tainable. In a word, that the teacher is governed 
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habitually by the wifdom of patience waiting with 
pleafure. Y et perceiving how much the oujward 
help of art can facilitate the progrefs of nature, he 
may be betrayed into many unneceflary or perni- 
cious miftakes where he deems his interference 
warranted by fubftantial experience. And in fpite 
of all his caution, remarks may drop infenfibly from 
him which fliaJJ wither in the mind of his pupil a 
generous lympathy, deftroy a ientiment of appro- 
bation or diflike, not merely innocent but falutary ; 
and for the inexperienced difciple how many plea- 
fures may be thus ofF, what joy, what admiration, 
and what love ! While in their Head are intro- 
duced into the ingenuous mind mifgivings, a mif- 
truft of its own evidence, difpofitions to afFeft to 
feel where there can be no real feeling, indecifive 
judgments, a fuperftrufture of opinions that has 
no bafe to fupport it, and words uttered by rote 
with the impertinence of a parrot or a mocking- 
bird, yet which may not be liftened to with the 
fame indifference, as they cannot be heard without 
fome feeling of moral difapprobation. 

Thefe refults, I contend, whatever may be the 
benefit to be derived from fuch an enlightened 
teacher, are in their degree inevitable. And by 
this procefs, humility and docile difpofitions may 
exift towards the mafter, endued as he is with the 
power which perfonal prefence confers ; but at 
the fame time they will be liable to overftep their 
due bounds, and to degenerate into paflivenefs and 
proftration of mind. This towards him ; while. 
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with refpeft to other living men, nay even to the 
migh^ty fpirits of paft times, there may be aflbciated 
with fuch weaknefs a want of modefty and humi- 
lity. Infenfibly may fteal in prefumption and a 
habit of fitting in judgment in cafes where no fen- 
timent ought to have exifted but diffidence or ve- 
neration. Such virtues are the facred attributes of 
youth ; its appropriate calling is not to diftinguifli 
in the fear of being deceived or degraded, not to 
analyze with fcrupulous minutenefs, but to accu- 
mulate in genial confidence ; its inftinft, its fafety, 
its benefit, its glory, is to love, to admire, to feel, 
and to labour. Nature has irrevocably decreed, 
that our prime dependence in all ftages of life after 
infancy and childhood have been pafled through 
(nor do I know that this latter ought to be ex- 
cepted) muff: be upon our own minds \ and that 
the way to knowledge ftiall be long, difficult, wind- 
ing, and oftentimes returning upon itfelf. 

What has been faid is a mere fketch, and that 
only of a part of the interefting country into which 
we have been led ; but my correfpondent will be 
able to enter the paths that have been pointed out. 
Should he do this and advance fteadily for a while, 
he needs not fear any deviations from the truth 
which will be finally injurious to him. He will 
not long have his admiration fixed upon unworthy 
objects j he will neither be clogged nor drawn afide 
by the love of friends or kindred, betraying his un- 
derftanding through his affedlions ; he will neither 
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be bowed down by conventional arrangements of 
manners producing too often a lifelefs decency; 
nor will the rock of his fpirit wear away in the end- 
lefs beating of the waves of the world ; neither will 
that portion of his own time, which he muft fur- 
render to labours by which his livelihood is to be 
earned or his focial dilties performed, be unprofit- 
able to himfelf indirecSHy, while it is direftly ufeful 
to others ; for that time has been primarily fur- 
rendered through an aft of obedience to a moral 
law eftabliflied by himfelf, and therefore he moves 
then alfo along the orbit of perfeft liberty. 

Let it be remembered, that the advice requefted 
does not relate to the government of the more 
dangerous paflions, or to the fundamental principles 
of right and wrong as acknowledged by the uni- 
verfal confcience of mankind. I may therefore 
afllire my youthful correfpondent, if he will en- 
deavour to look into himfelf in the manner which 
I have exhorted him to do, that in him the wilh 
will be realized, to him in due time the prayer 
granted, which was uttered by that living teacher 
of whom he fpeaks with gratitude as of a benefac- 
tor, when in his charafter of philofophical poet, 
having thought of morality as implying in its ef- 
fence voluntary obedience, and producing the efFeft 
of order, he transfers in the tranfport of imagina- 
tion, the law of moral to phyfical natures, and 
having contemplated, through the medium of that 
order, all modes of exiftence as fubfervient to one 
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fpirit, concludes his addrefs to the power of duty 
in the following words : 

To humbler funftions, awful power ! 

I call thee ; I myfelf commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour j 
Oh, let my weaknefs have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wife, 

The fpirit of felf-facrifice ; 

The confidence of reafon give, 

And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live ! * 


* This reply to Mathetes was written by Mr. Wordf- 
worth. — Ed. 
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I know, the feeming and felf-pleafing wifdom of our 
times confifts much in cavilling and iinjuftly carping at all 
things that fee light, and that there are many who earneftly 
hunt after the publike fame of learning and judgment by 
this eafily trod and defpicable path, which, notwithftand- 
ing, they tread with as much confidence as folly : for that, 
oftimes, which they vainly and unjuftly brand with oppro- 
brie, outlives their fate, and flourifiieth when it is forgot 
that ever any fuch as they had being. — j^edication to Lord 
Herbert of Atnbrofe Parefs Works by Thomas Johnfofiy the 
Tranjlatory 1^34.. 
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ESSAY I. 

We cannot but look up with reverence to the advanced 
natures of the naturalills and moralifts in higheft repute 
amongft us, and wifli they had been heightened by a more 
noble principle, which had crooned all their various fciences 
with the principal fcience, and in their brave ftrayings after 
truth hel])t them to better fortune than only to meet with 
her handmaids, and kept them from the fate of Ulyfl'es, 
who wandering through the Aiadcs met all the ghofts, yet 
could not fee the queen. — J. H, (John Hall ?) his Motion 
to the Parliament of England concerning the Advancement 
of Learning, 


HE preceding fedtion, ending with the 
fecond volume, had for its exprefs 
objedt the principles of our duty as 
citizens, or morality as applied to po- 
litics. According to his fcheme there remained 
for the Friend firft, to treat of the principles of 
morality generally, and then of thofe of religion. 
But fince the commencement of this edition,* the 
queftion has repeatedly arifen in my mind, whe- 
ther morality can be faid to have any principle 
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diftinguifliable from religion, or religion any fub- 
Aance divifible from morality. Or fliould .1 at- 
tempt to didinguifh them by their objedSy fo that 
morality were the religion which we owe to things 
and perfons of this life, and religion our morality 
toward God and the permanent concerns of our 
own fouls, and thofe of our brethren ; — yet it would 
he evident, that the latter muft involve the former, 
while any pretence to the former without the lat- 
ter would be as bold a mockery as, if having with- 
holden an eftate from the rightful owner, we 
fliould feek to appeafe our confcience by the plea, 
that we had not failed to beftow alms on him in 
his beggary. It was i!ever my purpofe, and it 
does not appear the want of the age, to bring to- 
gether the rules and inducements of worldly pru- 
dence. But to fubftitute thefe for the laws of 
reafon and confcience, or even to confound them 
under one name, is a prejudice, fay rather a pro- 
fanation, which I became more and more reluftant 
to flatter by even an appearance of alTcnt, though 
it were only in a point of form and technical ar- 
rangement. 

At a time, when my thoughts were thus em- 
ployed, I met with a volume of old trafts, pub- 
liflied during the interval from the captivity of 
Charles I. to the reftoration of his fon. Since my 
earliefl: manhood it had been among my fondeft 
regrets, that a more direfl: and frequent reference 
had not been made by our hiftorians to the books, 
pamphlets, and flying Iheets of that momentous 
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period, during which all the poffible forms of truth 
and error (the latter being themfelves for the greater 
part caricatures of truth) bubbled up on the fur- 
face of the public mind, as in the ferment of a chaos. 
It would be difficult to conceive a notion or a fancy, 
in politics, ethics, theology, or even in phyfics and 
phyfiology, not anticipated by the men of that 
age; — in* this as in moft other refpefts fliarply^ 
con trailed with the produdls of the French revo- 
lution, which was fcarcely more charailerized by 
its fanguinary and fenfual abominations than (to 
borrow the words of an eminent living poet) by 

A dreary want at once of books and men.* 

The parliament’s army was not wholly compofed 
of mere fanatics. There was no mean proportion 
of enthufiafts ; and that enthufiafm mull have been 
of no ordinary grandeur, which could draw from 
a common foldier, in an addrefs to his comrades, 
fuch a diffuafive from afting in the cruel fpirit of 
fear, and fuch fentiments, as are contained in the 
following paflage, which I would refcue from ob- 
livion,t both for the honour of our forefathers, 
and in proof of the difference between the repub- 


• Wordfworth. 

f The more fo becaufe every year confumes its quota. 
The late Sir Wilfred Lawfon’s predeceflbr, from fome 
pique or other, left a large and unique colleftion of the 
pamphlets publifhed from the commencement of the civil 
war to the Reftoration to his butler, and it fupplied the 
chandlers’ and druggifts’ ihops of Penrith and Kendal for 
many years. 
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licans of that period, and the democrats, or rather 
demagogues, of the prefent. It is as follows : 

“ I judge it ten times more honourable for a 
fingle perfon, in witneffing a truth to oppofe the 
world in its power, wifdom and authority, this 
Handing in its full ftrength, and he fingly and 
nakedly, than fighting many battles by force of 
ajrms, and gaining them all. I have no life but 
truth ; and if truth be advanced by my fufFering, 
then my life alfo. If truth live, I live ; if juftice 
live, I live; and thefe cannot die, but by any 
man’s fufFering for them are enlarged, enthroned. 
Death cannot hurt me. I fport with him, am 
above his reach. I live an immortal life. What 
we have within, that only can we fee without. I 
cannot fee death ; and he that hath not this free- 
dom is a flave. He is in the arms of that, the 
phantom of which he beholdeth a id feemeth to 
himfelf to flee from. Thus, you fee that the king 
hath a will to redeem his prefent lofs. You fee it 
by means of the luft after power in your own 
hearts. For my part I condemn his unlawful feek- 
ing after it. I condemn his falfehood and indi- 
reftnefs therein. But if he fliould not endeavour 
the refloring of the kinglinefs to the realm, and 
the dignity of its kings, he were falfe to his truft, 
falfe to the majefty of God that he is intrufted 
with. The defire of recovering his lofs is juflifi- 
able. Y ea, I fliould condemn him as unbelieving 
and pufillanimous, if he fliould not hope for it. 
But here is his mifery and yours too at prefent. 
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that ye are unbelieving and pufillanimous, and are, 
both alike, purfuing things of hope in the fpirit of 
fear. Thus you condemn the parliament for ac- 
knowledging the king’s power fo far as to feek to 
him by a treaty ; while by taking fuch pains againft 
him you manifeft your own belief that he hath a 
great power; — which is a wonder, that a prince 
defpoiled-of all his authority, naked, a prifoner, 
deftitute of all friends and helps, wholly at the 
difpofal of others, tied and bound too with all obli- 
gations that a parliament can imagine to hold him, 
fhould yet be fuch a terror to you, and fright you 
into fuch a large remonftrance, and fuch perilous 
proceedings to fave yourfelves from him. Either 
there is fome ftrange power in him, or you are full 
of fear that are fo affefted with a fliadow. 

“ But as you give teftimony to his power, fo you 
take a courfe to advance it ; for there is nothing 
that hath any fpark of God in it, but the more it 
is fupprefled, the more it rifes. If you did indeed 
believe, that the original of power were in the 
people, you would believe likewife that the concef- 
fions extorted from the king would reft with you. 
And, doubtlefs, fuch of them as in righteoufnefs 
ought to have been given would do fo, but that 
your violent courfes difturb the natural order of 
things, in which they ftill tend to their centre. 
Thefe courfes, therefore, fo far from being the way 
to fecure what we have got, are the way to lofe 
them, and (for a time at leaft) to fet up princes in 
a higher form than ever. For all things by force 
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compelled from their nature will fly back with the 
greater earneflinefs on the removal of that force ; 
and this, in the prefent cafe, muft foon weary it- 
felf out, and hath no lefs an enemy in its own fa- 
tiety than in the difappointment of the people. 

‘‘ Again, you fpeak of the king’s reputation, 
and do not confider that the more you crufti him, 
the fweeter the fragrance that comes from him. 
While he fufFers, the fpirit of God and glory refts 
upon him. There is a glory and a freflinefs fpark- 
ling in him by fufFering, an excellency that was 
hidden, and which you have drawn out. And na- 
turally men are ready to pity fufferers. When no- 
thing will gain me, afiliftion will. I confefs his 
fufFerings make me a royalift, who never cared for 
him. He that doth and can fufFer (hall have my 
heart ; you had it while you fuffered. But now 
your fevere punifhment of him for his abufes in 
government, and your own ufurpations, will not 
only win ^he hearts of the people to the opprefled 
fuffering king, but provoke them to rage againfl: 
you, as having robbed them of the interefl: which 
they had in his royalty. For the king is in the 
people, and the people in the king. The king’s 
being is not folitary, but as he is in union with his 
people, who are his ftrength in which he lives ; 
and the people’s being is not naked, but an interefl: 
in the greatnefs and wifdom of the king who is 
their honour which lives in them. And though 
you will disjoin yourfelves from kings, God will 
not, neither will I, God is king of kings, kings’ 
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and princes’ God, as well as people’s, theirs as 
well as ours, and theirs eminently (as the fjjeech 
enforces, God of Ifrael, that is, Ifrael’s God above 
all other nations, and fo king of kings), by a near 
and efpecial kindred and communion. Kinglinefs 
agrees with all Chriftians, who are indeed Chrif- 
tians. For they are themfelves of a royal nature, 
made kings with Chrift, and cannot but be friends 
to it, being of kin to it ; and if there were not 
kings to honour, they would want one of the ap- 
pointed objeifts whereon to beftow that fulnefs of 
honour which is in their breafts. A virtue would 
lie unemployed within them, and in prifon, pining 
and reftlefs from the want of its outward correla- 
tive. It is a baftard religion, that is inconfiftent 
with the majefty and the greatnefs of the moft 
fplendid monarch. Such fpirits are ftrangers from 
the kingdom of heaven. Either they know not 
the glory in which God lives ; or they are of nar- 
row minds that are corrupt themfelve^ and not 
able to bear greatnefs, and fo think that God will 
not, or cannot, qualify men for fuch high places 
with correfpondent and proportionable power and 
goodnefs. Is it not enough to have removed the 
malignant bodies which eclipfed the royal fun, and 
mixed their bad influences with his, and would 
you extinguifli the fun itfelf to fecure yourfelves ? 
O ! this is the fpirit of bondage to fear, and not of 
love and a found mind. To aflume the office 
and the name of champions for the common in- 
tereft, and of Chrifl’s foldiers, and yet to a£I for 
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felf-fafety is fo poor and mean a thing that it muft 
needs produce moft vile and abfurd aftions, the 
fcorn of the old pagans, but for Chriftians who in 
all things are to love their neighbour as themfelves, 
and God above both, it is of all affedlions the un- 
worthieft. Let me be a fool and boaft, if fo I may 
fliew you, while it is yet tirfe, a little of that reft 
and fecurity which I and thofe of the fame fpirit 
enjoy, and which you have turned your backs 
upon ; felf, like a baniftied thing, wandering in 
ft range ways. Firft, then, I fear no party, or in- 
tereft, for I love all, I am reconciled to all, and 
therein I find all reconciled to me. I have enmity 
to none but the fon of perdition. It is enmity be- 
gets infecurity : and while men live in the flelh, 
and in enmity to any party, or intereft, in a private, 
divided, and felf good, there will be, there cannot 
but be, perpetual wars ; except that one particular 
fliould quite ruin all other parts and live alone, 
which the univerfal muft not, will not, fuffer. 
For to admit a part to devour and abforb the 
others, were to deftroy the whole, which is God’s 
prefence therein ; and fuch a mind in any part 
doth not only fight with another part, but againft 
the whole. Every fadlion of men, therefore, ftriv- 
ing to make themfelves abfolute, and to owe their 
fafety to their ftrength, and not to their fympathy, 
do direftly war againft God who is love, peace, 
and a general good, gives being to all and cherifties 
all, and, therefore, can have neither peace nor fe- 
curity. But we being enlarged into the largenefs 
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of God, and comprehending all things in our bo- 
foms by the divine fpirit, are at reft with all^ and 
delight in all ; for we know nothing but what is, 
in its eflence, in our own hearts. Kings, nobles, 
are much beloved of us, becaufe they are in us, of 
us, one with us, we as Chriftians being kings and 
lords by the anointing of God.’' 

But filch fentiments, it will be faid, are the 
flights of fpeculative minds. Be it fo ; yet to 
foar is nobler than to creep. We attach, likewife, 
fome value to a thing for its mere infrequency. 
And fpeculative minds, alas ! have been rare, 
though not equally rare, in all ages and countries 
of civilized man. With us the very word feems 
to have abdicated its legitimate fenfe. Inftead of 
defignating a mind fo conftituted and difciplined 
as to find in its own wants and inftin6ls an intereft 
in truths for their truth’s fake, it is now ufed to 
fignify a pradlical fchemer, one who ventures be- 
yond the bounds of experience in the formation 
and adoption of new ways and means for the at- 
tainment of wealth or power. To poflTefs the end 
in the means, as it is effential to morality in the 
moral world, and the contra-diftindlion of good- 
nefs from mere prudence, fo is it, in the intellec- 
tual world, the moral conftituent of genius, and 
that by which true genius is contra-diftinguifhed 
from mere talent.* 

The man of talent, who is, if not exclufively. 


See the note to this eflay. — Ed, 
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yet chiefly and charafteriftically a man of talent, 
feeks and values the means wholly in relation to 
fome objeft not therein contained. His means 
may be peculiar ; but his ends are conventional, 
and common to the mafs of mankind. Alas ! in 
both cafes alike, in that of genius, as well as in that 
of talent, it too often happens, that this diverfity 
in the quality of their feveral intelle6ls, extends to 
the feelings and impulfcs properly and direftly mo- 
ral, to their difpofitions, habits, and maxims of con- 
dudf. It charadlerizes not the intellect alone, but 
the whole man. The one fubftitutes prudence for 
virtue, legality in a6I and demeanour for warmth 
and purity of heart, and too frequently becomes 
jealous, envious, a coveter of other men’s good 
gifts, and a detractor from their merits, openly or 
fecretly, as his fears or his paflions chance to pre- 
ponderate.* 

The other, on the contrary, might remind us of 


* According to the principles of Spurzheim’s craniofcopy 
(a fcherne, the indicative or gnomonic parts of which have 
a ftronger fupport in fafls than the theory in reafon or com- 
mon fenfe) we fhould find in the Ikull of fuch an individual 
the organs of circumfpe^lion and appropriation difpropor- 
tionately large and prominent compared with thofe of idea- 
lity and benevolence. It is certain that the organ of appro- 
priation, or (more correctly) the part of the Ikull aflerted to 
be fignificant of that tendency and correfpondent to the 
organ, is llrikingly large in a caft of the head of the famous 
Dr. Dodd ; and it was found of equal dimenfion in a lite- 
rary man, whofe Ikull puzzled the craniofcopill more than 
it did me. Nature, it Ihould feem, makes no diftinftion 
between manuferipts and money-drafts, though the law 
does. 
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the zealots for legitimate fucceffion after the de- 
ceaf(? of our fixth Edward, who not content^with 
having placed the rightful fovereign on the throne, 
would wreak their vengeance on the meek ufur- 
per,” who had been feated on it by a will againft 
which file had herfelf been the firll to remonftrate. 
For with that unhealthful preponderance of im- 
pulfe over motive, which, though no part of genius, 
is too often its accompaniment, he lives in con- 
tinued hoftility to prudence, or banilhes it altoge- 
ther ; and thus deprives virtue of her guide and 
guardian, her prime functionary, yea, the very or- 
gan of her outward life. Hence a benevolence 
that fquanders its fhafts and ftill mifles its aim, or 
refembles the charmed bullet that, levelled at the 
wolf, brings down the fliepherd. Hence defulto- 
rinefs, extremes, exhauftion — 

And thereof cometh in the end defpondency and madncfs ! ♦ 

Let it not be forgotten, however, thatthefe evils 
are the difeafe of the man, while the records of 
biography furnifli ample proof, that genius, in the 
higher degree, aCls as a prefervative againft them ; 
more remarkably, and in more frequent inftances, 
when the imagination and preconftruClive power 
have taken a fcientific or philofophic direClion ; as 
in Plato, indeed in almoft all the firft-rate philofo- 
phers, in Kepler, Milton, Boyle, Newton, Leib- 
nitz, and Berkeley. At all events, a certain number 


* Wordfworth. 
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of fpeculative minds is neceflary to a cultivated ftate 
of focietyy as a condition of its progreffivenefs ; and 
nature her/elf has provided againft any too great 
increafe in this chfs of her produ6tions. As the 
gifted mafters of the divining rod to the ordinary 
miners, and as the miners of a country to the huA 
bandmen, mechanics, and aftizans, fuch is the pro- 
portion of the trifmegijii to the fum total* of fpecu- 
lative minds, even of thofe, I mean, that are truly 
fuch j and of thefe again, to the remaining mafs of 
ufeful labourers and operatives in fcience, literature, 
and the learned profeffions. 

This train of thought brings to my recollection a 
converfation with a friend of my youth, an old man 
of humble eftate ; but in whofe fociety I had great 
pleafure. The reader will, I hope, pardon me if I 
embrace the opportunity of recalling old affeilions, 
afforded me by its fitnefs to illuftrate the prcfent 
fubjeft. A fedate man he was, and had been a 
miner from his boyhood. Well did he reprefent 
the olden time, when every trade was a myftery 
and had its own guardian faint ; when the fenfe of 
felf-importance was gratified at home, and ambition 
had a hundred feveral lotteries, in one or other of 
which every freeman had a ticket, and the only 
blanks were drawn by floth, intemperance, or in- 
evitable calamity ; when the detail of each art and 
trade (like the oracles of the prophets, interpretable 
in a double fenfe) was ennobled in the eyes of its 
profelTors by being fpiritually improved into fym- 
bols and mementos of all dodtrines and all duties. 
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and every craftfman had, as it were, two verfions 
of his Bible, one in the common language of the 
country, another in the afts, objedts, and produfts 
of his own particular craft. There are not many 
things in our elder popular literature, more intereft- 
ing to me than thofe contefts, or eclogues, between 
workmen for the fupefior worth and dignity of their 
feveral callings, which ufed to be fold at our village 
fairs, in ftitched flieets, neither untitled nor unde- 
corated, though without the fuperfluous coft of a 
feparate title-page. 

With this good old miner I was once walking 
through a corn-field at harveft-time, when that 
part of the converfation, to which I have alluded, 
took place. At times,” faid I, when you were 
delving in the bowels of the arid mountain or food- 
lefs rock, it muft have occurred to your mind as 
a pleafant thought, that in providing the fcythe and 
the fword you were virtually reaping the harveft 
and prote6ling the harveft-man.” “ Ah !” he re- 
plied with a figh, that gave a fuller meaning to his 
fmile, ‘‘ out of all earthly things there come both 
good and evil ; — the good through God, and the 
evil from the evil heart. From the look and weight 
of the ore I learned to make a near guefs, how much 
iron it would yield ; but neither its heft, nor its 
hues, nor its breakage would prophefy to me, whe- 
ther it was to become a thievifli pick-lock, a mur- 
derer’s dirk, i flave’s collar, or the woodman’s axe, 
the feeding plough- fhare, the defender’s fword, or 
the mechanic’s tool. So, perhaps, my young friend. 
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I have caufe to be thankful, that the opening upon 
a frefh vein gives me a delight fo full as to allow 
no room for other fancies, and leaves behind it a 
hope and a love that fupport me in my labour, even 
for the labour’s fake.” 

As, according to the eldeft philofophy, life being 
in its own nature aeriform, is under the neceflity 
of renewing itfelf by inhaling the connatural, and 
therefore allimilable, air, fo is it with the intelli- 
gential foul with refpe6t to truth ; for it is itfelf of 
the nature of truth. VsvoiJLiyy\ ek km ^Eaixa 

BeTov, (pva-iv Ex^iv piXo^£a/u.ova But theoc- 

cafion and brief hiftory of the decline of true fpecu- 
lative philofophy, with the origin of the feparation 
of ethics from religion, I muft defer to the follow- 
ing number. 

Note. 

As I fee many good, and can anticipate no ill, 
confequences in the attempt to give diftindf and 
appropriate meanings to words hitherto fynony- 
mous, or at leaft of indefinite and fluctuating ap- 
plication, if only the propofed fenfe be not paffed 
upon the reader as the exifting and authorized one, 
I fliall make no other apology for the ufe of the 
word, T alent, in this preceding eflay and el fe where 
in my works than by annexing the following ex- 
planation. 

I have been in the habit of confidering the qua- 


* Plotinus. Ennead, III. 1. 8 . f. 3 . (lightly altered. — Ed. 
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lities of intellecEf, the comparative eminence in 
which charadferizes individuals and even countries, 
under four kinds — Genius, Talent, Senfe, and 
Clevernefs. The firft I ufe in the fenfe of moft 
general acceptance, as the faculty which adds to 
the exifting flock of power and knowledge by 
new views, new combinations ; by difcovcries not 
accidental but anticipated, or refulting from antici- 
pation. In fliort, I define Genius, as originality 
in intelledlual conflrudtion ; the moral accompa- 
niment, and adliuating principle of which confifls, 
perhaps, in the carrying on of the freflinefs and 
feelings of childhood into the powers of manhood. 

By Talent, on the other hand, I mean the com- 
parative facility of acquiring, arranging, and ap- 
plying the flock furniihed by others and already 
exifling in books or other confervatories of intel- 
left. 

By Senfe I underfland that juft balance of the 
faculties which is to the judgment what. health is 
to the body. The mind fcems to a£f at once and 
altogether by a fynthetic rather than an analytic 
procefs : even as the outward fenles, from which 
the metaphor is taken, perceive immediately, each 
as it were by a peculiar ta<fl or intuition, without 
any confeioufnefs of the mechani/m by which the 
perception is realized. This is often cxemplihed 
in well-bred, unaffedted, and innocent women. I 
know a lady, on whofe judgment, from conftant 
experience of its rectitude, I could rely almoft as 
on an oracle. But when fhe has fometimes pro- 

VOL. III. F 
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ceeded to a detail of the grounds and reafons for 
her opinion, then, led by limilar experience, I 
have been tempted to interrupt her with— ‘‘ 1 will 
take your advice,” or, ‘‘ I lhall afl: on your opi- 
nion ; for I am fure you are in the right. But as 
to the fors and becaufes^ leave them to me to find 
out. The general accompaniment of fenfe is a 
difpofition to avoid extremes, whether .in theory 
or in practice, with a defire to remain in fympathy 
with the general mind of the age or country, and 
a feeling of the neceHity and utility of compro- 
inife. If genius be the initiative, and talent the 
adminiftrative, fenfe is the confervative, branch in 
the intellectual republic. 

By Clevernefs (which I dare not with Dr. John- 
fon call a low word, while there is a fenfe to be 
exprefled which it alone exprefles) I mean a com- 
parative readinefs in the invention and ufe of 
means, for the realizing of objeCls and ideas — 
often of fuch ideas, which the man of genius only 
could have originated, and which the clever man 
perhaps neither fully comprehends nor adequately 
appreciates, even at the moment that he is prompt- 
ing or executing the machinery of their accom- 
plifliment. In fliort, clevernefs is a fort of genius 
for inftrumentality. It is the brain in the hand. 
In literature clevernefs is more frequently accom- 
panied by wit, genius and fenfe by humour. 

If I take the three great countries of Europe, 
in refpeCl of intellecSual character, namely, Ger- 
many, England, and France, I ftiould characterize 
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them in the following way ; — premlfmg only that 
in the firft line of the firft two tables I mean to 
imply that genius, rare in all countries, is equal in 
both of thefe, the inftances equally numerous ; not, 
therefore, contra-diftinguifliing either from the 
other, but both from the third country. We can 
fcarcely avoid confideting a Cervantes and Calde- 
ron as in fome fort charadferiftic of the nation 
which produced them. In the laft war we felt it 
in the hope, which the recolledfion of thefe names 
infpired. But yet it cannot^ equally with the qua- 
lities placed as lecond and third in each table, be 
called a national charafteriftic ; though, in the ap- 
propriation of thefe likewife, we refer exclufively 
to the intelleftual portion of each country. 

Germany. 

Genius, 

Talent, 

Fancy.* 

England. 

Genius, 

Senfe, 

Humour. 

France. 

Clevernefs, 

Talent, 

Wit. 

The latter chiefly as exhibited in wild combination and 
in pomp of ornament. Imagination is implied In genius. 
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So again with regard to the forms and effefts, 
in which the qualities manifeft themfelves intel- 
leCtually. 

Germany. 

Ideay or law anticipatedy* 
Totality, t 
DiftindlneTs. 

England. 

Law difcoveredjJ 
Sele£l:ion, 

Clearnefs. 

France. 

Theory invented, 

Particularity, § 

Palpability. 


^ This, as co-ordinate with genius in the firft table, ap- 
plies likewife to the few only 5 and conjoined with the two 
following qualities, as more general chara^leriftics of Ger- 
man intell^ft, includes or fuppofes, as its confequences and 
accompaniments, fpeculation, fyftem, method ; which in a 
fomewhat lower clafs of minds appear as notionality (or a 
predileftion for fioumena, mundus tntelligibilis^ as contra-dif- 
tinguidied from phanomenay or mundus fcnfibilis ), fcheme, 
arrangement, orderlinefs. 

•f* In totality I imply encyclopaedic learning, exhauftion 
of the fubjefts treated of, and the palfion for completion 
and the love of the complete. 

J It might have been exprefled ; — the contemplation of 
ideas objectively, as exifting powers, while the German of 
equal genius is predifpofcd to contemplate law fubje6tively, 
with anticipation of a correfpondcnt in nature. 

§ Tendency to individualize, embody, infulate, as in- 
ftanced in the advocacy of the vitreous and the refinous 
fluids inftead of the pofitive and negative forces of the power 
of electricity. Thus, too, it was not fufficient that oxygen 
was the principal, and with one exception, the only then 
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Laftly, we might exhibit the fame qualities in 
their moral, religious, and political manifeftations : 
in the cofmopoUtifm of Germany, the contemp- 
tuous nationality of the EngJi/hman, and the often- 
tatious and boailful nationality of the Frenchman. 
The craving of fymp^thy marks the German ; in- 
ward pride the Engliftiman; vanity the French- 
man. So again, enthufiafm, vifionarinefs feems the 
tendency of the German j zeal, zealotry of the 
Englifli ; fanaticifm of the French. But the 
thoughtful reader will find thefe and many other 
chara 61 :eriftic points contained in, and deducible 
from the relations which the mind of the three 
countries bears to time. 

Germany. 

Paft and Future. 

England. 

Paft and P refen t. 

France. 

The Prefent. 


known acidifying fubftance j the power and principle of 
acidification mult be embodied and as it were imperfonated 
and hypoltafized in this gas. Hence the idolifm of the 
French, here exprelTed in one of its refults, namely, palpa- 
bility. Ideas and a Frenchman are incompatible terms ; 
but I confine the remark to the period from the latter half 
of the reign of Louis XIV. Ideas, I fay, are here out of 
the queltion ; but even the concepttens of a Frenchman ; 
— whatever he admits to be conceivable mult be likewife, 
according to him, imageable, and the imageable mull be 
fancied tangible — the non-apparency of either or both be- 
ing accounted for by the difproportion of our fenfes, not by 
the nature of the objects. 
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A whimfical friend of mine, of more genius than 
difcretion, charafterizes the Scotchman of litera- 
ture (confining his remark, however, to the period 
fince the union) as a dull Frenchman and a fuper- 
ficia] German, But when I recoiled the fplendid 
exceptions of Hume, Robert/bn, Smollett, Reid, 
Thomp/bn (if this laft inftance be not objected to 
as favouring of geographical pedantry, that truly 
amiable man and genuine poet having been born 
but a few furlongs from the Englilh border), 
Dugald Stewart, Burns, Walter Scott, Hogg and 
Campbell — not to mention the very numerous 
phyficians and prominent diflenting minifters, born 
or bred beyond the Tweed; — I hefitate in record- 
ing fo wild an opinion, which derives its plaufibi- 
lity, chiefly from the circumftance fo honourable 
to our northern After, that Scotchmen generally 
have more, and a more learned, education than 
the fame ranks in other countries, below the firft 
clafs ; but in part likewife, from the common mif- 
take of confounding the general charafler of an 
emigrant, whofe objefts are in one place and his 
beft affedlions in another, with the particular cha- 
rader of a Scotchman : to which we may add, 
perhaps, the clannifh fpirit of provincial literature, 
foftered undoubtedly by the peculiar relations of 
Scotland, and of which therefore its metropolis 
may be a ftriking, J)ut is far from being a folitary, 
inftance. 
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*H o'Jof JtetTM. 

The road downward. 

Heraclit. Fragment, 

MO UR de mot-meme,^ mats bien caU 
cule — was. the motto and maxim of a 
French philofopher. Our fancy in- 
fpirited by the more imaginative 
powers of hope and fear enables us to prefent to 
ourfelves the future as the prefent, and thence to 
accept a fcheme of felfJove for a fyftem of mora- 
lity. And doubtlefs, an enlightened felf-intereft 
would recommend the fame courfe of outward con- 
duft, as the fenfe of duty would do ; evtn though 
the motives in the former cafe had refpeft to this 
life exclufively. But to fliow the defirablenefs of 
an objed:, or the contrary, is one thing j to excite 
the defire, to conftitute the averfion, is another : 
the one being to the other as a common guide-poft 
to the “ chariot inftind with fpirit,” which at once 
direds and conveys j or employing a more familiar 
image, we may compare the rule of felf-intereft to 
a watch with an excellent hour-plate, hand, and 
regulator, but without its fpring and wheel-work. 
Nay, where its fufficiency and exclufive validity 
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are adopted as the maxim [regula maxima) of mo- 
rality, it would be a fuller and fairer comparifon to 
fay, that the maxim of felf-intcreft ftands in a fi- 
milar relation to the law of confcience or univerfal 
felflefs reafon, as the dial to the fun, which indi- 
cates its path by intercepting its radiance.* 

But let it be granted, that in certain individuals 
from a happy evennefs of nature, formed into a 
habit by the ftrength of education, the influence 
of example, and by favourable circumftanccs in 
general, the actions diverging from fclf-love as 
their centre fliould be precifely the fame as thofe 
produced from the Chriftian principle, which re- 
quires of us that we fliould place our felf and our 
neighbour at an equal diflancc, and love both alike 
as modes in which we realize and exhibit the love 
of God above all; — wherein would the difference 
be then ? I anfwer boldly, — even in that, for which 
all actions have their whole worth and their main 
value, — In the agents themfelves. So much in- 
deed is this of the very fubftance of genuine mo- 
rality, that wherever the latter has given way in 
the general opinion to a fcheme of ethics founded 


♦ Here are two fyllogifms, having equivalent praftical 
conclufions, yet not only different, but even contradiftin- 
guifhed. I. It is my duty to love all men ; but I am my- 
lelf a man : ergo, it is my duty to love myfelf equally with 
others. II. It is my nature to love myfelf ; but I cannot 
realize this impulfe or nature, without a 61 ing to others as if 
I loved them equally with myfelf: ergo, it is my duty to 
love myfelf by ailing towards others as if I loved them 
equally with myfelf. Dec. 1820. 
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on utility, its place is foon challenged by the fpirit 
of honour. Paley, who degrades the fpirit of ho- 
nour into a mere club-law among the higher claffes 
originating in felfifh convenience, and enforced by 
the penalty of excommunication from the fociety 
which habit had rendered indifpenfable to the hap- 
pinefs of the individuals, has mifeonftrued it not 
lefs than Shaftefbury, who extols it as the nobleft 
ir fi jcncc of noble natures. The fpirit of honour 
is more :i.dced than a mere conventional fubftitute 
for hcaeftv. For to take the word in a fenfe, 
whi( h no man of honour would acknowledge, may 
be ail >wr:d to the writer of fatires, but not to the 
morJ. philofopher. But, on the other hand, in- 
ftead c*' S'iing a finer form of moral life, it may 
be more truly deferibed as the fliadow or ghoft of 
virtue deceafed. Honour implies a reverence for 
the invifible and fuperfcnfual in our nature, and fo 
far it is virtue ; but it is a virtue that neither un- 
derftands itfelf nor its true fource, and is» therefore 
often unfubftantial, not feldom fantaftic, and al- 
ways more or lefs capricious. Abftradf the notion 
from the lives of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, or 
Henry IV. of France ; and then compare it with 
the I Cor. xiii. and the epiftle to Philemon, or 
rather with the realization of this fair ideal in the 
character of St. Paul* himfelf. I know not a 
better teft. Nor can I think of any inveftigation, 


* This has ftnick the better clafs even of infidels, Col- 
lins, one of the moft learned of our Englifli deifts, is faid to 
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that would be more inftruftive where it would be 
/afe, but none likewife of greater delicacy from 
the probability of mifinterpretationy than a hiilory 
of the rife of honour in the European monarchies 
as conne£ted with the corruptions of Chriftianity, 
and an inquiry into the fpecihc caufes of the ineffi- 
cacy which has attended the combined efforts of 
divines and moralifts againft the praftice and obli- 
gation of duelling. 


have declared, that contradictory as miracles appeared to 
his reafon, he would believe in them notwithftanding, if it 
could be proved to him that St. Paul had afferted any one 
as having been worked by himfelf in the modern fenfe of 
the word, miracle j adding, “ St Paul was fo perfeCl a gen- 
tleman and a man of honour !" When I call duelling, 
and fimilar aberrations of honour, a moral herefy, I refer to 
the force of the Greek as lignifying a principle or 

opinion taken up by the will for the will's fake, as a proof 
and pledge to itfelt of its own power of ./elf-determination, 
independent of all other motives. In the gloomy gratifica- 
tion derive^ or anticipated from the exercife of this awful 
power, — the condition of all moral good while it is latent 
and hidden, as it were in the centre, but the eflential caufe 
of fiendifh guilt, when it makes itfclf exiftential and peri- 
pheric, y? quando in circumfereniiam erumpat (in both cafes 
I have purpofely adopted the language of the old myftic 
theofophers) — I find the only explanation of a moral phe- 
nomenon not veiy uncommon in the laft moments of con- 
demned felons ; namely, the obftinate denial, not of the 
main guilt, which might be accounted for by ordinary mo- 
tives, but of fome particular aCl, which had been proved 
beyond all polfibility of doubt, and attefted by the crimi- 
nal’s own accomplices and fellow-fufferers in their laft 
confeffions j and this too an aCV, the non-perpetration of 
which, if believed, could neither mitigate the fentence of 
the law, nor even the opinions of men after the fentence 
had been carried into execution. 
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Of a widely different charafter from this moral 
al^ecrig^ yet as a derivative from the fame root, we 
msiy contemplate the herefies of the Gnoliics in 
the early ages of the church, and of the family of 
Jove, with other forms of Antfnomianifm, iince 
the Reformation to the prefent day. But left in 
uttering truth I fhould convey falfehood and fall 
myfelf into the error which it is my objeft to ex- 
pofe, it will be requifite to diftinguifli an appre- 
henfion of the whole of a truth, even where that 
apprehenfion is dim and indiftinft, from a partial 
perception of the fame ralhly aflumed as a per- 
ception of the whole. The firft is rendered in- 
evitable in many things for many, in fome points 
for all, men from the progreflivenefs no lefs than 
from the imperfeflion of humanity, which itfelf 
dictates and enforces the precept. Believe that thou 
mayeft underftand.* The moft knowing muft at 
times be content with the /adt of a fum too com- 
plex or fubtle for us to follow nature through the 
antecedent procefs. Hence in fubjefts not under 
the cognizance of the fenfes wife men have always 
attached a high value to general and long-conti- 
nued aflent, as a prefumption of truth. After all 
the fubtle reafonings and fair analogies which logic 
and indudlion could fupply to a mighty intelledl, 
it is yet on this ground that the Socrates of Plato 


* The Greek verb, (ruviEvai, which we render by the word, 
underftand, is literally the fame as our own idiomatic phrafe, 
to go along with. 
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mainly refts his faith in the immortality of the 
/bu/, and the moral government of the uniyerfe. 
It had been holden by all nations in all ages, but 
with deeped convidtion by the bed and wifed men, 
as a belief connatural with goodnefs and akin to 
prophecy. 7^he fame argument is adopted by Ci- 
cero, as the principal ground of his adherence to 
divination. Gentem quidem nullam video, neque 
tarn hurnanam atque doSiam, neque tarn immanem 
tamque harharam, qua non ftgnlficart futura, et a 
quibufdarn intelligi pradlcique pojfe cenfeat.^ I 

* De Divinat. Lib. I. f. i. I find indeed no people or 
nation, however civilized and cultivated, or however wild 
and barbarous, who have not deemed that there are ante- 
cedent ligns of future events, and fome men capable of un- 
derftanding and predicting them. 

I am tempted to add a paflage from my own tranflation 
of Schiller’s Wallenftein, the more fo that the work has 
been long ago ufed up, as “ winding lliiets for pilchards,” 
or extant only by (as I would fain flatter my felt) the kind 
partiality of the trunk-makers: though with exception of 
works for »vhich public admiration fuperfedes or includes 
individual commendations, I fcarce remember a book that 
has been more honoured by the exp rets atteftations in its 
favour of eminent and even of popular literati, among 
whom I take this opportunity of exprefling my acknow- 
ledgments to the author of Waverley, Guy Mannering, 
See. How (atked Ulyfles, addrefling his guardian goddefs) 
thall I be able to recognize Proteus in the Iwallow that 
tkims round our houfes, whom I have been accuftomed to 
behold as a fwan of Phoebus, mealuring his movements to 
a celeftial mufic ? In both alike, the replied, thou canll re- 
cognize the god. 

So fupported, I dare avow that I have thought my tranf- 
lation worthy of a more favourable reception trom the pub- 
lic and its literary guides and purveyors. But when I 
recoiled: that a much better and very far more valuable 
work, Mr. Cary’s incomparable tranflation of Dante, had 
very nearly met with the fame fate, I lofe all right, and I 
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confefs, I can never read the De Divinatione of 
this great orator, ftatefman, and patriot, without 
feeling myfelf inclined to confider this opinion as 
an inilancc of the fecond clafsy nameJj, of frac- 
tional truths integrated by fancy, pa/Iion, accident, 
and that preponderance of the pofitive over the 
negative in the mem6ry, which makes it no lefs 
tenacious of coincidences than forgetful of failures. 
Still I fliould not fear to be its advocate under the 
following limitation : na/i ntft de rehus divinis da- 
tur divinatio. 


truft, all inclination, to complain j — an inclination, which 
the mere fenfe of its folly and ufelcflhefs will not always 
fufficc to preclude. (1817. — Ed.) 

Countess. Whatdoft thou not believe, that oft in dreams 
A voice of warning fpeaks prophetic to us ? 

Wallenstein. There is no doubt that there exid fuch 
voices 5 

Yet I would not call them 

Voices of warning, that announce to us 

Only the inevitable. As the fun. 

Ere it is rifen, fometimes paints its image 
In the atmofphere, fo often do the fpirits 
Of great events ftridc on before the events, 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 

That which we read of the Fourth Henry’s death 
Did ever vex and haunt me, like a tale 
Of my own future deftiny. The king 
Felt in his breaft the phantom of the knife, 

Long ere Ravaillac arm’d himfelf therewith. 

His quiet mind forfook him : the phantafma 
Started him in his Louvre, chas'd him forth 
Into the open air. Like funeral knells 
Sounded that coronation feftival j 
And ftill with boding fenfe he heard the tread 
Of thofe feet, that even then were feeking him 
Throughout the ftreets of Paris. 

Death of IVallenJlein^ a6f v. fc. i. 

Poet. Works. III. p. 308. 
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I am indeed firmly perfuaded, that no doftrine 
was ever widely diffufed among various nations 
through fucceflive ages, and under different reli- 
gions (fuch, for inftance, as the tenets of original 
fin and of redemption, thofe fundamental articles 
of every known religion profefSng to have been 
revealed), which is not foiinded either in the na- 
ture of things, or in the neceflities of human na- 
ture. Nay, the more ft range and irreconcileable 
fuch a docftrine may appear to the underftanding, 
the judgments of which are grounded on general 
rules abftradled from the world of the fenfes, the 
ftronger is the prefumption in its favour. For 
whatever fatirifts may fay, or fciolifts imagine, the 
human mind has no predileftion for abfurdity. I 
would even extend the principle (proportionately 
I mean) to fundry tenets, that from their ftrange- 
nefs or dangerous tendency appear only to be ge- 
nerally reprobated, as eclipfes, in the belief of bar- 
barous tribes, are to be frightened away by noifes 
and execrations ; but which rather refemble the lu- 
minary itfelf in this one refpeft, that after a longer 
or fhorter interval of occultation,they are ftill found 
to re-emerge. It is thefe, the re-appearance of 
which [nomine tantum mutato) from age to age gives 
to ecclefiaftical hiftory a deeper intereft than that 
of romance and fcarcely lefs wild for every philo- 
fophic mind, I am far from alTerting that fuch a 
dodlrine (the Antinomian, for inftance, or that of 
a latent myftical fenfe in the words of Scripture 
and the works of nature, according to Origen and 
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Emanuel Swedenborg) (hall be always the beft pof- 
fible, or not a diftorted and dangerous, as well as 
partial, reprefen tation of the truth on which it is 
founded. For the fame body cafts ftrangely dif- 
ferent fliadows in different pofitions and different 
degrees of light. But I dare, and do, affirm that 
it always does fliadow out fome important truth, 
and from it derives its main influence over the faith 
of its adherents, obfcure as their perception of thft 
truth may be, and though they may themfelves at- 
tribute their belief to the fupernatural gifts of the 
founder, or the miracles by which his preaching 
had been accredited. See Wefley’s Journal for 
proofs. But we have the higheft poffible autho- 
rity, that of Scripture itfelf, to juftify us in putting 
thequeftion, — whether miracles can, of themfelves, 
work a true conviction in the mind. There are 
fpiritual truths which muft derive their evidence 
from within, which whoever reje6ls, neither will 
he believe though a man were to rife from the dead 
to confirm them. And under the Molaic law a 
miracle in atteftation of a falfe dodtrine fubjedted 
the miracle-worker to death ; and whether the mi- 
racle was really or only feemingly fupernatural, 
makes no difference in the prefent argument, its 
power of convincing, whatever that power may 
be, whether great or fmall, depending on the ful- 
nefs of the belief in its miraculous nature. Ejl qui- 
bus ejfe videtur. Or rather, that I may exprefs the 
fame pofition in a form lefs likely to offend, is not 
a true efficient convidlion of a moral truth, is not 
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the creating of a new hearty which collects the en- 
ergies of a man’s whole being in the focus of the 
confcienccy the one eiTentkl miracle^ the fame and 
of the fame evidence to the ignorant and the learned^ 
which no fuperior {kill can counterfeit, human or 
demoniacal ? Is it not emphatically that leading 
of the Father, without which no man can come 
to Chrift ? Is it not that implication of dodlrine 
in the miracle and of miracle in the dodlrine, which 
is the bridge of communication between the fenfes 
and the foul; — that predifpofing warmth whibh 
renders the underftanding fufceptible of the fpeci- 
fic impreffion from the hiftoric, and from all other 
outward, feals of teftimony ? Is not this the one 
infallible criterion of miracles, by which a man can 
know whether they be of God ? The abhorrence 
in which the moft favage or barbarous tribes hold 
witchcraft, in which however thei*- belief is fo in- 
tenfe * as even to control the fprings of life, — is 
not this ^abhorrence of witchcraft under fo full a 
convidlion of its reality a proof, how little of di- 
vine, how little fitting to our nature, a miracle is, 
when infulated from fpiritual truths, and difcon- 
nedted from religion as its end ? What then can 
we think of a theological thqory, which adopting 
a fchemc of prudential legality, common to it with 
the fty of Epicurus,” as far at leaft as the fprings 

♦ I refer the reader to Hearn’s Travels amorig the Cop- 
per Indians, and to Bryan Edward’s account of the Oby 
in the Weft Indies, grounded on judicial documents and 
perfonal obfervation. 
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of moral aftion are concerned, makes its whole re- 
ligion confift in the belief of miracles ! As well 
might the poor African prepare for him/elf a fetifch 
by plucking out the eyes from the eagle or the 
lynx, and enflirining the fame, worfliip in them the 
power of vifion. As the tenet of profefled Chrif- 
tians (I /peak of the principle not of the men, who/e 
hearts will always mord or lefs correft the errors of 
their underftandings) it is even more abfurd, and 
the pretext for fuch a religion more inconfiftent 
than the religion itfelf. For they profefs to derive 
from it their whole faith in that futurity, which if 
they had not previoufly believed on the evidence 
of their own confciences, of Mofes and the Pro- 
phets, they are alTured by the great Founder and 
Objedt of Chriftianity, that neither will they be- 
lieve it, in any fpiritual and profitable fenfe, though 
a man fhould rife from the dead. 

For myfelf, I cannot refift the convidlion, built 
on particular and general hiftory, that the extra- 
vagancies of Antinomianifm and Solifidianifm are 
little more than the counteradlions to this Chri/^ 
tian paganifm ; — the play, as it were, of antagoni/1: 
mufcles. The feelings will fet up their ftandard 
again/l the underflanding, whenever the under- 
flanding has renounced its allegiance to the reafon : 
and what is faith, but the pcrfonal realization of 
the reafon by its union with the will ? If we 
would drive out the demons of fanaficifm from the 
people, we mu/l begin by exorcifing the fpirit of 
Epicureanifm in the higher ranks, and reftore to 

VOL. Ill, G 
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their teachers the true Chriftian enthufiafm,* the 
vivifying influences of the altar, the cenfer, and 
the facrifice. They muft neither be afliamed of, 
nor difpofed to explain away, the articles of pre- 
venient and auxiliary grace, nor the necefflty of 
being born again to the life from which our nature 
had become apoftate.f Thby muft adminifter in- 
deed the neceflTary medicines to the fick, the mo- 
tives of fear as well as of hope ; but they muft not 
withhold from them the idea of health, or conceal 
from them that the medicines for the fick are not 
the diet of the healthy. Nay, they muft make it 
a part of the curative procefs to induce the patient, 
on the firft fymptoms of recovery, to look forward 
with prajer and afpiration to that ftate, in which 
perfeft love Ihutteth out fear. Above all, they 
muft not feek to make the myfteries of faith what 
the world calls rational by theorieii of original fin 
and redemption borrowed analogically from the 
imperfed}ion of human law-courts and the coarfe 
contrivances of ftate expedience. 

Among the numerous examples with which I 
might enforce this warning, I refer, not without 


* The original meaning of the Greek, h 9 ov(naTfxk is, — 
the influence of the divinity fuch as was fuppofed to take 
pofleflion of the prieft during the performance of the fer- 
yices at the altar. 

-f <rv ^ Ta^Si 

ItufActri eTTi ra^iv atp* efpvff-Qng 

A.6tf aVttO'TJQcrgif, Aoy^ Bpyov Iv.Vaf. 

Zoroajir. Oracula Initio, Edit, Opfopai, 1599. — Ed, 
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reluftance, to the moft eloquent and one of the 
moft learned of our divines; a rigorift, indeed, 
concerning the authority of the Church, but a 
Latitudinarian in the articles of its faith; who 
ftretched the latter almoft to the advanced pofts 
of Socinianifm, and ft/ained the former to a ha- 
zardous conformity with the afllimptions of the 
Roman hierarchy. With what emotions muft not 
a pious mind perufe fuch paflages as the follow- 
ing : — It (death) reigned upon them whofe fins 
therefore would not be fo imputed as Adam’s was ; 
becaufe there was no law with an exprefs threat- 
ening given to them as was to Adam ; but al- 
though it was not wholly imputed upon their own 
account, yet it was imputed upon their’s and 
Adam’s. For God was fo exafperated with man- 
kind, that being angry he would ftill continue that 
punifliment to lefler fins and finners, which he 
only had firft threatened to Adam ; and fo Adam 
brought it upon them. * * * * The cafe is this. 
Jonathan and Michal were Saul’s children. It 
came to pafs, that feven of Saul’s ilTue were to be 
hanged; all equally innocent, equally culpable.’**' 
David took the live fons of Michal, for fhe had 
left him unhandfomely. Jonathan was his friend, 
and therefore he fpared his fon Mephibolheth. 
Here it was indifferent as to the guilt of the per- 


* Thefe two words are added without the leaft ground 
in Scripture, according to which (2 Samuel, xxi.) no charge 

was laid to them but that they were the children of Saul, 
and facrificed to a point of ftate expedience. 
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fons” (obferve, no guilt was attached to either of 
them) “ whether David fliould take the fons of 
Michal or of Jonathan ; but it is likely that, as 
upon the kindnefs which David had to Jonathan, 
he fpared his fon, fo upon the juft provocation of 
Michal, he made that evil to fall upon them, of 
which they were otherwfle capable ; which, it 
may be, they fhould not have fuffered, if their mo- 
ther had been kind. Adam was to God, as Mi- 
chal to David.”* And this, with many paflages 
equally grofs, occurs in a refutation of the doflrine 
of original fin, on the ground of its incongruity 
with reafon, and its incompatibility with God’s juf- 
tice ! “ Exafperated ” with thofe whom the Bi- 

fliop has elfewhere, in the fame treatife, declared 
to have been innocent and moft unfortunate ” — 
the two things that moft conciliate love and pity 1 
Or, if they did not remain innocent, yet, thofe 
whofe abandonment to a mere nature, while they 
were fubjefted to a law above nature, he affirms 
to be the irrefiftible caufe that they, one and all, 
did fin y — and this at once illuftrated and juftified 
by one of the worft aftions of an imperfefl: mor- 
tal ! So far could the refolve to coerce all doc- 
trines within the limits of the individual’s power 
of comprehenfion, and the prejudices of an Armi- 
nian againft the Calvinift preachers, carry a highly- 
gifted and exemplary divine. Let us be on our 

* Jeremy Taylor’s Do6lrine and Praftice of Repentance, 
c. vi. f. 
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guard, left fimilar effefts fliould refuk from the 
zeal, however well-grounded in fome rcfpedh, 
againft the Church Calvinifts of our days. My 
own belief is, perhaps, equi-diftant from that of 
botl} parties, the Grotian and the Genevan. But, 
confining my remark exclufively to the doftrines 
and the practical dediuftions from them, I could 
never read Biftiop Taylor’s Traft on the doftrine 
and praftice of Repentance, without being tempted 
to charafterize high Calvinifm as (comparatively) 
a lamb in wolf’s fkin, and ftrift Arminianifm as 
approaching to the reverfe. 

Aiftuated by thefe motives, I have devoted the 
following eflay to a brief hiftory of the rife and oc- 
cafion of the Latitudinarian fyftem in its birth-place 
in Greece, and to a faithful exhibition both of its 
parentage and its offspring. The reader will find 
it ftri£lly correfpondent to the motto of both cflays, 
i oJbj HaTu — the way downwards. 
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ESSAY III. 

Qn the Origin and Progrefs of the Se£l of Sophijls 
in Greece. 

* H iLATOi* 

The road downwards. 

Heraclit. Fragment. 

S Pythagoras, declining the title of 
the wife man, is faid to have firft 
named himfelf philofopher, or lover 
of wifdom, fo Protagoras, followed 
by Gorgias, Prodicus, and others, found even the 
former word too narrow for his own opinion of 
himfelf, and firft afTumed the title of fophift ; — 
this word originally fignifying one who profeftes 
the power of making others wife, a wholefale and 
retail dealer in wifdom ; — a wifdom-monger, in 
the fame fenfc as we fay, an iron-monger. In this, 
and not in their abufe of the arts of reafoning, have 
Plato and Ariftotle placed the eflential of the fo- 
phiftic charafter. Their fophifms were indeed its 
natural produfts and accompaniments, but muft 
yet be diftinguifhed from it, as the fruits from the 
tree. ra fjLadYi/xara Tre^iaycov 

Hark Ta; 7ro7^£ig,Ka) TTcoT^uvTeg xou xaTrnXeiovTEg — a ven- 
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der, a market-man, in moral and intelleftual know- 
ledges [connoijfances) — one who hires himfelf out 
or puts himfelf up at au< 9 :ion, as a carpenter and 
upholfterer to the heads and hearts of his cuftom- 
ers — fuch are the phrafes, by which Plato at once 
defcribes and fatirizes the proper fophift.* Nor 
does the Stagyrite fall Ifliort of his great matter and 
rival in the reprobation of thefe profeflbrs of wit 
dom, or differ from him in the grounds of it. He 
too gives the bafenefs of the motives joined with 
the impudence and delufive nature of the pretence 
as the generic charafter.f 

Next to this pretence of felling wifdom and elo- 
quence, they were dittinguiflied by their itinerancy. 
Athens was, indeed, their great emporium and place 
of refort, but by no means their domicile. Such 
were Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Hippias, Po- 
lus, Callicles, Thralymachus, and a whole hott of 
fophitts minorum gentium : and though many of the 
tribe, like the Euthydemus and Dionyfcdorus, fo 
dramatically pourtrayed by Plato, were mere empty 
difputants, fleight-of-word jugglers, this was far 
from being their common charafter. Both Plato 
and Ariftotle repeatedly admit the brilliancy of their 
talents and the extent of their acquirements. The 
. following pafTage from the Timaeus of the former 


* See the Protagoras, f. i2j and the xaTrnXiKov, auTOTrwXi- 
itov, nx<t0»j/M,ttTow(wXiKov yevoff, ot the Sophiftes, T. 21. — Ed, 

f See Ariftot. De Reprehenjione Sophijl, "Ea-rl yap h ero^t^~ 
'TiWy a‘o<^ia’ oZ<ra f*h‘ nal 0 x.^'^fxarta-rhi a'lro 

^aivofaing aXx’ qIk ova-ng. Ib. C. 2 , — Ed, 
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will be my beft commentary as well as authority. 
‘‘ The race of fophifts, again, I acknowledge for 
men of no common powers, and of eminent (kill 
and experience in many and various kinds of know- 
ledge, and thefe too not feldom truly fair and orna- 
mental of our nature ; but I fear that fomehow, as 
being itinerants from city to city, loofe from all 
permanent ties of houfe and home, and everywhere 
aliens, they (hoot wide of the proper aim of man 
whether as philofopher or as citizen.” The few 
remains of Zeno the Eleatic, his paradoxes againft 
the reality of motion, are mere identical propofi- 
tions fpun out into a fort of whimfical conundrums, 
as in the celebrated paradox entitled Achilles and 
the Tbrtoife, the whole plaufibility of which refts 
on the trick of alTuming a minimum of time while 
no minimum is allowed to fpace, joined with that 
of exacting from intelligihilia^ voif^Eva^ the condi- 
tions peculiar to objects of the fenfes (pam(jf.Eva or 
ala-^avo/uLEt’a.* The paflages ftill extant from the 


* Place a tortoife 20 paces before Achilles, and fuppofe 
the fleetnefs of Achilles to that of the tortoife to be as 20 
to I. Whilft Achilles moves 20 paces, the tortoife moves 
I 5 whilft he moves the 21ft pace, (he gains the 20th part 
of the 22nd pace j whilft he gains this 20th part of the 22nd 
pace, ftie gains the 20th part of the next 20th part of the 
lame 22 nd pace j and lb on in infinitum. See Ariftotle’s 
Iblution, or attempt at it, in the Phyfics VI. c. 9, which 
confifts chiefly in applying an infinite divifibility of the mo- 
ments of time to the afllimed infinite divifibility of the parts 
of matter. ToiJto ^ Io'Ti ov yap a-vyxurai 0 

vvv ovrtuv ahatpsrooy Sia-Trep aXXo (xiyt9og oiS'g'v. — Ib. 

“ I had remarked to him,” (Mr. Coleridge) fays Mr. De 
Q^iincey, ** that the fophifm, as it is ufually called, but the 
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works of Gorgias, on the other hand, want nothing 
but the form * of a premifs to undermine by a le- 
gitimate dedulfio ad abfurdum all the philofophic 
fyftems that had been hitherto advanced with the 
exception of the Heraclitic, and of that too as it 
was generally underftood and interpreted. Y et Ze- 
no’s name was and ever will be holden in reverence 
by philofophers ; for his objeft was as grand as his 
motives were honourable, — that of affigning limits 
to the claims of the fenfes, and of fubord mating 
them to the pure reafon ; while Gorgias will ever 
be cited as an inftance of proftituted genius from 

difficulty, as it ffiould be called, of Achilles and the Tor- 
toile, which had puzzled all the fages of Greece, w^s, in 
fa< 5 l, merely another form of the perplexity which befets de- 
cimal fractions j that, for example, if you throw f into a 
decimal form, it will never terminate, but be *666666, See. 
ad infinitum. ‘ Yes,’ Coleridge replied ; ‘ the apparent ab- 
llirdity in the Grecian problem arifes thus, — becaufe it af- 
fumes the infinite divifibility offpace, but drops out of view 
the correfponding infinity of time.’ There was a flafh of 
lightning, which illuminated a darknefs that had exifted for 
twenty-three centuries.” — Tait’s Mag. Sept. 1834, p. 514. 

I apprehend, however, that this part of the folution, fuch 
as it is, is fubftantially what Ariftotle means in his remark 
on the Zenonian paradox ; but the latter part, namely, the 
deteftion of the fophifm of applying to an idea conditions 
only properly applicable to fenfuous pheenomena^ belongs to 
Mr. Coleridge himfelf. — Ed. [The folution is given by 
Leibnitz ; allb in a Letter to Mr. Foucher. 0 pp. ed. Erd- 
mann, ip. u S. C.] 

* Namely, If either the world itlelf as an animated whole, 
•according to the Italian fchool 5 or if atoms, according to 
Democritus ; or any one primal element, as water or fire, 
according to Thales or Empedocles ; or if a nous as ex- 
plained by Anaxagoras j be afl'umed as the abfolutely firft 5 
then, &c. 
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the immoral nature of his objecS and the bafenefs 
of his motives. Thefe and not his fophifms con- 
ftituted him a fophift, a fophift whofe eloquence 
and logical (kill rendered him only the more per- 
nicious. 

Soon after the repulfe of the Perfian invaders, 
and as a heavy counter-balance to the glories of 
Marathon and Plataea, we may date the commence- 
ment of that corruption firft in private and next in 
public life, which difplayed itfelf more or lefs in all 
the free ftates and communities of Greece, but moft 
of all in Athens. The caufes are obvious, and 
fuch as in popular republics have always followed, 
and are themfelves the effefts of, that paffion for 
military glory and political preponderance, which 
may well be called the baftard and the parricide of 
liberty. In reference to the fervid but light and 
fenfitive Athenians, we may enumerate, as the 
moft operative, the giddinefs of fudden aggrandife- 
ment ; thfi more intimate connexion and frequent 
intercourfe with the Afiatic ftates ; the intrigues 
with the court of Perfia ; the intoxication of the 
citizens at large, fuftained and increafed by the con- 
tinued allufions to their recent exploits, in the flat- 
teries of the theatre, and the funeral panegyrics ; 
the rage for amufement and public ftiows ; and 
laftly the deftruftion of the Athenian conftitution 
by the afcendancy of its democratic element. Dur- 
ing the operation of thefe caufes, at an early period 
of the procefs, and no unimportant part of it, the 
fophifts made their firft appearance. Some of thefe 
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applied the leflbns of their art in their own perfons, 
and traded for gain and gainful influence in the 
charafter of demagogues and public orators ; but 
the greater number offered themfelves as inftruc- 
tors, in the arts of perfuafion and temporary im- 
preffion, to as many as could come up to the high 
prices, at which the/ rated their fervices. Newv 
TTXoua-lm — (thefe are Plato’s words) 

— hireling hunters of the young and rich, — they 
offered to the vanity of youth and the ambition of 
wealth a fubftitute for that authority, which by the 
inftitutions of Solon had been attached to high birth 
and property, or rather to the moral difcipline, the 
habits, attainments, and directing motives, on which 
the great legiflator had calculated (not indeed as 
neceffary or conftant accompaniments, but yet) as 
the regular and ordinary refults of comparative 
opulence and renowned anceftry. 

The lofs of this liable and falutary influence was 
to be fupplied by the arts of popularity. But in 
order to the fuccefs of this fcheme, it was neceffary 
that the people themfelves fhould be degraded into 
a populace. The cupidity for diflipation and fen- 
fual pleafure in all ranks had kept pace with the 
increafing inequality in the means of gratifying it. 
.The reftlefs fpirit of republican ambition, engen- 
dered by their fuccefs in a juft war, and by the ro- 
mantic charadler of that fuccefs, had already formed 
a clofe alliance with luxury ; with luxury, too, in 


* Sophiftes, f. 17. — Ed. 
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its early and moft vigorous ftate, when it acSs as 
an appetite to enkindle, and before it has exhaufted 
and dulled the vital energies by the habit of enjoy- 
ment. But this corruption was now to be intro- 
duced into the citadel of the moral being, and to be 
openly defended by the very arms and inftruments, 
which had been given for the purpofe of prevent- 
ing or chaftifing its approach. The underftanding 
was to be corrupted by the perverfion of the reafon, 
and the feelings through the medium of the under- 
ftanding. For this purpofe all fixed principles, 
whether grounded on reafon, religion, law, or an- 
tiquity, were to be undermined, and then, as now, 
chiefly by the fophiftry of fubmitting all pofitions 
alike, however heterogeneous, to the criterion of 
the mere underftanding; — the fophifts meantime 
difguifing or concealing the fi 61 :, that the rules 
which alone they applied were abftrafted from the 
objects of the fenfes, and applicable exclufively to 
things of quantity and relation. At all events, the 
minds of men were to be fenfualized ; and even if 
the arguments themfelves failed, yet the principles 
fo attacked were to be brought into doubt by the 
mere frequency of hearing all things doubted, and 
the moft facred of all now openly denied, and now 
infulted by fneer and ridicule. For by the confti- 
tution of our nature, as far as it is human nature, 
fo awful is truth, that as long as we have faith in 
its attainability and hopes of its attainment, there 
exifts no bribe ftrong enough to tempt us wholly 
and permanently from our allegiance. 
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Religion, in its widefl: fenfe, fignifies the aft and 
habit of reverencing the invifible, as the higheft 
both in ourfelves and in nature. To this the fenfes 
and their immediate objefts are to be made fubfer- 
vient, the one as its organs, the other as its expo- 
nents ; and as fuch therefore, having on their own 
account no true value*, becaufe no inherent worth. 
They are, in fliort, a language ; and taken inde- 
pendently of their rcprefentative funftion, from 
words they become mere empty founds, and differ 
from noife only by exciting expeftations which 
they cannot gratify — fit ingredients of the idola- 
trous charm, the potent abracadabra^ of a fophif- 
ticated race, who had facrificed the religion of faith 
to the fuperftition of the fenfes, a race of animals, 
in whom the prefence of reafon is manifefted folely 
by the abfence of inftinft. 

The fame principle, which in its application to 
the whole of our being becomes religion, confidered 
fpeculatively is the bafis of metaphyfical fcience, 
that, namely, which requires an evidence beyond 
that of fenfible concretes, which latter the ancients 
generalized in the wovA^phyJica^ and therefore, pre- 
fixing the prepofition /aetcc, beyond or tranfcending, 
named the fuperior fcience, metaphyfics. The in- 
vifible was affumed as the fupporter of the appa- 
rent, Twv ^aivo/tAEvcov — as their fubftance, a term 
which, in any other interpretation, exprefles only 
the ftriving of the imaginative power under con- 
ditions that involve the neceffity of its fruftration. 
If the invifible be denied, or (which is equivalent) 
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confidered invifible from the defeft of the fenfes 
and not in its own nature, the fciences even of 
obfervation and experiment lofe their effential 
pula. The component parts can never be re- 
duced into an harmonious whole, but muft owe 
their fyftematic arrangement to the accidents of 
an ever-fhifting perfpeftive. Much more then 
muft this apply to the moral world disjoined from 
religion. Inftead of morality, we can at beft have 
only a fcheme of prudence, and this too a prudence 
fallible and fliort-fighted : for were it of fuch a 
kind as to be hona fide coincident with morals in 
reference to the agent as well as to the outward 
aftion, its firft a<ft would be that of abjuring its 
own ufurped primacy. By celeftial obfervations 
alone can even terreftrial charts be conftruded 
fcientifically. 

The firft attempt therefore of the fophifts was 
to feparate ethics from the faith in the invifible, 
and to ftab morality through the fide of religion ; 
an attempt to which the idolatrous polytheifm of 
Greece furniftied too many facilities. To the zeal 
with which he countera(fted this plan by endea- 
vours to purify and ennoble that popular belief, 
which, from obedience to the laws, he did not 
deem himfelf permitted to fubvert, Socrates owed 
his martyr-cup of hemlock. Still while any one 
principle of morality remained, religion in fome 
form or other muft remain inclufively. There- 
fore, as they commenced by alTailing the former 
through the latter, fo did they continue their war- 
fare by reverfing the operation. The principle 
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was confounded with the particular a£ls, in which 
under the guidance of the underftanding or judg- 
ment it was to manifeft itfelf. 

Thus the rule of expediency, which properly 
belonged to one and the lower part of morality, 
was made to be the whole. And fo far there was 
at leaft a confiftency in this : for in two ways only 
could it fubfift. It muft either be the mere fer- 
vant of religion, or its ufurper and fubftitute. 
Viewed as principles, they were fo utterly hete- 
rogeneous, that by no grooving could the two be 
fitted into each other ; by no intermediate could 
they be preferved in lafting adhefion. The one 
or the other was fure to decompofe the cement, 
We cannot have a ftronger hiftorical authority for 
the truth of this ftatement than the words of Po- 
lybius, in which he attributes the ruin of the Greek 
ftates to the frequency of perjury, which they had 
learned from the fophifts to laugh at as a trifle that 
broke no bones, nay, as in fome cafes, an expe- 
dient and juftifiable exertion of the power given 
us by nature over our own words, without which 
no man could have a fecret that might not be ex- 
torted from him by the will of others. In the 
fame fpirit the fage and obfervant hiftorian attri- 
butes the growth and ftrength of the Roman re- 
public to the general reverence of the invifible 
powers, and the confequent horror in which the 
breaking of an oath was holden. This he ftates 
as the caufa caufarum^ as the ultimate and inclu- 
five caufe, of Roman grandeur. 

Under fuch convictions therefore as the fophifts 
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labored with fuch fatal fuccefs to produce, it 
naeded nothing but the excitement of the paflions 
under circumfiances of public difcord to turn the 
arguments of expedience and feJf-Iove againft the 
whole fcheme of morality founded on them, and 
to procure a favorable hearing for the dodlrines, 
which Plato attributes to the fophift Callicles.* 
The paflage is curious, and might be entitled, a 
J^acobin head, a genuine antique, in high prefer- 
vation. By nature/’ exclaims this Napoleon of 
old, ‘‘ the worfe off is always the more infamous, 
that, namely, which fuffers wrong ; but according 
to the law it is the doing of wrong. For no man 
of noble fpirit will let himfelf be wronged : this a 
flave only endures, who is not worth the life he 
has, and under injuries and infults can neither help 
himfelf nor thofe that belong to him. Thofe, 
who firft made the laws, were, in my opinion, 
feeble creatures, which in fafl: the greater number 
of men ^re ; or they would not remain entangled 
in thefe fpider-webs. Such, however, being the 
cafe, laws, honour, and ignominy were all calcu- 
lated for the advantage of the law-makers. But 
in order to frighten away the ftronger, whom they 
could not coerce by fair conteft, and to fecure 
greater advantages for themfelves than their feeble- 
nefs could otherwife have procured, they preached 
up the doftrine, that it was bafe and contrary to 


• • See the fpeech of Callicles in the Gorgias : — <i>va-£i 
Tray aia-p^iov Iittjv o TTsp Kai KaKiov, x. r .\. — Ed , 
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right to wifli to have anything beyond others ; and 
that in this wifli confifled the eflence of injuftice, 
Doubtlefs it was very agreeable to them, if being 
creatures of a meaner clafs they were allowed to 
fliare equally with their natural fuperiors. But 
nature diftates plainly enough another code of 
right, namely, that the nobler and ftronger fliould 
poflefs more than the weaker and more pufillani- 
mous. Where the power is, there lies the fub- 
ftantial right. The whole realm of animals, nay 
the human race itfelf as collefted in independent 
ftates and nations, demonfl:rates that the llronger 
has a right to control the weaker for his own ad- 
vantage. Afluredly, they have the genuine notion 
of right, and follow the law of nature, though truly 
not that which is holden valid in our governments. 
But the minds of our youths are preached away 
from them by declamations on the beauty and fit- 
nefs of letting themfelves be mattered, till by thefe 
verbal conjurations the noblett nature is tamed and 
cowed, like a young lion born and bred in a cage. 
Should a man with full untamed force but once 
ttep forward, he would break all your fpells and 
conjurations, trample your contra-natural laws un- 
der his feet, vault into the feat of fupreme power, 
and in a fplendid ttyle make the right of nature be 
valid among you.’’ 

It would have been well for mankind, if fuch 
had always been the language of fophittry. A fel- 
iiflinels, that excludes partnerfliip, all men have 
an interett in repelling. Yet the principle is the 

VOL. III. H 
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fame : and if for power we fubftitute pleafure and 
the means of pleafure, it is eafy to conftruft a {y(- 
tem well fitted to corrupt natures, and the more 
mifchievous in proportion as it is lefs alarming. 
As long as the fpirit of philofophy reigns in the 
learned and higheft clafs, and that of religion in 
all claffes, a tendency to bldnd and unite will be 
found in all objefts of purfuit, and the whole dif- 
cipline of mind and manners will be calculated in 
relation to the worth of the agents. With the 
prevalence of fophiftry, when the pure will (if in- 
deed the exiftence of a will be admitted in any 
other fenfe than as the temporary main current in 
the wide guft-eddying ftream of our defires and 
averfions) — with this prevalence of fophiftry, when 
the pure will is ranked among the means to an 
alien end, inftead of being itfelf the one abfolute 
end, in the participation of which all other things 
are worthy to be called good, commences the 
epoch of.divifion and feparation. Things are ra- 
pidly improved, perfons as rapidly deteriorated ; 
and for an indefinite period the powers of the ag- 
gregate increafe, as the ftrength of the individual 
declines. Still, however, fciences may be eftranged 
from philofophy, the praftical from the fpeculative, 
and one of the two at leaft may remain. Mufic 
may be divided from poetry, and both may con- 
tinue to exift, though with diminiftied influence. 
But religion and morals cannot be disjoined with- 
out the deftrudlion of both : and that this does 
not take place to the full extent, we owe to the 
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frequency with which both take flielter in the 
heart, and that men are always better or worfe 
than the maxims which they adopt or concede. 

To demonftrate the hollo wne/s of the preient 
fyftem, and to deduce the truth from its fources, 
is not poflible for me without a previous agreement 
as to the principles of reafoning in general. The 
attempt could neither be made within the limits of 
the prefent work, nor would its fuccefs greatly af- 
feiSl the immediate moral interefts of the majority 
of the readers for whom this work was efpecially 
written. For as fciences are fyftems on principles, 
fo in the life of practice is morality a principle with- 
out a fyftem. Syftems of morality are in truth no- 
thing more than the old books of cafuiftry gene- 
ralized, even of that cafuiftry, which the genius 
of Proteftantifm gradually worked off from itfelf 
like a heterogeneous humour, together with the 
practice of auricular confeflion j — a fact the more 
ftriking, becaufe in both inftances it was againft 
the intention of the firft teachers of the Reforma- 
tion ; and the revival of both was not only urged, 
but provided for, though in vain, by no lefs men 
than Biftiops Saunderfon and Jeremy Taylor. 

But there is yet another prohibitory reafon ; and 
this I cannot convey more effectually than in the 
words of Plato to Dionyfius : — 

AXXtt woTov ri fjih rovr* Ig-iv, Z ^lovvo-iov xai to 

epvTii/uca, 0 TravTouv allTiovjg-i kakmv ; (jiaWay S'e h Trepi tovtou tv 
Trj 4'^^ lyyiyyofA.iyrij fjy et fAh rig ^aipednasraij Trig aXuQetaf orrwg 
ov fAriTTOrS 


Epijl, Diofij/io. II. — Ed. 
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But what a qiieftion is this, which you propofe, Ohj fon 
of Dionyfius and Doris! — what is the origin and caufe of 
all evil ? But rather is the darkne/s and travail concerning 
this that thorn in the foul, which unle/s a man /haJI have 
had removed, never can he partake of the truth that is ve- 
rily and indeed truth. 

Yet that I may fulfil the original fcope of the 
Friend, I (hall attempt to provide the preparatory 
fl;eps for fuch an inveftigation in the following ef- 
fays on the principles of method common to all 
inveftigations ; which I here prefent, as the bafis 
of my future philofophical and theological writings, 
and as the necelTary introdudion to the fame. And 
in addition to this, I can conceive no objeft of in- 
quiry more appropriate, none which, commencing 
with the moft familiar truths, with fa£ts of hourly 
experience, and gradually winning its way to po- 
fitions the moft comprehenfive and fublime, will 
more aptly prepare the mind for the reception of 
fpecific knowledge, than the full expolition of a 
principle which is the condition of all intelleftual 
progrefs, and which may be faid even to conftitute 
the fcience of education, alike in the narroweft and 
in the moft extenfive fenfe of the word. Yet as 
it is but fair to let the public know beforehand, 
what the genius of my philofophy is, and in what 
fpirit it will be applied by me, whether in politics, 
or religion, I conclude with the following brief 
hiftory of the laft hundred and thirty years by a 
lover of Old England. 

Wife and neceflitated confirmation and expla- 
nation of the law of England, erroneoufly entitled 
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The Englifh Revolution of 1688 ; mechanical 
philpfophy, hailed as a kindred movement, and ef- 
pouied, as a common caufe, by the partizans of the 
revolution in the ftate. 

The confequence is, or was, a fyftem of natural 
rights inftead of focial and hereditary privileges ; 
acquiefcence in hiftoric teftimony fubftituted for 
faith, and yet the true hiftorical feeling, the feql- 
ing of being an hiftorical people, generation linked 
to generation by anceftral reputation, by tradition, 
by heraldry, — this noble feeling, I fay, openly 
ftormed or periloufly undermined. 

Imagination excluded from poeiy, and fancy 
paramount in phyfics ; the eclipfe of the ideal by 
the mere fliadow of the fenfible ; fubfidlion for fup- 
pofition. P/eifS pro fenatu populoque ; the wealth 
of nations for the well-being of nations, and of 
man. 

Anglo-mania in France followed by revolution 
in America j conftitution of America appropriate, 
perhaps, to America, but elevated from a particu- 
lar experiment to a univerfel model. The word 
conftitution altered to mean a capitulation, a treaty, 
impofed by the people on their own government, 
as on a conquered enemy ; hence giving fandlion 
to falfehood and univerfality to anomaly. 

Defpotifm, defpotifm, defpotifm, of finance in 
ftatiftics, of vanity in focial converfe, of prefump- 
tion and overweening contempt of the ancients in 
individuals, 

French Revolution; pauperifm, revenue laws, 
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government by clubs, committees, focieties, re- 
views, and newfpapers. 

Thus it is that a nation firtt fets fire to a neigh- 
bouring nation ; then catches fire and burns back- 
ward. 

Statefmen fliould know that a learned clafs is an 
eflential element of a ftate, at leaft of a Chriftian 
ligate. But you wifti for general illumination ! You 
begin with the attempt to popularize learning and 
philofophy ; but you will end in the plebification 
of knowledge, A true philofophy in the learned 
clafs is eflential to a true religious feeling in all 
clalTes. 

In fine, religion, true or falfe, is and ever has 
been the moral centre of gravity in Chriftendom, 
to which all other things mull and will accommo- 
date themfelves. 
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fx^TA raZrA ^iXAioy lo ^oieTVf AMve^ I'va a‘oi ka'l aTroHpivoojtxfkt 
0 aij IpwTaff, 9raJc ^p« a\\r)\oug. El fxh oXiwff 

^iXoo‘o<f>iaf xaTa7r£<^pov>3Xaff, bav xa/pEtv* £t §“£ Trap krepou aumoAq n 
auTOf $eXrtovA iupnKA^ tSv Trap* Sfxoij sksTva rifXA’ el 5“’ apA rk Trap* 
hfAMV a-oi apia-KBif rtfAnriov kaI kfxB (xaKi^a, Plato.* 

Hear then what are the terms on which you and I ought 
to ftand toward each other. If you hold philofophy alto- 
gether in contempt, bid it farewell. Or if you have heard 
from any other perfon, or have yourfelf found out a better 
than mine, then give honour to that, which ever it be. 
But if the do6trine taught in thefc our works pleafe you, 
then it is but juft that you fliould honour me too in the 
fame proportion. 



HAT is that which firft ftrikes us, and 
ftrikes us at once, in a man of edu- 
cation, and which, among educated 
men, fo inftantly diftinguiflies the 


man of fuperior mind, that (as was obferved with 


eminent propriety of the late Edmund Burke) ‘‘we 
cannot ftand under the fame arch-way during a 
fliower of rain, without finding him out ? ” Not 
the weight or novelty of his remarks ; not any un- 
ufual intereft of fails communicated byTum ; for 


we may fuppofe both the one and the other pre- 


Epijl, Dionyfio, II.-— EJ, 
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eluded by the fliortnefs of our intercourfe, and the 
triviality of the fubje6ts. The difference will be 
impreffed and felt, though the converfation fliould 
be confined to the ftate of the weather or the pave- 
ment. Still lefs will it arife from any peculiarity 
in his words and phrafes. For if he be, as we now 
affume, a well-educated man as well as a man 
^)f fuperior powers, he will not fail to follow the 
golden rule of Julius Caefar, infolens verbum^ tan^ 
quam fcopulum^ evitare. Unlefs where new things 
neceffitate new terms, he will avoid an unufual 
word as a rock. It muft have been among the 
earlieft leffons of his youth, that the breach of this 
precept, at all times hazardous, becomes ridicu- 
lous in the topics of ordinary converfation. There 
remains but one other point of diftinftion poffible; 
and this muft be, and in fa£l i>, the true caufe of 
the impreffion made on us. It is the unpreme- 
ditated and evidently habitual arrangement of his 
words, grounded on the habit of forefeeing, in each 
integral part, or (more plainly) in every fentence, 
the whole that he then intends to communicate. 
However irregular and defultory his talk, there is 
method in the fragments. 

Liften, on the other hand, to an ignorant man, 
though perhaps fhrewd and able in his particular • 
calling, whether he be deferibing or relating. We 
immediately perceive, that his memory alone is 
called into aftion ; and that the objefts and events 
recur in the narration in the fame order, and with 
the fame accompaniments, however accidental or 
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impertinent, in which they had firft occurred to 
the narrator. The neceflity of taking breath, the 
efforts of recolledfion, and the abrupt re(Stification 
of its failures, produce all his paufes ; and with 
exception of the ‘‘ and then,” the “ and there,” 
and the ftill lefs fignificant, and fo,” they confti- 
tute likewife all hi? cbnneftions. 

Our difcuflion, however, is confined to method 
as employed in the formation of the underftanding, 
and in the conftrudtions of fcience and literature. 
It would indeed be fuperfluous to attempt a proof 
of its importance in the bufmefs and economy of 
aftive or domeftic life. From the cotter’s hearth 
or the workfhop of the artizan to the palace or the 
arfenal, the firft merit, that which admits neither 
fubftitute nor equivalent, is, that every thing be in 
its place. Where this charm is wanting, every 
other merit either lofes its name, or becomes an 
additional ground of accufation and regret. Of 
one, by whom it is eminently pofTefTed, we fay pro- 
verbially, he is like clock-work. The refemblance 
extends beyond the point of regularity, and yet 
falls fliort of the truth. Both do, indeed, at once 
divide and announce the filent and otherwife in- 
diftinguifhable lapfe of time. But the man of me- 
thodical induftry and honourable purfuits does 
more ; he realizes its ideal divifions, and gives a 
characfter and individuality to its moments. If the 
idle are defcribed as killing time, he may be juftly 
faid to call it into life and moral being, while he 
makes it the diftindl objeft not only of the con- 
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fcioufnefs, but of the confcience. He organizes 
the hours, and gives them a foul ; and that, the very 
eflence of which is to fleet away, and evermore 
to have been, he takes up into his own perma- 
nence, and communicates to it the imperifliable- 
nefs of a fpiritual nature. Of the good and faith- 
ful fervant.^ whofe energies, thus directed, are thus 
methodized, it is lefs truly affirmed, that he lives 
in time, than that time lives in him. His days, 
months, and years, as the flops and punctual marks 
in the records of duties performed, will furvive the 
wreck of worlds, and remain extant when time it- 
felf fhall be no more. 

But as the importance of method in the duties 
of focial life is incomparably greater, fo are its prac- 
tical elements proportionably obvious, and fuch as 
relate to the will far more than to the underfland- 
ing. Henceforward, therefore, we contemplate 
its bearings on the latter. 

The difierence between the produdts of a well- 
difciplined and thofe of an uncultivated underfland- 
ing, in relation to what we will now venture to 
call the fcience of method, is often and admirably 
exhibited by our great dramatifl. I fcarcely need 
refer my readers to the Clown’s evidence, in the 
firfl feene of the fecond aft of Meafure for Mea- 
fure, or to the Nurfe in Romeo and Juliet. But 
not to leave the pofition, without an inflance to 
illuflrate it, I will take the eafy-yielding Mrs. 
Quickly’s relation of the circumflances of Sir John 
FalflalF’s debt to her : — 
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Falstaff. What Is the grofs fum that I owe thee ? 

Host. Marry, if thou wert an honeft man, thyfelf and 
the money too. Thou didft fwcar to me upon a parcel- 
gilt goblet, fitting in my Dolphin chamber, at the round 
table, by a lea-coal fire, upon Wednefday in Whitfun week, 
when the prince broke thy head for liking his father to a 
finging-man of Windfor ; thou didll fwear to me then, as 
I was walhing thy wound, to marry me and make me my 
lady thy wife. Canft thou deny it ? Did not goodwite 
Keech, the butcher’s wife, come in then and call me gollip 
Q^iickly ? — coming in to borrow a mefs of vinegar ; telling^ 
us Ihe had a good difli of prawns j whereby thou didft de- 
fire to cat Ibme j w'hereby I told thee they were ill for a 
green wound, &c. * 

And this, be it obferved, is (b far from being 
carried beyond the bounds of a fair imitation, that 
the poor foul’s thoughts and fentences are more 
clofely interlinked than the truth of nature would 
have required, but that the connexions and fe- 
quence, which the habit of method can alone give, 
have in this inftance a fubftitute in the fufion of 
paflion. For the abfcnce of method, which cha- 
raXerizes the uneducated, is occafioned by an ha- 
bitual fubmiflion of the underftanding to mere 
events and images as fuch, and independent of any 
power in the mind to claflify or appropriate them. 
The general accompaniments of time and place are 
the only relations which perfons of this clafs ap- 
pear to regard in their ftatements. As this con- 
ftitutes their leading feature, the contrary excel- 
lence, as diftinguifliing the well-educated man, 
muft be referred to the contrary habit. Method, 


Henry IV. Pt. II. aft ii. fc. 
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therefore, becomes natural to the mind which has 
been accuftomed to contemplate not things only, 
or for their own fake alone, but likewife and chiefly 
the relations of things, either their relations to each 
other, or to the obferver, or to the flate and ap- 
prchenfion of the hearers. To enumerate and 
analyze thefe relations, with the conditions under 
which alone they are difcoverable, is to teach the 
•fcience of method. 

The enviable refults of this fcience, when know- 
ledge has been ripened into thofe habits which at 
once fecure and evince its poflefllon, can fcarcely 
be exhibited more forcibly as well as more pleaf* 
ingly, than by contrafting with the former extract 
frorri Shakefpeare the narration given by Hamlet 
to Horatio of the occurrences during his propofed 
tranfportation to England, and the events that in- 
terrupted his voyage : — 

Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting 
That would not let me deep : methought, I lay 
Worfe tlian the mutincs in the bilboes. Raflily, 

And praifed be rafhnefs for it Let us know. 

Our indiferetion fometimes ferves us well. 

When our deep plots do fail : and that fliould teach us, 
There’s a divinity that fhapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will, 

Hor. That is moft certain. 

Ham. Up from my cabin, 

My fea-gown fcarf’d about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I to find out them j had my defire ; 

Finger’d their packet ; and, in fine, withdrew 
To my own room again : making fo bold. 

My fears forgetting manners, to unfeal 

Their grand commifTion ; where I found, Horatio, 

A royal knavery ; an exaft command — 

Larded with many feveral forts of reafons. 
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Importing Denmark’s health, and England’s too, 

W ith, ho ! fuch bugs and goblins in my life — 

That on the fupei-vife, no leifurc bated, 

No, not to ftay the grinding of the axe. 

My head Ihould be llruck off ! 

Hor. Is’tpoffible? 

Ham. Here’s the commiffion j — read it at more lei- 
fure.* 

Here the events, with the circumftances of time 
and place, are all ftated with equal compreffion* 
and rapidity, not one Introduced which could have 
been omitted without injury to the intelligibility of 
the whole procefs. If any tendency is difcoverable, 
as far as the mere fa£ls are in queftion, it is the 
tendency to omiflion : and, accordingly, the reader 
will obferve in the following quotation that the at- 
tention of the narrator is called back to one ma- 
terial circumftance, which he was hurrying by, by 
a direft queftion from the friend to whom the ftory 
is communicated, How was this fealed ? But 
by a trait which is indeed peculiarly charaftcriftic 
of Hamlet’s mind, ever difpofed to generalize, and 
meditative if to excels (but which, with due abate- 
ment and redu( 3 :ion, is diftinftive of every pow- 
erful and methodizing intellecft,), all the digreftions 
and enlargements conlift of refledtions, truths, 
and principles of general and permanent intereft, 
tither diredlly exprefled or difguifed in playful fa- 
tire. 

- 1 fat me down ; 

Devis’d a new commifliion 5 wrote it fair. 


* Aft V. fc. 2. 
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I once did hold it, as our ftatifts do, 

A bafenefs to write fair, and laboured much 
How to forget that learning j but, fir, now 
It did me yeoman’s fervice. Wilt thou know 
The efFeft of what I wrote ? 

Hor. Ay, good my lord. 

Ham. An earneft conjuration from the king, — 

As England was his faithful tributary ; 

As love between them, like the palm, might flourifh j 
As peace fliould ftill her wheaten garland wear, 

^nd Hand a comma ’tween their amities, 

And many fuch like afes of great charge — 

That on the view and knowing of thcfe contents, 

Witliout debatement further, more or lefs. 

He fliould the bearers put to fudden death. 

No fliriving time allowed. 

Hor. How was this feal’d ? 

Ham. Why, even in that was heaven ordinant. 

I had my father’s fignet in my purfe, 

Which was the model of that JDanifh feal : 

Folded the writ up in the form of the other ; 

Subfcribed it j gaveH the impreflion ; placed it fafely. 

The changeling never known. Now, the next day 
Was our fea-fight j and what to this was fequent. 

Thou know’ft already. 

Hor. So Guildenftern and Rofencrantz go to’t? 

Ham. Why, man, they did make love to this employment. 
They are’ not near my confciencc : their defeat 
Doth by their own infinuation grow. 

’Tis dangerous when the bafer nature comes 
Between the pals and fell incenfed points 
Of mighty oppofites.* 

It would, perhaps, be fufficient to remark of the 
preceding pa{rage,in connexion with the humorous 
fpecimen of narration. 

Fermenting o’er with frothy circumftance, 

in Henry IV., that if, overlooking the different 


Aft V. fc. 2. 
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value of the matter in each, we confidered the form 
alone, we Ihould find both immethodical, — Ham- 
let from the excels, Mrs. Quickly from the want, 
of reflexion and generalization ; and that method, 
therefore, muft refult from the due mean or balance 
between our paffive imprellions and the mind’s own 
re-a£lion on the fame. Whether this re-a(Sion do 
not fuppofe or imply a primary aft pofitively ori- 
ginating in the mind itfclf, and prior to the objeft 
in order of nature, though co-inftantaneous with it 
in its manifeftation, will be hereafter difcufled. But 
I had a further purpofe in thus contrafting thefe ex- 
trafts from our myriad-minded bard, /xupiovoi/g awf. 
I wilhed to bring forward, each for itfelf, thefe two 
elements of method, or, to adopt an arithmetical 
term, its two main faftors. 

Inftanccs of the want of generalization are of 
no rare occurrence in real life : and the narrations 
of Shakefpeare’s Hoftefs and the T apfter differ from 
thofe of the ignorant and unthinking in general by 
their fuperior humour, the poet’s own gift and in- 
fufion, not by their want of method, which is not 
greater than we often meet with in that clafs, of 
which they are the dramatic reprefentatives. In- 
ftances of the oppofite fault, arifing from the excefs 
of generalization and refleftion in minds of the op- 
pofite clafs, will, like the minds themfelves, occur 
left frequently in the courfe of our own perfonal 
experience. Yet they will not have been wanting 
to our readers, nor will they have paffed unobferved, 
though the great poet himfelf (6 riiv kauTou ^vx^v 
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v'KfiV Tiva a(r(!)(jLaTOV fjLop^dig 7roiKi>\mg fjiopfdxra;*) 
has more conveniently fupplied the illuftrations. 
To complete, therefore, the purpofe aforemen- 
tioned, that of prefenting each of the two compo- 
nents as feparately as poffible, I chofe an inftance 
in which, by the furplus of its own aftivity, Ham- 
let’s mind difturbs the arrangement, of which that 
very aftivity had been the caufe and impulfe.f 
Thus exuberance of mind, on the one hand, in- 
terferes with the forms of method ; but fterility of 
mind, on the other, wanting the fpring and impulfe 
to mental acSion, is wholly deftruilive of method 
itfelf. For in attending too exclufively to the re- 
lations which the pall or palling events and objects 
bear to general truth, and the moods of his own 
thought, the moll intelligent man is fometimes in 
danger of overlooking that other relation, in which 
they are likewife to be placed to the apprehenfion 
and fympathies of his hearers. His difcourfe ap- 
pears likt^ foliloquy intermixed with dialogue. But 
the uneducated and unrefle6ling talker overlooks 
all mental relations, both logical and pfychological ; 
and confequently precludes all method which is not 
purely accidental. Hence the nearer the things 
and incidents in time and place, the more dillant, 
disjointed, and impertinent to each other, and to 
any common purpofe, will they appear in his nar- 


* He that moulded his own foul, as fome incorporeal ma- 
terial, into various forms. — Themistius. 

f See the criticifm on the charafter of Hamlet in the 
Literary Remains, vol. ii. p. 202. — £J. 
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ration ; and this from the want of a ftaple, or ftart- 
ing-poft, in the narrator himfelf ; from the abfence 
of the leading thought, which, borrowing a phrafe 
from the nomenclature of legiflation, I may not 
inaptly call the initiative. On the contrary, where 
the habit of method is prefent and effeftive, things 
the moft remote and diverfe in time, place, and 
outward circumftance, are brought into mental 
contiguity and fucceffion, the more ftriking as the 
lefs expedled. But while I would imprefs the ne- 
ceffity of this habit, the illuftrations adduced give 
proof that in undue preponderance, and when the 
prerogative of the mind is ftretched into defpotifm, 
the difeourfe may degenerate into the grotefque or 
the fantaftical. 

With what a profound infight into the conftitu- 
tion of the human foul is this exhibited to us in the 
chara£ter of the Prince of Denmark, where flying 
from the fenfe of reality, and feeking a reprieve 
from the prelTure of its duties in that ideal activity, 
the overbalance of which, with the confequent in- 
difpofition to action, is his difeafe, he compels the 
reludtantgood fenfe of the high yet healthful-minded 
Horatio to follow him in his wayward meditation 
amid the graves ! 

• Ham. To what bafe ufes we may return, Horatio ! Why 
may not imagination trace the noble dull of Alexander till 
he find it flopping a bung-hole ? 

Hor. ’Twere to conlider too curioufly, to confider fo. 

Ham. No, ’faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither 
with modefty enough, and likelihood to lead it : As thus ; 
Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander returneth 
to dull ; the dull is earth ; of earth we make loam : And 

VOL. III. I 
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why of that loam whereto he was converted, might they not 
ftop a beer-barrel ? 

Imperious Caefar, dead, and turn’d to clay, 

Might ftop a hole to keep the wind away ! * 

But let it not efcape our recolleilion, that when 
the objefts thus connefted are proportionate to the 
conneeSling energy, relatively to the realtor atleaft 
to the defirable, fympathies of mankind ; it is from 
the fame charafter that we derive the genial me- 
thod in the famous foliloquy, ‘‘To be, or not to 
be’’t — which, admired as it is, and has been, has 
yet received only the firft-fruits of the admiration 
due to it. 

We have feen that from the confluence of innu- 
merable impreflions in each moment of time the 
mere paflive memory mufl: needs tend to confu- 
fion ; a rule, the feeming exceptions to which (the 
thunder-burlls in Lear, for inftance) are really con- 
firmations of its truth. For, in many inftances, 
the predominance of fome mighty pafliion takes the 
place of the guiding thought, and the refult prefen ts 
the method of nature, rather than the habit of the 
individual. For thought, imagination (and I may 
add, paflion), are, in their very efTence, the firft, 
conne£live, the latter co-adunative : and it has been 
Ihown, that if the excefs lead to method mifapplied, 
and to connexions of the moment, the abfence, of 
marked deficiency, either precludes method alto- 
gether, both form and fubftance ; or (as the fol- 


* Aft V. fc. I. 


f Aft in. fc. I. 
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lowing extraft will exemplify) retains the outward 
form only. 

My liege and Madam, to expoftulate 
What majefty Ihould be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 

Were nothing but to wafte night, day and time. 
Therefore — fince brevity is the foul of wit, 

And tedioufnefs the limbs and outward flourilhes, — 

I will be brief. Your noble fon is mad : 

Mad call I it j for to define tme madnefs. 

What is’t, but to be nothing elfe but mad ! 

But let that go. 

Qjjeen. More matter with lefs art. 

Pol. Madam, I fwear, I ufe no art at all. 

That he is mad, ’tis true : ’tis true, 'tis pity : 

And pity ’tis, ’tis true : a foolifii figure j 
But farewell it, for I will ufe no art. 

Mad let us grant him then ; and now remains. 

That we find out the caufe of this effe61, 

Or rather fay the caufe of this defcfl : 

For this efFe6l defective comes by caufe. 

Thus it remains, and the remainder thus 
Perpend.* 

Does not the irrcfiftible fenfe of the ludicrous 
in this flourifh of the foul-furviving body of old 
Polonius’s intelledt, not lefs than in the end lefs 
confirmations and moft undeniable matters of fa6f 
of Tapfter Pompey or the hoftefs of the tavern 
prove to our feelings, even before the word is 
found which prefents the truth to our underftand- 
.ings, that confufion and formality are but the op- 
pofite poles of the fame null-point ? 

•It is Shakefpeare’s peculiar excellence, that 
throughout the whole of his fplendid pidlure-gal- 


* A6V ii. fc, 2 . 
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levy (the reader will excufe the acknowledged in- 
adequacy of this metaphor), we find individuality 
every where, mere portrait no where. In all his 
various characSers, we ftill feel ourfelves commun- 
ing with the fame nature, which is every where 
prefent as the vegetable fap in the branches, fprays, 
leaves, buds, blolToms, and fruits, their (hapes, 
taftes, and odours. Speaking of the effedl:, that 
is, his works themfelves, we may define the ex- 
cellence of their method as confifting in that juft 
proportion, that union and interpenetration, of the 
univerfal and the particular, which muft ever per- 
vade all works of decided genius and true fcience. 
For -method implies a progreflive tranfition, and it 
is the meaning of the word in the original lan- 
guage. The Greek fji,e^ohg is literally a way or 
path of tranfit. Thus we extol the Elements of 
Euclid, or Socrates’ difeourfe with the Have in the 
Menon of Plato,* as methodical, a term which no 
one who holds himfelf bound to think or fpeak 
corredlly, would apply to the alphabetical order or 
arrangement of a common didlionary. But as 
without continuous tranfition there can be no 
method, fo without a preconception there can be 
no tranfition with continuity. The term, method, 
cannot therefore, otherwife than by abufe, be ap- 
plied to a mere dead arrangement, containing in 
itfelf no principle of progreflion. 


* Aiye yxp /xoi a-v' q'j to fxh TgrpaTTouv rovTO hf/Xv iCTi X^ptoy j 

X. T. X. — Lcl. 
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Sctefitiis idem quod plantis. Si planta aliqua uti in animo 
habeas^ de radice quid fiat^ nil refert : fi ^vero transferre cu- 
pias in aliud folum^ tutius eft radicihiis uti qua?n furcuUs, 
Sic traditioy qua nunc in ufu eft^ ex/iibet plane tanquam 
tr uncos (pule hr os illos quiJe?n) Jcientiaru?n; fed tamen abf 
qtie radicibus fahro lignario certe commodoSy at plantatori 
inutiles, ^lod fiy difeiplina ut crefcanty tibi cordi fity de trun- 
CIS minus fis folicitus : ad id cur am adhibcy ut radices illafay 
etiam cum aliquantulo terra adharentisy extrahantur ; dum- 
modo hoc paSio et feientiam propriam renjiferCy njeftigiaque 
cognitionis tua remetiri poftis^ et earn fee tranfplantare in 
animum alienumyftcut credit in tuo. Bacon.* 

It is with fciences as with trees. If it be your purpofe to 
make fome particular ufe of the tree, you need not concern 
yourfelf about the roots. But if you wilh to transfer it 
into another foil, it is then fafer to employ the roots than 
the feions. Thus the mode of teaching moft common at 
prefent exhibits clearly enough the trunks, as it were, of the 
fciences, and thofe too of handfome growth j but neverthe- 
lefs, without the roots, valuable and convenient as they un- 
doubtedly are to the carpenter, they are ufelefs to the 
planter. But if you have at heart the advancement of edu- 
cation, as that which propofes to itfelf the general difcipllne 
of the mind for its end and aim, be lefs anxious concerning 
'the trunks, and let it be your care, that the roots ftiould be 
extracted entire, even though a fmall portion of the I’oil 
Ihould adhere to them : fo that at all events you may be 
able, by this mean, both to review your own fcientific ac- 


* De Augment. Scient. vi. c. 2, with fome verbal altera- 
tions and tranfpolitiun. — Ed. 
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quirements, re-meafuring as it were the fteps of your know- 
ledge for your own fatisfaftion, and at the fame time to 
tranfplant it into the minds of others, juft as it grew in 
your own. 

jT has been obferved, in a preceding 
page, that the relations of objefts are 
prime materials of method, and that 
the contemplation of relations is the 
indifpenfable condition of thinking methodically. 
It becomes neceflary therefore to add, that there 
are two kinds of relation, in which objedfs of mind 
may be contemplated. The firft is that of law, 
which, in its abfolute perfection, is conceivable 
only of the Supreme Being, whofe creative idea 
not only appoints to each thing its pofition, but in 
that pofition, and in confequence of that pofition, 
gives it its qualities, yea, give? it its very exiftence, 
as that particular thing. Yet in whatever fcience 
the relation of the parts to each other and to the 
whole is predetermined by a truth originating in 
the mind, and not abftracSled or generalized from 
obfervation of the parts, there we affirm the pre- 
fence of a law, if we are fpeaking of the phyfical 
fciences, as of aftronomy for inftance ; or the pre- 
fence of fundamental ideas, if our difcourfe be 
upon thofe fciences, the truths of which, as truths 
abfolute, not merely have an independent origin 
in the mind, but continue to exift in and for the 
mind alone.* Such, for inftance, is geometry, 


* Here I have fallen into an error. The terms, idea 
and law, are always correlative. Inftead of geometrical 
ideas, I ought to have faid theorems} — not theories — but 
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and fuch are the ideas of a perfect circle, of afymp- 
totes, and the like. 

I have thus afligned the firft place in the fci- 
ence of method to law ; and firft of the firft, to 
law, as the abfolute kind which comprehending in 
itfelf the fubftance of every poffible degree pre- 
cludes from its conception all degree, not by ge- 
neralization but by its own plenitude. As fuch, 
therefore, and as the fufficient caufe of the reality 
correfpondent thereto, I contemplate it as exclu- 
fively an attribute of the Supreme Being, infepa- 
rable from the idea of God ; adding, however, that 
from the contemplation of law in this its only per- 
fc6l form, muft be derived all true infight into all 
other grounds and principles neceflary to method, 
as the fcience common to all fciences, which in 
each, in the words of Plato, TvyxoMti ov 
Trig £ 7 n<TTr\fjt.f]g» Alienated from this intuition or 
ftedfaft faith, ingenious men may produce fchemes 
conducive to the peculiar purpofes ofrparticular 
fciences, but no fcicntific fyftem. 

But though I cannot enter on the proof of this 
aflertion, I dare not remain expofed to the fufpicion 
of having obtruded a mere private opinion, as a 
fundamental truth. The authorities are fuch that 
my only difficulty is occafioned by their number. 
The following extraft from Ariftocles (preferved 
with other interefting fragments of the fame writer 


6 ea)pf}fA(tra, the intelligible produ6ls of contemplation, in- 
telledlual objefls in the mind, and of and for the mind ex- 
clufively. — 1829. 
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by Eufebius of Caefarea) is as explicit as peremp- 
tory. Js Uxdrcov, el xai Tig tuv 

TTUTTOTe, yvwlcog koli reXetag. *H|/oy 5'f f^r} ^uvacr^ai 
ra av^^coTTivcx. KocrihTv yj/uLag, el [/.yi to. BeTo, tt^ote^ov 
6(p^eiy\* And Plato himfelf in his Republic, hap- 
pily ftill extant, evidently alludes to the fame doc- 
trine. For perfonating Socrates in the difcuffion 
of a moft important problem, namely, whether 
political juftice is or is not the fame as private 
honefty, after many induftions, and much analytic 
reafoning, he breaks off with thefe words — nai eu 
y i(T^iy c3 TxavHm, ag i efm So|a, an^i^ug /llev toi/to 
EK ToiovTcov fjLeQo^iiiVf olaig vvv h Toig Xoyoig ob 

yj/i tTote xd^ufAEV* dxxd yd^ (jt,aK^ 0 Te^a xa) ttXeIuv oSog 
fi ett) toUto ayovaaf — not however, he adds, pre- 
cluding the former (the analytic, and induftive, to 
wit) which have their place likewife, in which 
(but as fubordinate to the other) they are both 
ufcful and requifite. If any doubt could be enter- 
tained as .to the purport of thefe words, it would 


* Praparat. Etj angel, xi. c. 3. — Ed. Plato, who phi- 
lofophizeii legitimately and perfeftively, if ever any man 
did in any age, held it for an axiom, that it is not polfible 
for us to have an infight into things human (that is, the 
nature and relations of man, and the objedb prefented by 
nature for his inveftigation, without a previous contempla- 
tion or intelle6tual vifion of things divine j that is, of truths 
that are to be affirmed concerning the abfolute, as far as 
they can be made known to us. 

f De Republican iv. But know well, O Glaucon, as niy 
firm perfuafion, that by fuch methods, as we have hitherto 
ufed in this inquifition, we can never attain to a fatisfa6'tory 
inlight : for it is a longer and ampler way that condufts to 
this. 
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be removed by the fad dated by Ariftotle,* that 
Plato had difcufled the problem, whether in order 
to fcientific ends we muft fet out from principles 
or afcend towards them : in other words, whether 
the fynthetic or analytic be the right method. But 
as no fuch queftion is direftly difcufled in the pub- 
lifhed works of the great mafter, Ariftotle, muft 
either have received it orally from Plato himfelf, 
or have found it in the ay^a(pac S'oy/xara, the private 
text-books or manuals conftrucled by his feledl 
difciples, and intelligible to thofe only who like 
themfelves had been entrufted with the efoteric, 
or interior and unveiled, doftrines of Platonifm. 
Comparing this therefore with the writings, which 
he held it fafe or not profane to make public, we 
may fafely conclude, that Plato confidered the in- 
veftigation of truth a pojhriori as that which is 
employed in explaining the refults of a more fci- 
entific procefs to thofe, for whom the knowledge 
of the refults was alone requifite and fuflSicient; or 
in preparing the mind for legitimate method, by 
expofing the infufficiency or felf-contradi£lions of 
the proofs and refults obtained by the contrary 
procefs. Hence therefore the earneftnefs with 
which the genuine Platonifts afterwards oppofed 
the dodlrine (that all demonftration confifts of 
identical propofitions) advanced by Stilpo, and 
maintained by the Megaric fchool, who denied the 


* Fu yap Kai nXuTcov iiTropsi touto xai Tronpov awo 

Ap/JiVj h tTtX raff la-rn h Nicom, I. C, 2. — Ed, 
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fynthefis and, like Hume and others in recent times, 
held geometry itfelf to be merely analytical. 

The grand problem, the folution of which forms, 
according to Plato, the final object: and diftincftive 
chara£ler of philofophy, is this : for all that exifts 
conditionally (that is, the exiftence of which is in- 
conceivable except under the condition of its depen- 
dency on fome other as its antecedent) to find a 
ground that is unconditional and abfolute, and 
thereby to reduce the aggregate of human know- 
ledge to a fyftem. For the relation common to 
all being known, the appropriate orbit of each be- 
comes difcoverable, together with its peculiar rela- 
tions to its concentrics in the common fphere of 
fubordination. Thus the centrality of the fun hav- 
ing been eftabliflied, and the ^aw of the diftances 
of the planets from the fun having been deter- 
mined, we poffefs the means of calculating the 
diftance of each from the other. But as all ob- 
je<Ss of fenfe are in continual flux, and as the no- 
tices of them by the fenfes mu ft, as far as they are 
true notices, change with them, while fcientific 
principles or laws are no otherwife principles of 
fcience than as they are permanent and always the 
fame, the latter were appropriated to the pure rea- 
fon, either as its produfts or as * implanted in it. 


* Which of thcfe two doftrines was Plato's own opi- 
nion, it is hard to fay. In many paffages of his works, the 
latter (that is, the dofirine of innate, or rather of connate, 
ideas) feems to be it j but from the charafter and avowed 
purpofe of thefe works, as addrelTed to a promifcuous pub- 
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And now the remarkable fa<£t forces itfelf on our 
attention, namely, that the material world is found 
to obey the fame laws as had been deduced inde- 
pently from the reafon; and that the mafles act 
by a force, which cannot be conceived to refult 
from the component parts, known or imaginable. 
In magnetifm, electricity, galvanifm, and in che- 
mittry generally, the mind is led inftinCtively, as 
it were, to regard the working powers as con- 
duced, tranfmitted, or accumulated by the fcnfi- 
blc bodies, and not as inherent. This faCt has, at 
all times, been the ftrong hold alike of the mate- 
rialifts and of the fpiritualifts, equally folvable by 
the two contrary hypothefes, and fairly folved by 
neither. In the clear and mafterly* review of the 

lie, therefore preparatory, and for the difeipline of the 
mind, rather than direftly do 61 rinal, it is not improbable 
that Plato chofe it as the more popular reprefentation, and 
as belonging to the poetic drapery of his philofophemata. 

* I can conceive no better remedy for the Overweening 
felf-complacency of modern philofophy than the annulment 
of its pretended originality. The attempt has been made 
by Dutens, ( Recherc/ies fur Vorigine des decou^vertes attri- 
huees aux Modernes, 1766. — Ed,) but he failed in it by 
flying to the oppofite extreme. When he fliould have con- 
fined himfelf to the philofophics, he extended his attack to 
the fciences and even to the main difeoveries of later times; 
and thus inftead of vindicating the ancients, he became the 
calumniator of the moderns ; as far at leaft as detraction is 
calumny. A fplendid and moft inftruClive courle of lec- 
tures might be given, comprifing the origin and progrefs, 
the fates and fortunes of philofophy from Pythagoras to 
Locke, with the lives and fucceffion of the philofophers in 
each feCt ; tracing the progrefs of fpeculative fcience chiefly 
in relation to the gradual development of the human mind, 
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elder philofophies, which muft be ranked among 
the moft fplendid proofs of his judgment no lefs 
than of his genius, and more expreflly in the cri- 
tique on the atomic or corpufcular doftrine of De- 
mocritus and his followers as the one extreme, 
and in that of the pure rationalifm of Zeno the 
Eleatic as the other, Plato has proved incontro- 
vertibly that in both alike the bafis is too narrow 
to fupport the fuperftrufture; that the grounds of 
both are falfe or difputable ; and that, if thefe were 
conceded, yet neither the one nor the other fcheme 
is adequate to the folution of the problem, — 
namely, what is the ground of the coincidence be- 
tween reafon and experience ; or between the laws 
of matter and the ideas of the pure intelleft. The 
only anfwer which Plato deemed the queftion ca- 

but without omitting the favourable or inaufpicious influ- 
ence of circumftances and the accidents of individual ge- 
nius. The main divifions would be, i. From Thales and 
Pythagoras to the appearance of the Sophifts ; 2. And of 
Socrates 5 — the chara6ler and effects of Socrates’s life and 
do,6lrines illuftrated in the inftances of Xenophon, as his 
moft faithful reprefentative, and of Antifthenes or the Cy- 
nic fe6l as the one partial view of his philofophy, and of 
Ariftippus or the Cyrenaic fe£l as the other and oppofite 
extreme; 3. Plato, and Platonifm: 4. Ariftotle and the 
Peripatetic fchool : 5. Zeno, and Stoicifin, Epicurus and 
Epicureanifm, with the efteds of thefe in the Roman repub- 
lic and empire ; 6. The rife of the Ecle6lic or Alexandrian 
philofophy, the attempt to fet up a pfeudo-Platonic poly- 
theifm againft Chriftianity, the degradation of philofophy 
itfelf into myfticifm and magic, and its final difappearance, 
as philofophy, under Juftinian : 7. The refumption of the 
Ariftotelian philofophy in the thirteenth century, and the 
fuccelfive re-appearance of the different ancient fe6ls from 
the reftoration of literature to our own times. 
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pable of receiving, compels the rcafon to pafs out 
of itfelf and feek the ground of this agreement in 
a fuperfenfual effence, which being at once the 
ideal of the reafon and the caufe of the material 
world, is the pre-eftablifher of the harmony in and 
between both. Religion therefore is the ultimate 
aim of philofophy, in confequence of which philo- 
fophy itfelf becomes the fupplement of the fciences, 
both as the convergence of all to the common end*, 
namely wifdom; and as fupplying the copula, 
which, modified in each in the comprehenfion of 
its parts in one whole, is in its principles common 
to all, as integral parts of one fyftem. And this is 
method, itfelf a diftind fcience, the immediate oft- 
fpring of philofophy, and the link or mordant by 
which philofophy becomes fcientific and the fci- 
ences philofophical. 
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'ATTAVTAiJV ^tlTSvTHj XoyOV t^OJ&tV ttVtttpSo"l Xoyov. 

HE fecond relation is that of theory, 
in which the exifting forms and qua- 
litiesof obje6fs, difcovered by obfer- 
vation or experiment, fuggeft a given 
arrangement of many under one point of view; 
and this not merely or principally in order to faci- 
litate the remembrance, recolleftion, or communi- 
cation of the fame ; but for the purpofes of under- 
ftanding, and in moft inftances of controlling, 
them. In other words, all theory fuppofes the ge- 
neral idea of caufc and cfFeft. The fcientific arts 
of medicine, chemiftry, and phyfiology in general, 
are examples of a method hitherto founded on this 
fecond fort of relation. 

Between thefe two lies the method in the fine 
arts, which belongs indeed to this fecond or exter- 
nal relation, becaufe the elFedl and pofition of the 
parts is always more or lefs influenced by the know- 
ledge and experience of their previous qualities ; 
but which neverthelefs conllitutes a link connedl- 
ing the fecond form of relation with the firft. For 
in all that truly merits the name of poetry in its 
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moft comprehenfive fenfe, there is a neceffary pre- 
dominance of the ideas, that is, of that which ori- 
ginates in the artift himfelf, and a comparative in- 
difference of the materials. A true mufical tafte 
is foon diflatisfied with the harmonica or any fimi- 
lar inftrument of gla/s or fteeJ, becaufe the body 
of the found (as the Italians phrafe it), or that ef- 
fe£f which is derived from the materials, encroaches 
too far on the effe£t from the proportions of the 
notes, or that which is given to mufic by the mind. 
To prove the high value as well as the fuperior 
dignity of the firft relation, and to evince, that on 
this alone a perfect method can be grounded, and 
that the methods attainable by the fecond are at 
bcft but approximations to the firft, or tentative 
exercifes in the hope of difcovering it, forms the 
firft object of the prefent difquifition. 

Thefe truths I have (as the moft pleafing and 
popular mode of introducing the fubjedf) hitherto 
illuftrated from Shakefpeare. But the fan>e truths, 
namely the neceffity of a mental initiative to all 
method, as well as a careful attention to the con- 
du(Sl: of the mind in the exercife of method itfelf, 
may Be equally, and here perhaps more chargcftcr- 
iftically, proved from the moft familiar of the fci- 
.ences. We may draw our elucidation even from 
thofe which are at prefent fafhionablc among us ; 
from botany or from chemiftry. In the loweft at- 
tempt at a methodical arrangement of the former 
fcience, that of artificial claffification for the pre- 
paratory purpofe of a nomenclature, fome antece- 
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dent muft have been contributed by the mind itfelf ; 
fome purpofe muft be in view ; or fome queftiori at 
leaftmuft have been propofed to nature, grounded, 
as all queftions are, upon fome idea of the anfwer ; 
as for inftance, the aflumption that — ‘‘ two great 
fexes animate the world.” ♦ For no man can 
confidently conceive a faft to be univerfally true 
who does not with equal confidence anticipate 
its neceffity, and who docs not believe that necef- 
fity to be demonftrable by an infight into its na- 
ture, whenever and wherever fuch infight can be 
obtained. We acknowledge, we reverence, the 
obligations of botany to Linnaeus, who, adopting 
from Bartholinus, Sebaftian Vaillant, and others, 
the fexuality of plants, grounded thereon a fcheme 
of claflific and diftin<ftive mrrks, by which one 
man’s experience may be communicated to others, 
and the objedts fafely reafoned on while abfent, 
and recognized as foon as and wherever they are 
met with. He invented a univerfal character for 
the language of botany chargeable with no greater 
imperfedlions than are to be found in the alphabets 
of every particular language. As for the ftudy of 
the ancients, fo for that of the works of nature, an 
accidence and a didlionary are the firft and indif- 
penfable requifites : and to the illuftrious Swede, 
bo'tany is indebted for both. But neither was the 
central idea of vegetation itfelf, by the light of which 
we might have feen the collateral relations of the 


* Par. Loft, viii. 151. — Ed, 
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vegetable to the inorganic and to the animal world, 
nor the conftitutive nature and inner neceffity of 
fex itfelf, revealed to Linnaeus.’*^ Hence, as in all 

* The word nature has been ufed in two fenles, adlively 
and paffively } energetic, or forma formans, and material, 
or forma formata. In the firft (the fenfe in which the word 
is ufed in the text) it (ignifies the inward principle of what- 
ever is requifite for the reality of a thing, as exiftent : while 
the eflence or eflential property, lignifies the inner principle 
of all that appertains to the pofribility of a thing. Hence, 
in accurate language, we fay the effence of a mathematical 
circle or other geometrical figure, not the nature ; becaufe 
in the conception of forms purely geometrical there is no 
expreffion or implication of their real exiftence. In the fe- 
cond or material fenfe of the word nature, we mean by it 
the fum total of all things, as far as they are objects of our 
fenfes, and confequently of poffible experience ; the aggre- 
gate of phanomena, whether exifting for our outward fenfes, 
or for our inner fenfe. The do6lrine concerning material 
nature would therefore (the word phyfiology being both 
ambiguous in itfelf, and already otherwife appropriated) be 
more properly entitled phaenomenology, dittinguifiied into 
its two grand divifions, fomatology and pfychology. The 
clo£lrine concerning energetic nature is comprifed in the 
fcience of dynamics ; the union of which with phsenome- 
nology, and the alliance of both with the fcierices of the 
pofiible, or of the conceivable, namely, logic and mathe- 
matics, conftitute natural philofophy. 

Having thus explained the term nature, I now more ef- 
pecially entreat the reader’s attention to the fenfe in which 
here, and every where through this elfay, I ufe the word 
idea. I alTert, that the very impulfe to univerfalize any 
phenomenon involves the prior aluimption of fome effici- 
.ent law in nature, which m a thoufand different forms is 
evermore one and the fame, entire in each, yet comprehend- 
ing all, and incapable of being abftrafted or generalized 
from any number of phenomenay becaufe it is itfelf pre-fup- 
pofed in each and all as their common ground and concii- 
tion, and becaufe every definition of a genus is the adequate 
definition of the loweft fpecies alone, while the efficient law 
muft contain the ground of all in all. It is attributed, ne- 

VOL. III. K 
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other cafes where the mafter light is mifling, fo in 
this, the reflexive mind avoids Scylla only to lofe 
itfelf in Charybdis. If we adhere to the general 
notion of fex, as abftra£l:ed from the more obvious 
modes and forms in which the fexual relation ma- 
nifefts itfelf, wc foon meet with whole clafles of 
plants to which it is found inapplicable. If arbi- 
trarily, we give it indefinite extenfion, it is difii- 
pated into the barren truifm, that all fpecific pro- 
du(3s fuppofe fpecific means of production. Thus 
a growth and a birth are diftinguiflied by the mere 
verbal definition, that the latter is a whole in it- 
felf, the former not : and when we would apply 
even this to nature, we are baffled by objeCts (the 
flower polypus, for example, and many others) in 
which each is the other. All that can be done by 

ver derived. The utmoft we ever venture to fay is, that the 
falling of an apple fuggefted the law of gravitation to Sir 
I. Newton. Now a law and an idea are correlative terms, 
and differ only as obje^f and lubjeft, as being and truth. 

Such ik the do6^rine of the Novum Organum of Lord 
Bacon, agreeing (as I fliall more largely fhow in the text) 
in all effential points with the true do6lrine of Plato, the 
apparent differences being for the greater part occafioned 
by the Grecian lage having applied his principles chiefly to 
the inveftigation of the mind, and the method of evolving 
its powers, and the Englifh philofopher to the development 
of nature. That our great countryman fpeaks too often 
detradlingly of the divine philofopher muft be explained, 
partly by the tone given to thinking minds by the Refor- 
mation, the founders and fathers of which law in the Arif- 
totelians, or fchoolmen, the antagonifts of Proteftantifm, and 
in the Italian Platonifts the defpifers and fecret enemies of 
Chriftianity itfelf ; and partly, by his having formed his 
notions of Plato’s do6lrine from the abfurdities and phan- 
tafms of his mifinterp refers, rather than from an unpreju- 
diced ftudy of the original works. 
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the moft patient and aftive induftry, by the wideft 
and moft continuous re/earches ; all that the ain- 
pleft furvey of the vegetable realm, brought under 
immediate contemplation by the moft ftupendous 
colleftions of fpecies and varieties, can fuggeft ; all 
that minuteft diffe6tion and exadfeft chemical ana- 
lyfis, can unfold ; all that varied experiment and 
the pofition of plants and of their component parts 
in every conceivable relation to light, heat, (ancf 
whatever elfe we diftinguifh as imponderable fub- 
ftances), to earth, air, water, to the fuppofed con- 
ftituents of air and water, feparate and in all pro- 
portions — in fliort, all that chemical agents and 
re-agents can difclofe or adduce ; — all thefe have 
been brought, as confcripts, into the field, with the 
completeft accoutrement, in the beft difcipline, 
under the ableft commanders. Yet after all that 
was effefted by Linnaeus himfelf,not to mention the 
labours of Gefner,* Caefalpinus,t Ray,J Tourne- 
fort,§ and the other heroes who preceded, the ge- 
neral adoption of the fexual fyftem, as the bafis of 
artificial arrangement ; — after all the fucceflive toils 
and enterprifes of Hedwig,l| Juflieu, Mirbel,^ Sir 


* Conrad G. who died in 1568. See his Letters. — Ed. 
f Libri xv. De Plantis. — Ed. 

j Methodus Plantarumno^a. Hijlor'ia Plant arum. 

1686-7-1704. — Ed, 

^ Elemens de Botanique j Methode pour connattre les 
Plantes. 1694. — Ed. 

II T/ieoria generationis et fruSiijicatioms plantarum crypto- 
gamicarum Linnai, 1784, Cryptogamia, 1787. — Ed. 

ff Hijioire generate et particuliere des plant es ,• ou, Traite 
de phyfiologie njegetale. Expofition de la theorie de Porgani- 
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James Smith, Knight, Ellis, and others, — what is 
botany at this prefent hour ? Little more than an 
enormous nomenclature; a huge catalogue, well 
arranged, and yearly and monthly augmented, in 
various editions, each with its own fcheme of tech- 
nical memory and its own conveniences of refer- 
ence. A dictionary in which (to carry on the me- 
taphor) an Ainfworth arranges the contents by the 
initials ; a Walker by the endings ; a Scapula by 
the radicals ; and a Cominius by the fimilarity of 
the ufes and purpofes. The terms fyftem, me- 
thod, fcience, are mere improprieties of courtefy, 
when applied to a mafs enlarging by endlefs appo- 
fitions, but without a nerve that ofcillates, or a pulfe 
that throbs, in fign of growth or inward fympathy. 
The innocent amufement, the healthful occupa- 
tion, the ornamental accompiifliment of amateurs 
(moft honourable indeed and defcrving of all praife 
as a preventive fubftitute for the ftall, the kennel, 
and the fubfcription-room), it has yet to expeCt the 
devotion and energies of the philofopher. 

So long back as the firft appearance of Dr. 
Darwin ^s Phytologia^ I, then * in earlieft man- 
hood, prefumed to hazard the opinion, that the 
phyfiological botanifts were hunting in a falfe di- 
rection, and fought for analogy where they fhould 
have looked for antithefis. I faw, or thought I 
faw, that the harmony between the vegetable and 

fation <vegetale, 1805. Elemens de phyjiologte ^vegetale et de 
botanique. 1815. — Ed. 

* 1801. The Zoonontia was publifhed in 1793. — Ed, 
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animal world, was not a harmony of refemblance, 
but of contraft ; and that their relation to each 
other was that of correfponding oppofites. They 
feemed to me, whofe mind had been formed by 
obfervation, unaided, but at the fame time unen« 
thralled, by partial experiment, as two ftreams from 
the fame fountain indeed, but flowing the one due 
weft, and the other direct eaft, and that confe- 
quently, the refemblance would be as the proxi- 
mity, greateft in the firft and rudimental products 
of vegetable and animal organization. Whereas, 
according to the received notion, the higheft and 
moft perfe£t vegetable, and the loweft and rudeft 
animal forms, ought to have feemed the links of 
the two fyftems, which is contrary to faft. Since 
that time, the fame idea has dawned in the minds 
of philofophers capable of demonftrating its objec- 
tive truth by indudlion of fadls in an unbroken fe- 
ries of correfpondences in nature. From thefe 
men, or from minds enkindled by their^ labours, 
we may hope hereafter to receive it, or rather the 
yet higher idea to which it refers us, matured into 
laws of organic nature, and thence to have one 
other fplendid proof, that with the knowledge of 
law alone dwell power and prophecy, decifive ex- 
.periment, and, laftly, a fcientific method, that dil- 
fipating with its earlieft rays the gnomes of hypo- 
thfefis and the mifts of theory may, within a Angle 
generation, open out on the philofophic feer difco- 
veries that had baffled the gigantic, but blind and 
guidelefs, induftry of ages. 
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Such, too, is the cafe with the affumed inde- 
componible fubftances of the laboratory. They 
are the fymbols of elementary powers, and the ex- 
ponents of a law, which, as the root of all thefe 
powers, the chemical philofopher, whatever his 
theory may be, is inftinftively labouring to extraft. 
This inftinft, again, is itfelf but the form, in which 
the idea, the mental correlative of the law, firft 
announces its incipient germination in his own 
mind : and hence proceeds the ftriving after unity 
of principle through all the diverfity of forms, with 
a feeling refembling that which accompanies our 
endeavours to recolleft a forgotten name ; when 
we feem at once to have and not to have it; which 
the memory feels but cannot find. Thus, as “the 
lunatic, the lover, and the poet,^^* fijggeft each 
the other to Shakefpeare’s Thefeus, as foon as his 
thoughts prefent to him the one form, of which 
they are but varieties ; fo water and flame, the dia- 
mond, the charcoal, and the mantling champagne, 
with its ebullient fparkles, are convoked and fra- 
ternized by the theory of the chemift. This is, in 
truth, the firft charm of chemiftry, and the fecret 
of the almoft univerfal intereft excited by its difco- 
veries. The ferious complacency which is afforded 
by the fenfe of truth, utility, permanence, and pro- 
greflion, blends with and ennobles the exhilarating 
furprife and the pleafurable fting of curiofity, which 
accompany the propounding and the folving of an 


* Midf. Night’s Dream, a6l v. fc. i. — Ed. 
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enigma. It is the fenfe of a principle of connec- 
tion given by the mind, and fanSioned by the cor- 
refpondency of nature. Hence the ftrong hold 
which in all ages chemiftry has had on the imagi- 
nation If in Shakefpeare we find nature idealized 
into poetry, through the creative power of a pro- 
found yet obfervant meditation, fo through the me- 
ditative obfervation of a Davy, a Wollafton, or a 
Hatchett ; 

By fome connatural force, 

Powerful at greateft diftance to unite 
With fecret amity things of like kind, 

we find poetry, as it were, fubftantiated and real- 
ized in nature, — yea, nature itfelf difclofed to us, 
geminam ijiam naturam^ qua fit et facit^ et creat 
et creatur^ as at once the poet and the poem. 




THE FRIEND. 
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Taurp TOivtv haipoo /ufiv, oZg vuv IXsygC ^t'KoBea/ut.ovat te, 

)tal fpiTiore^vovi^ Kctl vpaKrlMvq^ Kat ^wpig etv ‘Trepi cJv o otff 

/uoifovf av rif opBaof vpoo'ei'rrot <piXoa‘o<^vt^ if /wey yiyvcua-KcvraQ, nrivoQ 
ifiv sxac*i ^outouv tS5v 6 ruy^avti ov aXXo fituT«f 

T«ff twifn/M-nf Plato. 

In the following then I diftinguilh, firft, thofe whom you 
indeed may call philotheorifts, or philotechnifts, or prafti- 
ciaiis, and fecondly thole whom alone you may rightly de- 
nominate philofophers, as knowing what the Icience of all 
thefe branches of fcience is, which may prove to be fome- 
thing more than the mere aggregate of the knowledges in 
any particular fcience. 

ROM Shakefpeare to Plato, from the 
philofophic poet to the poetic philo- 
fopher, the tranfition is eafy, and the 
road is crowded with illuftrations of 
our prefent fubje£l:. For of Platons works, the 
larger and more valuable portion have all one com- 
mon end, which comprehends and ftiines through 
the particular purpofe of each feveral dialogue ; 
and this is to eftablifti the fources, to evolve the 
principles, and exemplify the art of method. I'his 
is the clue, without which it would be difficult to 
exculpate the nobleft productions of the divine 
philofopher from the charge of being tortuous and 
labyrinthine in their progrefs, and unfatisfaCtory in 
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their oftenfible refults. The latter indeed appear 
not feldom to have been drawn for the purpofe of 
ftarting a new problem, rather than that of folving 
the one propofed as the fubjeft of the previous 
difcuffion. But with the clear infight that the pur- 
pofe of the writer is not fo much to eftablifli any 
particular truth, as to remove the obftacles, the 
continuance of which is preclufive of all truth, the 
whole fcheme aflumes a different afpeft, and jufti* 
fies itfelf in all its dimenfions. We fee, that to 
open anew a well of fpringing water, not to cleanfe 
the ftagnant tank, or fill, bucket by bucket, the 
leaden ciftern ; that the education of the intelledl, 
by awakening the principle and method of felf-de- 
velopment, was his propofed objedl, not any fpe- 
cific information that can be conveyed into it from 
without ; — not to aflift in ftoring the paffive mind 
with the various forts of knowledge moft in re- 
queft, as if the human foul were a mere repofitory 
or banqueting-room, but to place it in fuch rela- 
tions of circumftance as fliould gradu^ly excite 
the germinal power that craves no knowledge but 
what it can take up into itfelf, what it can appro- 
priate, and re-produce in fruits of its own. To 
fhape, to dye, to paint over, and to mechanize the 
mind, he refigned, as their proper trade, to the fo- 
phifts, againft whom he waged open and unremit- 
ting war. For the ancients, as well as the mo- 
derns, had their machinery for the extemporaneous 
mintage of intellecSs, by means of which, off-hand, 
as it were, the fcholar was enabled to make a figure 
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on any and all fubjefts, on any and all occafions. 
They too had their glittering vapours, which (as 
the comic poet tells us) fed a hoft of fophifts — 

fjLByaXen Qeett av^paff-iv 

aiTTEp yvou/unVf nal haXe^tv, Hat vovv fj/uTv Trapsxovo't-, 

Kal 'Tspareiavj Kai vrepiXe^tv, xal Kpova-iVj nai xaTaXu-^iv. 

Great goddefles are they to lazy folks, 

Who pour down on us gifts of fluent fpeech, 

Senfe moft fententious, wonderful fine effeft, 

And how to talk about it and about it, 

Thoughts brifk as bees, and pathos foft and thawy. 

In fine, as improgreflive arrangement is not 
method, fo neither is a mere mode or fet fafhion 
of doing a thing. Are further fafts required ? I 
appeal to the notorious faft that zoology, foon 
after the commencement of the latter half of the 
laft century, was falling abroad, weighed down 
and cruflied, as it were, by the inordinate number 
and manifoldnefs of fafts and phanomena appa- 
rently feparate, without evincing the leaft promife 
of fyfteniatizing itfelf by any inward combination, 
any vital interdependence, of its parts. John Hun- 
ter, who appeared at times almoft a ftranger to the 
grand conception, which yet never ceafed to work 
in him as his genius and governing fpirit, rofe at 
length in the horizon of phyfiology and compara- 
tive anatomy. In his printed works, the one di- 
recting thought feems evermore to flit before him, 
twice or thrice only to have been feized, and after 
a momentary detention to have been again let go: 


♦ Arijioph. Nubes. 316, See. — Ed. 
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as if the words of the charm had been incomplete, 
and it had appeared at its own will only to mock 
his calling. At length, in the aftoniftiing prepa- 
rations for his mufeum, he conftru£led it for the 
fcientific apprehenfion out of the unfpoken alpha- 
bet of nature. Yet notwithftanding the imper- 
fedlion in the annunciation of the idea, how exhi- 
larating have been the refults ! I dare appeal to * 
Abernethy, to Everard Home, to Hatchett, whole 
communication to Sir Everard on the egg and its 
analogies, in a recent paper of the latter (itfelf of 
high excellence) in the Philofophical Tranfadlions, 
I may point out as being, in the proper fenfe of 
the term, the development of a fadl in the hiftory 
of phyfiology, and to which I refer as exhibiting a 
luminous inftance of what I mean by the difcovery 
of a central phenomenon. To thefe I appeal, whe- 
ther whatever is grandeft in the views of Cuvier 
be not either a refledfion of this light or a conti- 
nuation of its rays, well and wifely direfted through 
fit media to the appropriate objedl.t 


* Since this was written, Mr. Abernethy has realized 
this anticipation, dilated folely by my wilhes, and at the 
time juftified only by my general admiration of Mr. A.’s ta- 
lents and principles, and compofed without the leaft know- 
ledge that he was then actually engaged in proving the af- 
fertion here hazarded, at large and in detail. See his emi- 
i\,ent Treatife on Phyfiology, 1821. 

f Nor fhould it be wholly unnoticed, that Cuvier, who, I 
underftand, was not born in France, and is not of unmixed 
French extraftion, had prepared himfelf for his illuftrious 
labours (as I learn from a reference in the firft chapter of 
his great work, and fhould have concluded from the gene- 
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We have feen that a previous aft and concep- 
tion of the mind is indifpenfable even to the mere 
femblances of method; that neither fafliion, mode, 
nor orderly arrangement can be produced without 
a prior purpofe, and a pre-cogitation ad intentionem 
ejus quod quaritur^ though this purpofe may have 
been itfelf excited, and this pre-cogitation itfelf ab- 
ftrafted from the perceived likenefles and differ- 
ences of the objefts to be arranged. But it has 
likewife been fhown, that falhion, mode, ordon- 
nance, are not method, inafmuch as all method 
fuppofes a principle of unity with progreffion ; in 
other words, progreffive tranfition without breach 
of continuity. But fuch a principle, it has been 
proved, can never in the fciences of experiment or 
in thofe of obfervation be adequately fupplied by a 
theory built on generalization. For what fhall de- 
termine the mind to abftraft and generalize one 
common point rather than another ; — and within 
what limits, from what number of individual ob- 
jefts, fliall the generalization be made? The theory 
muft ftill require a prior theory for its own legiti- 
mate conftruftion. With the mathematician the 
definition makes the objeft, and pre-eftablifhes the 
terms which, and which alone, can occur in the 
after-reafoning. If a circle be found not to have 


ral ftyle of thinking, though the language betrays fuppref- 
fion, as of one who doubted the fympathy of his readers or 
audience) in a very different fchool of methodology and phi- 
lofophy than any which Paris could have afforded. 
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the radii from the centre to the circumference 
perfectly equal, which in fa£l it would be abfurd 
to expedl of any material circle, it follows only 
that it was not a circle ; and the tranquil geome- 
trician would content himfelf with fmiling at the 
quid pro quo of the fimple objeftor. A mathema- 
tical theoria feu contemplatio may therefore be per- 
fect. For the mathematician can be certain that 
he has contemplated all that appertains to his pro-* 
pofition. The celebrated Euler, treating on fome 
point refpefting arches, makes this curious remark : 
“ “ All experience is in contradidlion to this ; fed 
potius fidendum eji analyft; but this is no reafon for 
doubting the analyfis.” The words found para- 
doxical ; but in truth mean no more than this, 
that the properties of fpacc are not lefs certainly 
the properties of fpace becaufe they can never be 
entirely transferred to material bodies. But in phy- 
fics, that is, in all the fciences which have for their 
objefts the things of nature, and not the /«//^7 ra~ 
tionis — more philofophically, intelleftual afts and 
the produfts of thofe a£ls, exifting exclufively in 
and for the intelleft itfelf — the definition mull fol- 
low, and not precede, the reafoning. It is repre- 
fentative not conllitutive, and is indeed little more 
than an abbreviature of the preceding obfervation, 
and the dedudlions therefrom. But as the obfer- 
vation, though aided by experiment, is necelTarily 
limited and imperfe£l,the definition mull be equally 
fo. The hiftory of theories, and the frequency of 
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their fubverfion by the difcovery of a fingle new 
faft, fupply the beft illuftrations of this truth.* 

As little can a true fcientific method be grounded 


* The following extraft from a moft refpeftable fcienti- 
fic Journal contains an expofition of the impoflibility of a 
perfe 61 ; theory in phyfics, tne more ftriking becaufe it is di- 
reftly againft the purpofe and intention of the writer. I 
content myfelf with one queftion, — what if Kepler, what 
if Newton in his inveftigations concerning the tides, had 
holden themfelves bound to this canon, and, infiead of pro- 
pounding a law, had employed themfelves exclufively in 
colleiling materials for a theory ? 

“ The magnetic influence has long been known to have 
a variation which is conftantly changing 5 but that change 
is fa flow, and at the fame time fo different in various parts 
of the world, that it would be in vain to feek for the means 
of reducing it to eftabliflied rules, until all its local and par- 
ticular circumftances are clearly afcertained and recorded 
by accurate obfervatlons made in vrrious parts of the globe. 
The neceflity and importance of fuch oblervations are now 
pretty generally underftood, and they have been adlually 
carrying on for fome years paft j but thefe (and by parity 
of reafon the incomparably greater number that remain to 
be made) muft be colledled, collated, proved, and afterwards 
brought together into one focus before ever a foundation 
can be fotmed upon which anything like a found and fta- 
ble theory can be conftituted for the explanation of fuch 
changes.” Journal of Science and the Arts, No. vii. p. 
103. 

An intelligent friend, on reading the words “ into one 
focus,” obferved ; “ But what and where is the lens ? ” I 
however fully agree with the writer. Ail this and much 
more muft have been achieved before “ a found and ftable 
theory could be “ conftituted ; ” — which even then (ex- 
cept as far as it might occafion the difcovery of a law) 
might poflibly explain ( ex plicts plana reddere), but never 
account for, the tafts in queftion. But the moft fatisfac- 
tory comment on thefe and fimilar alfertions would be af- 
forded by a matter of fa6l hiftory of the rife and progrefs, 
the accelerating and retarding momenta^ of fcience in the 
civilized world. 
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on an hypothefis, unlefs where the hypothefis is an 
exponential image or pifture-language of an idea 
which is contained in it more or lefs clearly ; or 
the fymbol of an undifcovered law, like the cha- 
racters of unknown quantities in algebra, for the 
purpofe of fubmitting the phanomena to a fcienti- 
fic calculus. In all other inftances, it is itfelf a real 
or fuppofed phanomenon^ and therefore a part of 
the problem which it is to folve. It may be among 
the foundation-ftones of the edifice, but can never 
be the ground. 

But in experimental philofophy, it may be faid 
how much do we not owe to accident ? Doubt- 
lefs : but let it not be forgotten, that if the difco- 
veries fo made flop there ; if they do not excite 
fome mafter idea ; if they do not lead to fome law 
(in whatever drefs of theory or hypothefis the fa- 
fliions and prejudices of the time may difguifc or 
disfigure it) ; — the difcoveries may remain for ages 
limited in their ufes, infecure and unproductive. 
How many centuries, we might have faid millennia^ 
have pafled, fince the firft accidental difcovery of 
the attraction and repulfion of light bodies by rub- 
bed amber ! Compare the interval with the pro- 
grefs made within lefs than a century, after the 
difcovery of the phenomena that led immediately 
to a theory of eleCtricity. That here as in many 
other inftances, the theory was fupported by infe- 
cure hypothefes ; that by one theorift two hetero- 
geneous fluids are afTumed, the vitreous and the 
refinous ; by another, a plus and minus of the fame 
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fluid; that a third confiders it a mere modification 
of light ; while a fourth compofes the eleftrical aura 
of oxygen, hydrogen, and caloric ; — this does but 
place the truth we have been evolving in a ftronger 
and clearer light. For abftraft from all thefe fup- 
pofitions, or rather imaginations, that which is 
common to, and involved in, them all ; and we 
(hall have neither notional fluid or fluids, nor che- 
mical compounds, nor elementary matter, — but 
the idea of two — oppofite — forces, tending to reft 
by equilihrium. Thefe are the foie faftors of the 
calculus.^ alike in all the theories. Thefe give the 
law, and in it the method, both of arranging the 
phanomena and of fubftantiating appearances into 
fa£ts of fcience; with a fuccefs proportionate to 
the clearnefs or confufednefs of the infight into the 
law. For this reafon, I anticipate the greateft im- 
provements in the method, the neareft approaches 
to a fyftem of eleftricity, from thefe philofophers, 
who have prefented the law moft purely, and the 
correlative idea as an idea ; — thofe, namely, who, 
fince the year 1798, in the true fpirit of experi- 
mental dynamics, rejefting the imagination of any 
material fubftrate, fimple or compound, contem- 
plate in the phanomena of eledlricity the operation 
of a law which reigns through all nature, the law 
of polarity, or the manifeftation of one power by 
oppofite forces ; — who trace in thefe appearances, 
as the moft obvious and ftriking of its innumera- 
ble forms, the agency of the pofitive and negative 
poles of a power elTential to all material conftruc- 
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tion; the fecond, namely, of the three primary 
principles, for which the beautiful and moft appro- 
priate fymbols are given by the mind in the three 
ideal dimenfions of fpace. * 

The time is, perhaps, nigh at hand, when the 
fame comparifon between the refults of two un- 
equal periods, — the interval between the know- 
ledge of a faft, and that from the difcovery of the 
law, — will be applicable to the fitter fcience of 
magnetifm. But how great the contratt between 
magnetifm and eleftricity at the prefent moment ! 
From remotett antiquity, the attradtion of iron by 
the magnet was known and noticed ; but, century 
after century, it remained the unditturbed property 
of poets and orators. The faft of the magnet and 
the fable of the phoenix flood on the fame fcale of 
utility. In the thirteenth century, or perhaps ear- 
lier, the polarity of the magnet, and its communica- 
bility to iron, were difeovered ; and foon fuggefted 
a purpofe fo grand and important, that it .may well 
be deemed the proudeft trophy ever raifed by acci- 
dent t in the fervice of mankind, — the invention of 


* “ Perhaps the attribution or analogy may feem fanci- 
ful at firft fight, but I am in the habit of realizing to my- 
felf magnetifm as length, eleftricity as breadth, and gal- 
vanifm as depth.” Table Talk, p. 35. 2nd edit. — Ed. 

f If accident it were j if the compafs did not obfeurely 
travel to us from the remoteft eaft j if its exiftence there 
does not point to an age and a race, to which fcholars of 
higheft rank in the world of letters, Sir W. Jones, Bailly, 
Scnlegel have attached faith. That it was known before 
the aera generally affumed for its Invention, and not fpoken 
of as a novelty, has been proved by Mr. Southey and others : 
VOL. III. L 
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the compafs. But it led to no idea, to no law, and 
confequently to no method : though a variety of 
phanomena^ as ftartling as they are myfterious, have 
forced on us a prefentiment of its intimate connec- 
tion with all the great agencies of nature ; of a 
revelation, in ciphers, the key to which is ftill 
wanting. I can recall no event of human hiftory 
that imprefles the imagination more deeply than 
the moment when Columbus,* on an unknown 
ocean, firfl: perceived one of thefe ftartling fails, 
the change of the magnetic needle. 

In what fhall we feek the caufe of this contraft 
between the rapid progrefs of eleilricity and the 
ftationary condition of magnetifm ? As many the- 
ories, as many hypothefes, have been advanced in 

(See the Omniana^ vol. i. p. 210. No. 108, — where Mr. 
Southey quotes a paflage from the Partidas (1250 — 7), very 
diftin£liy referring to the mariner's needle. — Ed.) 

* It cannot be deemed alien from the purpofes of this 
difquifition, if I am anxious to attra^I the attention of my 
readers to .the importance of fpeculative meditation, even 
for the worldly interelb of mankind ; and to that concur- 
rence of nature and hittoric event with the great revolu- 
tionary movements of individual genius, of which fo many 
inftances occur in the ftudy of hiftory ; — to point out how 
nature, or that which in nature itfelf is more than nature, 
leems to come forward in order to meet, to aid, and to re- 
ward every idea excited by a contemplation of her methods 
in the fpirit of filial care, and with the humility of love. 
It is with this view that I extraft the following lines from 
an ode of Chiabrera’s, which, in the ftrength of the thought 
and the lofty majefty of the poetry, has but “ few peers in 
ancient or in modern fong." 

Certo da cor, ch' alto dejiin non fcelfe. 

Son /’ imprefe magnanime neglette ; 

Ma le bell'" alme alle bell' opre elette 
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the latter fcience as in the former. But the theories 
and fictions of the electricians contained an idea, 
and all the fame idea, which has neceflarily led to 
method ; implicit indeed, and only regulative hi- 
therto, but which requires little more than the dif- 
miflion of the imagery to become conftitutive like 
the ideas of the geometrician. On the contrary, 
the aflumptions of the magnetifts (as for inftance, 
the hypothefis that the planet itfelf is one vaft mag- 
net, or that an immenfe magnet is concealed within 
it, or that of a concentric globe within the earth, 
revolving on its own independent axis), are but 
repetitions of the fame fad or phcenojuenon looked 
at through a magnifying glafs ; the reiteration of 
the problem, not its folution. The naturalift, who 

Sanno gioir nelle fatiche eccelfe \ 

Ne biafmo popolar, frale catena, 

Spirto d' onore, il fao cammin raffrena. 

Coji lunga jiagion per modi indegni 
Europa dij'prez^b Vinclita fpeme, 

Schernendo il ^ulgo e feco i regi injieme, 

Nudo nocchier promettitor di regni ; 

Ma per le fconofciute onde marine 

V in<vitta prora ei pur fofpinfe al fine. 

^lal uom, che torni alia gentil conforte, 

T al ei da fua magion fpicgb Vantenne 

V ocean corfe, e i turbini foftenne, 
yinfe le crude immagini di morte ,• 

Pofcia, delV ampio mar /pent a la giierra, 

Scorfe la dianzi fa<voloJa terra. 

Allor dal ca<vo pin fcende veloce, 

E di grand"* orma il nuo^o mondo imprime j 
Ne men ratio per V aria erge fublime. 

Segno del del, I'infuperabil croce ,• 

E porge umile efempio, onde adorarla 
Debba fua gente. Chiabrera, P. I. 12. 
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cannot or will not fee, that one fail is often worth 
a thoufand, as including them all in itfelf, and that 
it firft makes all the others fails, — who has not the 
head to comprehend, the foul to reverence, a cen- 
tral experiment or obfervation (what the Greeks 
would perhaps have called a protophanomenon )^ — 
will never receive an aufpicious anfwer from the 
oracle of nature. 
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The foul doth give 

Brightnefs to the eye : and fome fay, that the fun 
If not enlighten’d by th’ Intelligence 
That doth inhabit it, would (hine no more 
Than a dull clod of earth. 

Cartwright’s Lady-Errant^ act iii. fc. iv. 

IS ftrange, yet charadleriftic of the 
>irit that was at work during the lat- 
;r half of the laft century, and of 
rhich the French revolution was, I 
hope, the clofing monfoon, that the writings of 
Plato ftiould be accufed of eftranging the mind 
from fober experience and fubftantial matter of 
fadl, and of debauching it by fictions and genera- 
lities j — Plato, whofe method is inducSive through- 
out, who argues on all fubjedls not only from, but 
in and by, indudlions of fafts ; — who warns us 
indeed againft that ufurpation of the fenfes, which 
quenching the lumen Jiccum of the mind, fends it 
aftray after individual cafes for their own fakes, — 
againft that tenuem et manipularem experientiam^ 
which remains ignorant even of the tranfitory re- 
lations, to which the pauca particularia of its ido- 
latry not feldom owe their fluxional exiftence ; — 
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but who fo far oftener, and with fuch unmitigated 
hoftility, purfues the aflumptions, abftraftions, ge- 
neralities, and verbal legerdemain of the fophifts ! 
Strange, but ftill more ftrange, that a notion fo 
groundlefs fliould be entitled to plead in its behalf 
the authority of Lord Bacon, from whom the La- 
tin words in the preceding fentence are taken, and 
V^hofe fcheme of logic, as applied to the contem- 
plation of nature, is Platonic throughout, and dif- 
fering only in the mode, which in Lord Bacon is 
dogmatic, that is, aflertory, in Plato tentative, and 
(to adopt the Socratic phrafe) obftetric. I am 
not the firft, or even among the firft, who have 
confidered Bacon’s ftudied depreciation of the an- 
cients, with his filence, or worfe than filence, con- 
cerning the merits of his contemporaries, as the 
Icaft amiable, the Icaft exhilarating, fide in the 
charafter of our illuftrious countryman. His de- 
tracSions from the divine Plato it is more eafy to 
explain than to juft ify or even to palliate; and that 
he has merely retaliated Ariftotle’s own unfair 
treatment of his predeceflbrs and contemporaries, 
may leffen the pain, but fhould not blind us to the 
injuftice of the afperfions on the name and works 
of that philofopher. The moft eminent of our 
recent zoologifts and mineralogifts have acknow- 
ledged with refpeft, and even with expreflions of 
wonder, the performances of Ariftotle, as the firft 
clearer and breaker-up of the ground in natural 
hiftory. It is indeed fcarcely poiEble to perufe 
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the treatife on colours,* falfely afcribed to Theo- 
phraftus, the fcholar and fucceflbr of Ariftotle, 
after a due confideration of the ftate and means 
of fcience at that time, without refenting the af- 
fertion, that he had utterly enflaved his inveftiga- 
tions in natural hiftory to his own fyftem of logic 
{logica fuce prorfus mancipavit). Nor let it be 
forgotten that the funny fide of Lord Bacon’s cha- 
rafter is to be found neither in his indudlions, nor 
in the application of his own method to particular 
phanomena or particular clafles of phyfical fafts, 
which are at leaft as crude for the age of Gilbert,t 
Galileo, and Kepler, as Ariftotle’s for that of 
Philip and Alexander. Nor is it to be found in 
his recommendation (which is wholly independent 
of his ineftimable principles of fcientific method) 
of tabular colleftions of particulars. Let any un- 
prejudiced naturalift turn to Lord Bacon’s quef- 
tions and propofals for the inveftigation of fingle 
problems ; to his Difcourfe on the Wiqds ; or to 
the almoft comical caricature of this fcheme in 
the Method of improving Natural Philofophy, by 
Robert Hooke (the hiftory of whofe multifold in- 
ventions, and indeed of his whole philofophical 
life, is the beft anfwer to the fcheme, if a fcheme 
fo palpably imprafticable needs any anfwer),— and 


* The mpi xpoofjtarm is not now, I beJieve, confidered 
genuine. — Ed, 

f William Gilbert died in 1603. His works are De 
Magnete, &c. 1600, and De Mundo, &c. 1651. — Ed. 
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put It to his confcience, whether any defirable end 
could be hoped for from fuch a procefs j or in- 
quire of his own experience, or hiftorical recol- 
lections, whether any important difcovery was ever 
made in this way.* For though Bacon never fo 
far deviates from his own principles, as not to ad- 
monifh the reader that the particulars are to be 
thus collected, only that by careful feleClion they 
rfiay be concentrated into univerfals ; yet fo im- 
menfe is their number, and fo various and almoft 
endlefs the relations in which each is to be fepa- 
rately Confidered, that the life of an antediluvian 
patriarch would have been expended, and his 


* I refer the reader to Hooke's Pofthumous Works 
(Hooke died in 1702. — Ed.) publiflied under the aufpices 
of the Royal Society, by their Secretary, Richard Waller, 
and efpecially to the pages from p. 22 to 4.2 inclufive, as 
containing the preliminary knowledges requifite or defirable 
for the naturalift, before he can form “ even a foundation 
upon which any thing like a found and liable theory can be 
conftituted.'' As a fmall fpecimen of this appalling cata- 
logue of preliminaries with which he is to make nimfelf 
converfant, take the following : — The hiftory of potters, 
tobacco-pipe-makers, glaziers, glafs-grinders, looking-glafs- 
makers or foilers, foeftacle-makers and optic-glafs-makers, 
makers of counterfeit pearl and precious Hones, bugle-ma- 
kers, lamp-blowers, colour-makers, colour-grinders, glals- 
painters, enamellers, varnilhers, colour- fellers, painters, 
limners, pi£lure-drawers, makers of baby-heads, of little 
bowling-ftones or marbles, fiiftian-makers {quare whether 
poets are included in this trade), mufic-mafters, tinfey- 
makers,and taggers; — the hiftory of fchoolmafters,writing- 
mafters, printers, book-bindei's, ftage-players, dancing- 
mailers, and vaulters, apothecaries, chirurgeons, feamfters, 
butchers, barbers, laundrelTes, and cofmetics, &c. (the true 
nature of which being a6lually determined) will hugely fa- 
cilitate our inquiries in philofophy." 
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ftrength and fpirits wafted, in merely polling the 
votes, and long before he could have commenced 
the procefs of Amplification, or have arrived in 
fight of the law which was to reward the toils of 
the over-tafked Pfyche.* 

I yield to none in grateful veneration of Lord 
Bacon’s philofophical writings. I am proud of 
his very name, as a lover of knowledge ; and as 
an Englifhman, I am almoft vain of it. But X 
may not permit the honeft workings of national 
attachment to degenerate into the jealous and in- 
difcriminatc partiality of clanftiip. Unawed by 
fuch as praife and abufe by wholefale, I dare avow 
that there are points in the charafter of our Veru- 


As a fummary of Dr. R. Hooke’s multifarious recipe for 
the growth of fcience may be fairly placed that of the cele- 
brated Dr. Watts for the improvement of the mind, which 
was thought by Dr. Knox to be worthy of infertion in the 
Elegant Extra6ls, vol. ii. p. 456, under the head of 

DireSiions concerning our Ideas, 

Furnifh yourfelves with a rich variety of ideas. Ac- 
quaint yourfelves with things ancient and modern; things 
natural, civil, and religious ; things of your native land, and 
of foreign countries; things domeftic and national; things 
prefent, paft, and future; and above all, be well acquainted 
with God and yourfelves; with animal nature, and the 
. workings of your own fpirits. Such a general acquaintance 
with things will be of very great advantage.” 

f See the beautiful allegoric tale of Cupid and Pfyche, 
in the original of Apuleius, {De Afino aureo, L. iv. v, vi. — 
Ed.) The talks impofed on her by the jealo#fy of her 
mother-in-law, and the agency by which they are at length 
felf-performed, are noble inftances of that hidden wifdom, 
“ where more is meant than meets the ear.” 
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lam, from which I turn to the life and* labours of 
John Kepler,* as from gloom to funfhine. The 
beginning and the clofe of his life were clouded 
by poverty and domeftic troubles, while the inter- 
mediate years were comprifed within the moft tu- 
multuous period of the hiftory of his country, 
when the furies of religious and political difcord 
had left neither eye, ear, nor heart for the mufes. 
^But Kepler feemed born to prove that true genius 
can overpower all obftacles. If he gives an ac- 
count of his modes of proceeding, and of the views 
under which they firft occurred to his mind, how 
unoftentatioufly and in tranfttu.^ as it were, does 
he introduce himfelf to our notice ; and yet never 
fails to prefent the living germ out of which the 
genuine method, as the inner form of the tree of 
fcience, fprings up ! With what alFedlionate re- 
verence does he exprefs himfelf of his mafter and 
immediate predeceflbr, Tycho Brahe ; — with what 
zeal does he vindicate his fervices againft pofthu- 
mous detraction ! How often and how gladly does 
he fpeak of Copernicus ; — and with what fervent 
tones of faith and confolation does he proclaim the 
hiftoric fa£l that the great men of all ages have 
prepared the way for each other, as pioneers and 
heralds! Equally juft to the ancients and to his. 
contemporaries, how circumftantially, and with 
what exaClnefs of detail, does Kepler demonftrate 


♦ Born 1571, ten years after Lord Bacon; died 1630, 
four years after the death of Bacon. 
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that Euclid Copernicifes — wj tou Kotte^vIxou mo- 

TTE^vix/^ei EuM^slSiiSy — how elegant the compliments 
which he addreffes to Porta, and with what cor- 
diality he thanks him for the invention of the ca- 
mera obfcura^ as enlarging his views into the laws 
of vifion ! But while I cannot avoid contrafting 
this generous enthufiafm with Lord Bacon’s cold 
and invidious treatment of Gilbert, and his afler- 
tion that the works of Plato and Ariftotle had been 
carried down the ftream of time, like ftraws, by 
their levity alone, when things of weight and worth 
had funk to the bottom;— ftill in the founder of a 
revolution, fcarcely lefs important for the fcientific, 
and even for the commercial, world than that of 
Luther for the world of religion and politics, we 
muft allow much to the heat of proteftation, much 
to the vehemence of hope, afid much to the vi- 
vidnefs of novelty. Still more muft we attribute 
to the then exifting and adtual ftate of the Platonic 
and Peripatetic philofophies, or rather to the dreams 
or verbiage which then paffed current as fuch. 
Had Bacon but attached to their proper authors 
the fchemes and dodlrines which he condemns, 
our illuftrious countryman would, in this point, 
at leaft, have needed no apology. And furely no 
lover of truth, converlant with the particulars of 
Lord Bacon’s life, with the very early, almoft 
bdyifli, age at which he quitted the univerfity, and 
the manifold occupations and anxieties in which 
his public and profeflional duties engaged, and his 
courtly, — alas ! his fervile, proftitute, and mendi- 
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cant — ambition entangled him, in his after years, 
will be either furprifed or offended, though I fhould 
avow my conviftion, that he had derived his opi- 
nions of Plato and Ariftotle from any fource, ra- 
ther than from a difpaflionate and patient ftudy of 
the originals themfelves. At all events it will be 
no eafy talk to reconcile many paflages in the De 
Augmenth^ and the Redargutio P htlofophtarum^ 
with the author’s own fundamental principles, as 
eftabliflied in his ^ovum Organum; if we attach 
to the. words the meaning which they may bear, 
or even, in fome inftances, the meaning which 
might appear to us, in the prefent age, more ob- 
vious ; inftead of the fenfe in which they were em- 
ployed by the profeflbrs, whofe falfe premifes and 
barren methods Bacon was at that time contro- 
verting. And this Tiiftorical Interpretation is ren- 
dered the more necelTary by his fondnefs for point 
and antithefis in his ftyle, where we muft often 
difturb the found in order to arrive at the fenfe. 
But with thefe precautions; — and if, in collating 
the philofophical works of Lord Bacon with thofe 
of Plato, we, in both cafes alike, feparate the 
grounds and elTential principles of their philofophic 
fyftems from the indudfions themfelves ; no incon- 
fiderable portion of which, in the Britifh fage, as 
well as in the divine Athenian, is neither more 
nor lefs crude and erroneous than might be anti- 
cipated from the infant ftate of natural hiftory, 
chemiftry, and phyfiology, in their feveral ages ; 
and if we moreover feparate the principles from 
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their praftical application, which in both is not 
feldom impracticable, and, in our countryman, not 
always reconcileable with the principles them- 
felves ; — we (hall not only extraft that from each 
which is for all ages, and which conftitutes their 
true fyftems of philofophy, but ftiall convince our- 
felves that they are radically one and the fame 
fyftem; — in that, namely, which is of univerfal 
and imperifliable worth, the fcience of method,* 
and the grounds and conditions of the fcience of 
method. 
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A great authority may be a poor proof, but it is an ex- 
cellent prefumption ; and few things give a wife man a 
truer delight than to reconcile two great authorities, that 
had been commonly but falfely held to be diflbnant. 

Stapylton, 

NDER a deep impreflion of the im- 
portance of the truths I have eflayed 
to develope, I would fain remove 
every prejudice that does not origi- 
nate in the heart rather than in the underftanding. 
For truth, fays the wife man, will not enter a ma- 
levolent fpirit. 

To offer or to receive names in lieu of found 
arguments, is only lefs reprehcnfible than an often- 
tatious contempt of the great men of former ages ; 
but we may well and wifely avail ourfelves of au- 
thorities, in confirmation of truth, and above all, 
in the removal of prejudices founded on imperfedl: 
information. I do not fee, therefore, how I can. 
more appropriately conclude this firft, explanatory 
and controverfial fediion of the inquiry, than by a 
brief ftatement of our renowned countryman’s own 
principles of method, conveyed for the greater 
part in his own words. Nor do I fee, in what 
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more precife form I can recapitulate the fubftance 
of the dodlrines afferted and vindicated in the pre- 
ceding pages. For I reft my ftrongeft pretenfions 
to a calm and refpecftful perufal, in the firft inftance, 
on the fadl, that I have only reproclaimed the co- 
inciding prcfcripts of the Athenian Verulam, and 
the Britifli Plato — genuinam fcilicet Platonis dialec- 
ticem^ et methodologiam principiale 7 n 

FRANCISCI DE VERULAMIO. 

In the firft inftance. Lord Bacon equally with rny- 
felf demands what I have ventured to call the in- 
telle£lual or mental initiative, as the motive and 
guide of every philofophical experiment ; fome 
well-grounded purpofe, fome diftindl impreflion of 
the probable rcfults, fome felf-confiftent anticipa- 
tion as the ground of theprudens qmsjiio^ the fore- 
thoughtful query, which he affirms to be the prior 
half of the knowledge fought, dimidium fdentits. 
With him, therefore, as with me, an idea is an 
experiment propofed, an experiment is an idea re- 
alized. For fo, though in other words, he himfelf 
informs us : neque id molimur tarn injlrumentis 
quam experimentii ,* etenim experimentorum huge 
major ejl fubtilitas quam fenfus ipjius^ licet injlru- 
mentis exquijitis adjuti. De iis loquimur experi- 
mentis^ qua ad intentionem ejus quod quaritur per it c 
et fecundum artem excogitata et appojita funt. Itaque 
perceptioni fenfus immediata ac propria non multum 
trihuimus : fed eo rem deducimus.^ ut fenfus tantum 
de experiment 0^ experimentum de re^ judicet. This 
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laft fentence is, as the attentive reader will have 
himfelf detefted, one of thofe faulty verbal anti- 
thefes not unfrequent in Lord Bacon’s writings. 
Pungent antithefes, and the analogies of wit in 
which the refemblance is too often more indebted 
to the double or equivocal fenfe of a word, than to 
any real conformity * in the thing or image, form 
the dulcia vitia of his ftyle, the Dalilahs of our 
'philofophical Samfon. But in this inftance, as in- 
deed throughout all his works, the meaning is clear 
and ' evident ; — namely, that the fenfe can appre- 
hend, through the organs of fenfe, only the phano^ 
menu evoked by the experiment : vis vero mentis 
ea^ qua experimentum excogitaverat^ de re judicet : 
that is, that power, which out of its own concep- 
tions had fliaped the experiment, muft alone de- 
termine the true import of the phanomena. If 
again we afk, what it is which gives birth to the 
queftion, and then ad intentionem quajiionts fua 
experimentum excogitate unde de re judicet ^ the an- 
fwer is, — lux intelleSiuSe lumen ficcume the pure and 
imperfonal reafon, freed from all the various idols 
enumerated by our great legiflator of fcience (idola 
tribus efpecuseforie theatri ) ; that is, freed from the 
limits, the paflions, the prejudices, the peculiar 
habits of the human underftanding, natural or ac- 


* Thus (to take the firft Inftance that occurs), Bacon 
fays, that fome knowledges, like the ftars, are fo high that 
they give no light. Where the word, “ high,” means 
“deep or fublime,” in the one cafe, and “diftant” in the 
other. 
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quired ; but above all, pure from the arrogance, 
which leads man to take the forms and mechanifm 
of his own mere reflective faculty, as the meafure 
of nature and of Deity. In this indeed we find the 
great objeCl both of Plato’s and of Lord Bacon’s 
labours. They both faw that there could be no 
hope of any fruitful and fecure method, while forms, 
merely fubjeCtive, were prefumed as the true and 
proper moulds of objective truth. This is the fenfe 
in which Lord Bacon ufes the phrafcs, intelleSlus 
humanus^ mens hominis^ fo profoundly and juftly 
characterized in the preliminary eflay to the Novum 
Organu??!.^ And with all right and propriety did 
he fo apply them : for this was, in faCt, the fenfe 
in which the phrafes were applied by the teachers, 
whom he is controverting ; by the doCIors of the 
fchools, and the vifionaries of the laboratory. To 
adopt the bold but happy phrafe of a late ingenious 
French writer, it is the homme particuUer^ as con- 
trafted with Ihomme general^ againft which, He- 
raclitus and Plato, among the ancients, and among 
the moderns. Bacon and Stewart (rightly under- 
ftood), warn and pre-admonifh the fincere inquirer. 
Moft truly, and in ftrift confonance with his two 
great predecefTors, does our immortal Verulam 
teach, that the human underftanding, even inde- 
pendently of the caufes that always, previoufly to 
its"purification by philofophy, render it more or Icfs 
turbid or uneven, fpeculum ince quale rerum ra- 


* Diftrihutio O peris. — Ed. 
M 
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dm ex figura et felfione propria immutat : * that 
our underftanding not only reflefts the objefts fub- 
jecSlively, that is, fubftitutes for the inherent laws 
and properties of the objects the relations which 
the objefts bear to its own particular conftitution ; 
but that in all its confcious prefentations and re- 
flexes, it is itfelf only a phenomenon of the inner 
fenfe, and requires the fame correftions as the ap- 
pearances tranfmitted by the outward fenfes. But 
that th^re is potentially, if not aftually, in every 
rational being, a fomewhat, call it what you will, 
the pure reafon, the fpirit, lumen ftccum^ voi/g, <pag 
voE^ov, intelledlual intuition, or the like, — and that 
in this are to be found the indifpenfable conditions 
of all fcience, and fcientific refearch, whether me- 
ditative, contemplative, or experimental, — is often 
exprelTed, and every where fuppofed, by Lord Ba- 
con. And that this is not only the right but the 
pofllble nature of the human mind, to which it is 
capable gf being rcftored, is implied in the various 
remedies prefcribcd by him for its difeafes, and in 
the various means of neutralizing or converting 
into ufeful inftrumentality the imperfedlions which 
cannot be removed. There is a fublime truth 
contained in his favourite phrafe, idola intellelius. 
He thus tells us, that the mind of man is an edifice 
not built with human hands, which needs only be 
purged of its idols and idolatrous fervices to be- 
come the temple of the true and living Light. 


♦ Org. Diftrib. Opens. — Ed. 
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Nay, he has fliown and eftabliftied the true crite- 
rion between the ideas and the idola of the mind ; 
namely, that the former are manifefted by their 
adequacy to thofe ideas in nature, which in and 
through them are contemplated. JVa» leve quid- 
dam interejl inter humana mentis idola et divina 
mentis ideas^ hoc eji^ inter placita quadam inania 
et veras Jignaturas atque imprejjiones falias in crea- 
turis^ prout inveniuntur.^ Thus the difference, or 
rather diftinftion, between Plato and Lord Bacon 
is fimply this : that philofophy being necelTarily 
bipolar, Plato treats principally of the truth, as it 
manifefts itfelf at the ideal pole, as the fcience of 
intcllefl: ( de mundo intelUgihili ) ; while Bacon con- 
fines himfelf, for the moft part, to the fame truth, 
as it is manifefted at the other or material pole, as 
the fcience of nature (de mundo fenfibili). It is as 
neceffary, therefore, that Plato fliould direft his 
inquiries chiefly to thofe objective truths thatexift 
in and for the intelledl alone, the images and re- 
prefentatives of which we conftrueft for ourfelves 
by figure, number, and word ; as that Lord Bacon 
fliould attach his main concern to the truths which 
have their fignatures in nature, and which (as he 
himfelf plainly and often afferts) may indeed be re- 
vealed to us through and with, but never by the 
fenfes, or the faculty of fenfe. Otherwife, indeed, 
inltead of being more objeftive than the former 
(which they arc not in any fenfe, both being in this 


* No^. Org. P. II. Su?nm, 23. — Ed. 
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refpeft the fame), they would be lefs fo, and, in 
fadt, incapable of being infulated from the idola 
tribus ( qua J funt fundata in ipfa natura humana^ 
atque in ipfa tribu feu gente hominum. Falfo enim 
ajferitur fenfum humanum ejfe menfuram rerum ; 
quin contra^ omnes perceptiones tarn fenfus quam 
mentis.^ funt ex analogia hominis^ non ex analogia 
univerfi.* Hence too, it will not furprife us, that 
Plato fo often calls ideas living laws, in which the 
mind has its whole true being and permanence ; or 
that Bacon, vice verfa^ names the laws of nature 
ideas ; and reprefents what I have in a former part 
of this difquifition called fa£l:s o/fcience and cen- 
tral phano7nena^ as fignatures, impreffions, and fym- 
bols of ideas. A diftinguifhable power felf-affirmed, 
and feen in its unity with the Eternal EfTence, is, 
according to Plato, an idea : and the difeipline, by 
which the human mind is purified from its idols 
and raifed to the contemplation of ideas, 
and thecce to the fecure and ever-progreflive, 
though never-ending, inveftigation of truth and 
reality by fcientific method, comprehends what the 
fame philofopher fo highly extols under the title of 
dialedlic. According to Lord Bacon, as deferibing 
the fame truth feen from the oppofite point, and 
applied to natural philofophy, an idea would be de- 
fined as — intuitio five invention qua in perceptione 
fenfus non eji ( ut qua pura et fed luminis intetlec- 
tioni ef propria ) idearum divina mentis^ prout in 


Nov. Org. P. II. Summ. 41.— 
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creaturis per Jignaturas fuas fefe pate fact ant. That 
(faith the judicious Hooker) which doth aflign unto 
each thing the kind, that which doth moderate 
the force and power, that which doth appoint the 
form and meafure, of working, the fame we term a 
law/’* 

We can now, as men furniflied with fit and re- 
fpeftable credentials, proceed to the hiftoric impor- 
tance and pradtical application of method, under the* 
deep and folemn conviftion, that without this guid- 
ing light neither can the fciences attain to their full 
evolution, as the organs of one vital and harmoni- 
ous body, nor that moft weighty and concerning of 
all fciences, the fcience of education, be underftood 
in its firft elements, much lefs difplay its powers, 
as the nijus formativm ^ of focial man, as the ap- 


* EccL Pol. B. I. 2 . — Ed. 

f So our medical writers commonly tranflate Profefibr 
Blumenbach’s Bildungprieb^ the 'vis plajHca, or >vis <vita 
for matrix, of the elder phyfiologifts, and the life or living 
principle of John Hunter, the profoundeft, I had almolt 
faid the only, phyfiological philofopher of the latter half of 
the preceding century. For in what other fenfe can we 
underftand either his affertion, that this principle or agent 
is independent of organization, which yet it animates, fuf- 
tains, and repairs, or the purport of that magnificent com- 
mentary on his fyftem, the Hunterian Mufeum ? The Hun- 
terian idea of a life or vital principle independent of the or- 
ganization, yet in each organ working inftin6lively towards 
its^prefervation, as the ants or termites in repairing the nefts 
of their own fabrication, demonttrate*s that John Hunter did 
not, as Stahl and others had done, individualize, or make 
an hypofiajis of the principles of life, as a fomething mani- 
feftable per fe, and confequently itlelf a phenomenon ; the 
latency of which was to be attributed to accidental, or at 
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pointed protoplaft of true humanity. Never can 
fociety comprehend fully, and in its whole pra^lical 
extent, the permanent diftinft ion, and theoccafional 


leaft contingent caufes, as for example, the limits or imper- 
feftion of our fenfes, or the inaptnefs of the media', but that 
herein he philofophized in the fpirit of the pureft Newto- 
nians, who in like manner refufed to hypoftaiize the law of 
gravitation into an ether, which even if its exiftence were 
conceded, would need another gravitation for itfelf. The 
Hunterian pofition is a genuine philofophic idea, the nega- 
tive teft of which as of all ideas is, that it is equi-diftant 
from an ens logicum or abftra6Hon, an ens reprafentatinjum 
or generalization, and an ens phantajlicum or imaginary 
thing ox phanornenon. 

Is not the progrefllve enlargement, f.ie boldnefs without 
temerity, of chirurgical views and chirurgical pra6licc fince 
Hunter’s time to the prefent day, attributable, in almoft 
every inllance, to his fubftitution of what may perhaps be 
called experimental dynamics, for the mechanical notions, 
or the lefs injurious traditional empiricifm, of his predecef- 
fors? And this, too, though the light is ftiil ftruggling 
through a cloud, and though it is ftied on many who I'ee 
either dimly or not at all the idea from which it is e-radi- 
ated? Willingly would I defignate, what I have elfcwhere 
called the mental initiative, by fome term lefs obnoxious to 
the anti-Pfatonic reader, than this of idea — obnoxious, I 
mean, as foon as any precife and peculiar fenfe is attached 
to the found. Willingly would I exchange the term, might 
it be done without facrifice of the import ; and did I not 
fee, too, clearly, that it is the meaning, not the word, which 
is the object of that averfion, which, fleeing from inward 
alarm, tries to fhelter itfelf in outward contempt ; which is 
at once folly and a ftumbling-block to the partizans of a 
crafs and fenfual materialifm, the advocates of the nihil niji 
ah extra : — 

They Ihrink in, as moles. 

Nature’s mute monks, live mandrakes of the ground. 

Creep back from light, then liftcn for its found ; 

See but to dread, and dread they know not why, 

The natural alien of their negative eye ! 

Poetical Works, I. p. 259. 
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contraft, between cultivation and civilization ; ne- 
ver can it attain to a due infight into the momen- 
tous fa 61 :, fearfully as it has been, and even now 
is, exemplified in a neighbour country, that a na- 
tion can never be a too cultivated, but may eafily 
become an over-civilized, race : never, I repeat, 
can this fanative and preventive knowledge take 
up its abode among us, while we oppofe ourfelves 
voluntarily to that grand prerogative of our nature; 
a hungering and thirfting after truth, as the appro- 
priate end of our intelligential, and its point of 
union with our moral, nature ; but therefore after 
truth, that muft be found within us before it can 
be intelligibly refleiled back on the mind from 
without, and a religious regard to which is indif- 
pcnfable, both as guide and objeft to the juft for- 
mation of the human being, poor and rich : while, 
in a word, we are blind to the mafter-light, which 
I have already prefented in various points of view, 
and recommended by whatever is of higheft autho- 
rity with the venerators of the ancient, and the 
adherents of modern, philofophy. 
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Tlo'Kvfxa^U voov ov — ETvai yap £v to o'0<f>cv, t'rrt^’ao-Qai yviu~ 

fxr.v »iT6 kyuv^ipwcrei Travra ha vdvrm» Heraclitus.* 

The efFcftive education of the reafon is not to be fupplied 
by multifarious acquirements : for there is but one know- 
ledge that merits to be called wifdom, a knowledge that is 
one^ with a law which lliall govern all in and through all. 

Hijiorical and Illujirative, 

HERE is ftill preferved in the Royal 
Obfervatory at Richmond the model of 
a bridge, conftrufted by the late juftly 
celebrated Mr. Atwood (at that time, 
however, in the decline of life), in the confidence, 
that he had explained the wonderful properties of 
the arch as refulting from the compound a6tion of 
fimple wedges, or of the rectilinear folids of which 
the material arch was compofed ; and of which 
I'uppofed difeovery, his model was to exhibit ocu- 
lar proof. Accordingly, he took a fufficient num- 
ber of wedges of brafs highly poliftied. Arranging 
thefe at firft on a Ikeleton arch of wood, he then 
removed this fcafFolding or fupport ; and the bridge 
not only ftood firm, without any cement between 
the iquares, but he could take away any given por- 
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tion of them, as a third or a half, and appending 
a correfpondent weight, at either fide, the remain- 
ing part flood as before. Our venerable fovereign, 
who is known to have had a particular intereft and 
pleafure in all works and difcoveries of mechanic 
fcience or ingenuity, looked at it for awhile ftead- 
faflly, and, as his manner was, with quick and 
broken expreflions of praife and courteous appro- 
bation, in the form of anfwers to his own quef- 
tions. At length turning to the confl:ru6lor, he 
faid, “ But, Mr. Atwood, you have prefumed the 
figure. You have put the arch firft in this wooden 
fkcleton. Can you build a bridge of the fame 
wedges in any other figure ? A ftrait bridge, or 
with two lines touching at the apex ? If not, is 
it not evident, that the bits of brafs derive their 
continuance in the prefent pofition from the pro- 
perty of the arch, and not the arch from the pro- 
perty of the wedge ? ” The obje£lion was fatal, 
the juftice of the remark not to be refifted \ and 
I have ever deemed it a forcible illuftration of the 
Ariftotelian axiom, with refpeft to all juft reafon- 
ing, that the whole is of neccflity prior to its parts ; 
nor can I conceive a more apt illuftration of the 
fcientific principles I have already laid down. 

All method fuppofes a union of feveral things 
to a common end, either by difpofition, as in the 
works of man ; or by convergence, as in the ope- 
rations and produdls of nature. That we acknow- 
ledge a method, even in the latter, refults from the 
religious inftinft which bids us “ find tongues in 
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trees ; books in the running ftreams ; fermons in 
ftones ; and good (that is. Tome ufeful end anfwer- 
ing to fome good purpofe) in every thing.” In a 
felf-confcious and thence reflecting being, no in- 
ftincft can exift ^vithout engendering the belief of 
an object correfponding to it, either prcfent or fu- 
ture, real or capable of being realized ; much lefs 
the inftinct, in which humanity itfelf is grounded ; 
— that by which, in every act of confcious per- 
ception; we at once identify our being with that of 
the world without us, and yet place ourfelves in 
contra-diftinction to that world. Leaft of all can 
this myfterious pre-difpofition exift without evolv- 
ing a belief that the produftive power,* which in 
nature ads as nature, is eflentially one (that is, of 

* Obfcure from too great comprefTion. The fenfe is, 
that the productive power, or ^is naturanSy which in the 
fenfible world, or natura naturata, is what we mean by the 
word, nature, when we Tpeak. of the fame as an agent, is 
eflentially one, &c. In other words, idea and law are the 
fubjeCtive and objective poles of the fame magnet, that is, 
of the fame living and energizing reafon. What an idea 
is in the fubjeCt, that is, in the mind, is a law in the objeCt, 
that is, in nature. But throughout thefe eflTays the want of 
illuftrative examples, and varied expofition is, I am con- 
fcious, the main deteCt, and it was occafioned by the haunt- 
ing dread of being tedious. But O ! the cold water that 
was thrown on me, chiefly from thofe from whom I ought 
to have received warmth and encouragement ! “ Who, do 
you expeCl, will read this,” &c. — But, vanity as it may ap- 
pear, it is neverthelcfs true, and uttered with feelings the 
moft unlike thofe of felf-conceit, that it has been my mif- 
take through life to be looking up to thofe whom I ought 
to have been looking at, nay (in fome inftances) down upon. 
— June 23rd, 1829. 
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one kind) with the intelligence, which is in the 
human mind above nature; however disfigured 
this belief may become by accidental forms or ac- 
companiments, and though like heat in the thaw- 
ing of ice, it may appear only in its effefts. So 
univerfally has this convidlion leavened the very 
fubftance of all difeourfe, that there is no language 
on earth in which a man can abjure it as a preju- 
dice, without employing terms and conjunftions 
that fuppofe its reality, with a feeling very diffe- 
rent from that which accompanies a figurative or 
metaphorical ufe of words. In all aggregates of 
conftrudlion therefore, which we contemplate as 
wholes, whether as integral parts or as a fyllem, 
we afllime an intention, as the initiative, of which 
the end is the correlative. 

Hence proceeds the introduftion of final caufes 
in the works of nature equally as in thofc of man. 
Hence their aflTumption, as conftitutive and expla- 
natory, by the mafs of mankind ; and the employ- 
ment of the prefumption, as an auxiliary and regu- 
lative principle, by the enlightened naturalifl, whofe 
office it is to feek, difeover, and inveftigate the ef- 
ficient caufes. Without denying, that to refolve 
the efficient into the final may be the ultimate aim 
of philofophy, he, of good right, refifts the fubfti- 
tution of the latter for the former, as premature, 
pl*efumptuous, and preclufive of all fcience ; well 
aware, that thofe fciences have been moft progref- 
five, in which this confufion has been either pre- 
cluded by the nature of the fcience itfelf, as in pure 
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mathematics, or avoided by the good fenfe of its 
cultivator. Yet even he admits a teleological 
ground in phyfics and phyfiology ; that is, the pre- 
fumption of a fomething analogous to the cafualty 
of the human will, by which, without aligning to 
nature, as nature, a confeious purpofe, he may yet 
diftinguifh her agency from a blind and lifelefs me- 
chanifm. Even he admits its ufe, and, in many 
infl-ances, its neceffity, as a regulative principle; 
as a ground of anticipation, for the guidance of his 
judgment and for the direftion of his obfervation 
and experiment; — briefly in all that preparatory 
procefs, which the French language fo happily ex- 
prelTes hy port enter ^ to find out the eaft for one’s 
fclf. When the naturalift contemplates the ftruc- 
ture of a bird, for inftance, the hollow cavity of 
the bones, the pofition of the wings for motion, 
and of the tail for fleering its courfc, and the like, 
he knows indeed that there mufl be a correfpond- 
ent mechanifm, as the nexus effeSlivus ; but he 
knows, likewife, that this will no more explain the 
particular exiflence of the bird, than the principles 
of cohefion could inform him why of two build- 
ings one is a palace and the other a church. Nay, 
it mufl not be overlooked, that the aflumption of 
the nexus effeSlivus itfelf originates in the mind, as 
one of the laws under which alone it can reduce 
the manifold of the impreflion from without into 
unity, and thus contemplate it as one thing ; and 
could never (as hath been clearly proved by Mr. 
Hume) have been derived from outward experi- 
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ence, in which it is indeed prefuppofed as a necef- 
fary condition. Noth nexus caufalis non oritur^ fed 
fupponitur^ a fenfthus. Between the purpofe and 
the end the component parts are included, and 
thence receive their pofition and character as means, 
that is, parts contemplated as parts. It is in this 
fenfe, that I will affirm that the parts, as means to 
an end, derive their pofition, and therein their qua- 
lities (or charadler) — nay, I dare add, their vcrjr 
exiftence, as particular things, — from the antece- 
dent method, or fclf-organizing purpofe ; upon 
which therefore I have dwelt fo long. 

I am aware that it is with our cognitions as with 
our children. There is a period in which the 
method of nature is working for them ; a period 
of aimlefs a(i^ivity and unregulated accumulation, 
during which it is enough if we can preferve them 
in health and out of harm’s way. Again, there is 
a period of orderlinefs, of circumfpc^Iion, of dif- 
cipline, in which we purify, feparate, define, feleft, 
arrange, and fettle the nomenclature of commu- 
nication. There is alfo a period of dawning and 
twilight, a period of anticipation, affording trials 
of ftrength. And all thefe, both in the growth of 
the fciences and in the mind of a rightly-educated 
individual, will precede the attainment of a feien- 
tific method. But, notwithftanding this, unlefs 
the importance of the latter be felt and acknow- 
ledged, unlefs its attainment be looked forward to 
and from the very beginning prepared for, there is 
little hope and fmall chance that any education 
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will be condudled aright ; or will ever prove in 
reality worth the name. 

Much labour, much wealth may have been ex- 
pended, yet the final refult will too probably war- 
rant the farcafm of the Scythian traveller : Fsff/ 
quantum nihili! and draw from a wife man the 
earneft recommendation of a full draught from 
Lethe, as the firft and indifpenfable preparative for 
the waters of the true Helicon. Alas ! how many 
examples are now prefent to my memory, of young 
men the moft anxioufly and expenfively be-fchool- 
maftcred, be-tutored, be-le 61 :urec, any thing but 
educated \ who have received arms and ammu- 
nition, inftead of /kill, ftrength, and courage ; 
varnilhed rather than polifhed ; periloufly over- 
civilized, and moft pitiably uncultivated ! And all 
from inattention to the method dictated by nature 
hcrfelf, to the fimple truth, that as the forms in all 
organized exiftence, fo inuft all true and living 
knowledge proceed from within ; that it may be 
trained, fupported, fed, excited, but can never be 
infufed or imprefled. 

Look back on the hiftory of the fciences. Re- 
view the method in which providence has brought 
the more favoured portion of mankind to their 
prefent ftate. Lord Bacon has juftly remarked, 
antiquitas faculi juventus mundi’^ — antiquity of 
time is the youth of the world and of fcience. In 
the childhood of the human race, its education 


* Advancement of Learning, B. i . — E d. 
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commenced with the cultivation of the moral fenfe; 
the objeft propofed being fuch as the mind only 
could apprehend, and the principle of obedience 
being placed in the will. The appeal in both was 
made to the inward man. Through faith we un- 
derfland that the worlds were framed by the word 
of God; fo that things which are feen were not 
made of things which do appear^ The folution of 
phenomena can never be derived from phisnomena. 
Upon this ground, the writer of the epiftle to the 
Hebrews (c. xi.) is not lefs philof()phical than elo- 
quent. The aim, the method throughout was, in 
the firft place, to awaken, to cultivate, and to ma- 
ture the truly human in human nature, in and 
through itfelf, or as independently as poflible of 
the notices derived from fenfe, and of the motives 
that had reference to the fenfations ; till the time 
fliould arrive when the fenfes themfelves might be 
allowed to prefent fymbols and atteftations of 
truths, learnt previoufly from deeper and inner 
fources. Thus the firft: period of the education 
of our race was evidently afligncd to the cultiva- 
tion of humanity itfelf, or of that in man, which 
of all known embodied creatures he alone pof- 
fefles, the pure reafon, as defigned to regulate the 
will. And by what method was this done ? Firft, 
by the excitement of the idea of their Creator as a 
fpiYit, of an idea which they were ftridlly forbidden 
to realize to themfelves under any image ; and, 
fecondly, by the injun£l:ion of obedience to the 
will of a fupcr-fenfual Being. Nor did the method 
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ftop here. F or, unle/s we are equally to contradift 
Mofes and the New Teftament, in compliment to 
the paradox of a Warburton, the rewards of their 
obedience were placed at a diftance. For the 
time prefent they equally with us were to endure, 
as feeing him who is invifible. Their bodies they 
were taught to confider as fleflily tents, which as 
pilgrims they were bound to pitch wherever the 
mvifible Director of their route fliould appoint, 
however barren or thorny the fpot might appear. 
Fezo and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been^ fays the aged Ifrael. But that life was but 
his pilgrimage, and he trufted in the promifes. 

Thus were the very firft leflbns in the divine 
fchool afligned to the cultivation of the reafon and 
of the will ; or rather of both as united in faith. 
The common and ultimate obje(Sl: of the will and 
of the reafon was purely fpiritual, and to be pre- 
fent in the mind of the difciple — yi^ovov iv iS'sx, (/.vi- 
S'afjLYi that is, in the idea alone, and never 

as an image or imagination. The means too, by 
which the idea was to be excited, as well as the 
fymbols by which it was to be communicated, 
were to be, as far as poflible, intelledlual. 

Thofe, on the contrary, who wilfully chofe a 
mode oppofite to this method, who determined to 
fliape their convidlions and deduce their know- 
ledge from without, by exclufive obfervation ’of 
outward and fenfible things as the only realities. 


9 - 


* Gen. xlvii. 
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became, it appears, rapidly civilized. They built 
cities, invented mufical inftruments, were artifi- 
cers if. 'jra.iV ind in iron, and refined on the means 
of lenlual gratification, and the conveniencies of 
courtly iniercourfe. They became the great maf- 
ters of the agreeable, which fraternized readily 
with cruelty and rapacity ; thefe being, indeed, 
but alternate moods of the fame fenfual felfiflinefs. 
Thus, both before and after the flood, the vicious* 
of mankind receded from all true cultivation, as 
they hurried towards civilization. Finally, as it 
was not in their power to make themfelves wholly 
beafts, or to remain without a femblance of reli- 
gion ; and yet continuing faithful to their original 
maxim, and determined to receive nothing as true, 
but what they derived, or believed themfelves to 
derive from their fenfes, or (in modern phrafe) 
what they could prove a pojiertori^ they became 
idolaters of the heavens and the material elements. 
From the harmony of operation they concluded a 
certain unity of nature and defign, but were inca- 
pable of finding in the fa^fs any proof of a unity 
of perfon. They did not, in this refpecS, pretend 
to find what they muft themfelves have firft af- 
fumed. Having thrown away the clufters, which 
had grown in the vineyard of revelation, they could 
not, as later reafoners, by being born in a Chriftian 
country, have been enabled to do, hang the grapes 
on thorns, and then pluck them as the native 
growth of the bulhes. But the men of fenfe of 
the patriarchal times, negledling reafon and having 

VOL. iii. N 
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rejefted faith, adopted what the fadls feemed to 
involve and the moft obvious analogies to fuggeft. 
They acknowledged a whole bee-hive of natural 
gods ; but while they were employed in building a 
temple* confecrated to the material heavens, it 
pleafed divine wifdom to fend on them a confufion 
of lip, accompanied with the ufual embitterment 
of controverfy, where all parties are in the wrong, 
'and the grounds of quarrel are equally plaufible on 
all Tides. As the modes of error arc endlefs, the 
hundred forms of polytheifm had each its group 
of partifans who, hoftile or alienated, thencefor- 
ward formed feparate tribes kept aloof from each 
other by their ambitious leaders. Hence arofe, 
in the courfe of a few centuries, the diverfity of 
languages, which has fometimes been confounded 
with the miraculous event that was indeed its firft 
and principal, though remote, caufe. 


* I aiiiifar from being a Hutchinfonian, nor have I found 
much to relpe<S; in the twelve volumes of Hutch infon’s 
works, either as biblical comment or natural philofophy ; 
though I give him credit for orthodoxy and good inten- 
tions. But his interpretation of the firft nine verfes of Ge- 
nefis xi. feems not only rational in itfelf, and confiftentwith 
after accounts of the facred hiftorian, but proved to be the 
literal fenfe of the Hebrew text. His explanation of the 
cherubim is pleafing and plaufible : I dare not lay more. 
Thofe who would wilh to learn the moft important points 
of the Hutchinfonian do6>rine in the moft favourable form, 
and in the Ihorteft poflible fpace, I can refer to Duncan 
Forbes's Letter to a Biftiop. If my own judgment did not 
withhold my aflent, I ftiould never be alhamed of a con- 
viction holden, profefled, and advocated by lb good and 
wife a man as Duncan Forbes. 
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Following next, and as the reprefen tative of the 
youth and approaching manhood of the human 
intelleft, we have ancient Greece, from Orpheus, 
Linus, Mufaius, and the other mythological bards, 
or perhaps the brotherhoods imperfonated under 
thofe names,* to the time when the republics loft 
their independence, and their learned men fank 
into copyifts and commentators of the works of 
their forefathers. That I include thefe as edu- 
cated under a diftindb providential, though not mi- 
raculous, difpenfation, will furprife no one, who 
refle£ts that in whatever has a permanent opera- 
tion on the deftinies and intellectual condition of 
mankind at large — that in all which has been ma- 
nifeftly employed as a co-agent in the mightieft 
revolution of the moral world, the propagation of 
the gofpel ; and in the intellectual progrefs of 
mankind, in the reftoration of philofophy, fcience, 
and the ingenuous arts — it were irreligion not to 
acknowledge the hand of divine providence. The 
periods, too, join on to each other. The earlieft 
Greeks took up the religious and lyrical poetry of 


* “ I have no doubt whatever that Homer is a mere con- 
crete name for the rhapfodies of the Iliad. Of courfe there 
was a Homer, and twenty befides. * * I have the 
Hrmeft convi6Iion that Homer is a mere traditional fyno- 
nyme with, or Hgure for, the Iliad. You cannot conceive 
for a moment, any thing about the poet, as you call him, 
apart from that poem. Difference in men there was in de- 
gree, but not in kind ; one man was, perhaps, a better poet 
than another j but he was a poet upon the lame ground 
and with the fame feelings as the reft. Table Talk, 67 
271. 2nd. edit. — Ed. 
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the Hebrews ; and the fchools of the prophets 
were, however partially and imperfectly, repre- 
fented by the myfteries, derived through the cor- 
rupt channel of the Phoenicians. With thefe fe- 
cret fchools of phyfiological theology the mythi- 
cal poets were doubtlefs in connection ; and it was 
thefe fchools, which prevented polytheifm from 
producing all its natural barbarizing effeCts. The 
myfteries and the mythical hymns and pseans 
fliaped themfelves gradually into epic poetry and 
hiftory on the one hand, and into the ethical tra- 
gedy and philofophy on the other. Under their 
protection, and that of a youthful liberty fecretly 
controlled by a fpecies of internal theocracy, the 
fciences and the fterner kinds of the fine arts, 
namely, architecture and ftatuary, grew up to- 
gether ; — followed, indeed, by painting, but a fta- 
tuefquc and aufterely idealized painting, which 
did not degenerate into mere copies of the fenfc, 
till the procefs, for which Greece exifted, had been 
completed. Contraft the rapid progrefs and per- 
fection of all the products, which owe their exift- 
ence and character to the mind’s own aCts, intel- 
lectual or imaginative, with the rudenefs of their 
application to the inveftigation of phyfical laws 
and phenomena : then contemplate the Greeks 
{r^cxloi as) TToihg) as reprefenting a portion only 
of the education of man; and the conclufion is 
inevitable. 

In the education of the mind of the race, as in 
that of the individual, each different age and pur- 
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pofe requires different obje<9:s and different means ; 
though all dictated by the fame principle, tending 
toward the fame end, and forming confecutive 
parts of the fame method. But if the fcale taken 
be fufficiently large to neutralize or render infig- 
nificant the difturbing forces of accident, the de- 
gree of fuccefs is the beft criterion by which to 
appreciate, both the wifdom of the general prin- 
ciple, and the fitnefs of the particular objects to 
the given epoch or period. Now it is a fafl:, for 
the greater part of univerfal acceptance, and at- 
tefted as to the remainder by all that is of higheft 
fame and authority, by the great, wife, and good, 
during a fpace of at leaft feventcen centuries — 
weighed againft whom the opinions of a few dif- 
tinguifhed individuals, or the fafhion of a fingle 
age, muft be holden light in the balance, — it is a 
fa£l, I fay, that whatever could be educed by the 
mind out of its own effence, by attention to its 
own a£ts and laws of adtion, or as the psodudls of 
the fame ; and whatever likewife could be re- 
flefted from material mafles transformed as it were 
into mirrors, the excellence of which is to reveal, 
in the leaft poffible degree, their own original 
forms and natures; — all thefe, whether arts or 
fciences, the ancient Greeks carried to an almoft 
ideal perfection : while in the application of their 
fkill and fcience to the inveftigation of the laws 
of the fenfible world, and the qualities and com- 
pofition of material concretes, chemical, mecha- 
nical, or organic, their eflays were crude and im- 
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profperous, compared with thofe of the moderns 
during the early morning of their ftrength, and 
even at the firfl: re-afcenfion of the light. But 
(till more ftriking will the difference appear, if we 
contraft the phyfiological fchemes and fancies of 
the Greeks with their own difcoveries in the re- 
gion of the pure intelleft, and with their ftill un- 
rivalled fuccefs in the arts of imagination. In the 
averfio'n of their great men from any pradlical ufe 
of their philofophic difcoveries, as in the well- 
known inftance of Archimedes, the foul of the 
world was at work ; and the few exceptions were 
but a rufli of billows driven fhoreward by fome 
chance guft before the hour of tide, inftantly re- 
traced, and leaving the fands bare and foundlefs 
long after the momentary glitter had been loll in 
evaporation. 

The third period, that of the Romans, was de- 
voted to the preparations for preferving, propa- 
gating and realizing the labours of the preceding ; 
to war, empire, law. To this we may refer the 
defeC of all originality in the Latin poets and phi- 
lofophers, on the one hand, and on the other, the 
predileCion of thq Romans for aftrology, magic, 
divination, in all its forms. It was the Roman 
inftinC to appropriate by conqueft and to give 
fixure by legillation. And it was the bewilder- 
ment and prematurity of the fame inftinC: which 
reftleflly impelled them to materialize the ideas of 
the Greek philofophers, and to render them prac- 
tical by fuperftitious ufes. 
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Thus the Hebrews may be regarded as the fixed 
mid point of the living line, toward which the 
Greeks as the ideal pole, and the Romans as the 
material, were ever approximating ; till the coin- 
cidence and final fynthefis took place in Chrifti- 
anity, of which the Bible is the law, and Chriften- 
dom the phanomenon. So little confirmation from 
hiftory, from the procels of education planned and 
conducted by unerring Providence, do thofe theo- 
rifts receive, who would at leaft begin (too many, 
alas ! both begin and end) with the objedls of the 
fenfes 5 as if nature herfelf had not abundantly 
performed this part of the tafk, by continuous, 
irrefiftible enforcements of attention to her pre- 
fence, to the direft beholding, to the apprehenfion 
and obfervaticn, of the objefts that ftimulate the 
fenfes ; — as if the cultivation of the mental powers, 
by methodical exercife of their own forces, were 
not the fecureft means of forming the true corref- 
pondents to them in the fundlions of comparifon, 
judgment, and interpretation. 
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Sapimus animo,fruimur anima ; fine animo anima efi debilis, 

L. Accii Fragmenta. 

S there are two wants connatural to 
man, fo are there two main direftions 
of human acSlivity, pervading in mo- 
dern times the whole civilized world ; 
and conftituting and fuftaining that nationality 
which yet it is their tendency, and, more or lefs, 
their effeft, to tranfcend and to moderate, — trade 
and literature. Thefe were they, which, after the 
difmemberment of the old Roman world, gradually 
reduced tl^e conquerors and the conquered at once 
into feveral nations and a common Chriftendom. 
The natural law of increafe and the inftinfts of 
family may produce tribes, and, under rare and pe- 
culiar circumftances, fettlements and neighbour- 
hoods ; and conqueft may form empires. But 
without trade and literature, mutually commingled, 
there can be no nation ; without commerce and 
fcience, no bond of nations. As the one hath for 
its obje 61 : the wants of the body, real or artificial, 
the defires for which are for the greater part, nay, 
as far as the origination of trade and commerce is 
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concerned, altogether excited from without ; fo 
the other has for its origin, as well as for its objeft, 
the wants of the mind, the gratification of which 
is a natural and neceflary condition of its growth 
and fanity. And the man (or the nation, confi- 
dcred according to its predominant charafter as 
one man) may be regarded under thefe circum- 
ftanccs, as adling in two forms of method, infepa- 
rably co-cxiftent, yet producing very different ef- 
fects accordingly as one or the other obtains the 
primacy ; the fenfes, the memory, and the under- 
ftanding, (that is, the retentive, refle6livc, and ju- 
dicial fundlions of his mind) being common to both 
methods. As is the rank afligned to each in the 
theory and practice of the governing dalles, and, 
according to its prevalence in forming the founda- 
tion of their public habits and opinions, fo will be 
the outward and inward life of the people at large : 
fuch will the nation be. In tracing the epochs, 
and alternations of their relative fovereig^^ty or fub- 
jedion, confifts the philofophy of hiftory. In the 
power of diftinguifliing and appreciating their fe- 
veral refults confifts the hiftoric fenfe. And that 
under the afcendency of the mental and moral cha- 
rader the commercial relations may thrive to the 
utmoft defirable point, while the reverfe is ruinous 
to both, and fooner or later effeduates the fall or 
debafement of the country itfelf— this is the richeft 
truth obtained for mankind by hiftoric refearch ; 
though unhappily it is the truth, to which a rich 
and commercial nation liftens with moft reludance 
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and receives with leaft faith. Where the brain and 
the immediate condudlors of its influence remain 
healthy and vigorous, the defe6ts and difeafcs of the 
eye will moft often admit either of a cure or a fub- 
llitute. And fo is it with the outward profperity 
of a llate, where the well-being of the people pof- 
felTcs the primacy in the aims of the governing 
claflfes, and in the public feeling. But what avails 
ttie peffedl ftate of the eye, 

Though clear 

To outward view of blemifli or of fpot,* 

where the optic nerve is paralyzed by a preflTure on 
the brain ? And even fo is it not only with the 
well-being, but ultimately with the profperity of a 
people, where the former is confidered (if it be 
confidered at all) as fubordinate and fecondary to 
wealth and revenue. 

In the purfuits of commerce the man is called 
into action from without, in order to appropriate 
the outward world, as far as he can bring it within 
his reach, to the purpofes of his fenfes and fenfual 
nature. His ultimate end is appearance and en- 
joyment. Where on the other hand the nurture 
and evolution of humanity is the final aim, there 
will foon be feen a general tendency toward, an 
earnell feeking after, fome ground common to the 
world and to man, therein to find the one principle 
of permanence and identity, the rock of ftrength 
and refuge, to which the foul may cling amid the 


* Milton, Sonnet to Cyriack Skinner. — Ed, 
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fleeting furge-like objeds of the fenfes. Difliurbed 
as by the obfcure quickening of an inward birth ; 
made reftlefs by fwarming thoughts, that, like bees 
when they lirfl: mifs the queen and mother of the 
hive, with vain difeurfion feek each in the other 
what is the common need of all ; man fallies forth 
into nature — in nature, as in the fhadows and re- 
flc 61 :ions of a clear river, to difeover the originals 
of the forms prefented to him in his own intelle£l. 
Over thefe fhadows, as if they were the fubftantial 
powers and prefiding fpirits of the ftream, Nar- 
cilTus-like, he hangs delighted : till finding nowhere 
a reprefentative of that free agency which yet is a 
faeft of immediate confeioufnefs fandtioned and made 
fearfully fignificant by his prophetic confcience, he 
learns at lafl: that what he feeks he has left behind, 
and that he but lengthens the diftance as he pro- 
longs the fearch. Under the tutorage of fcientific 
analyfis, haply firfl: given to him by exprefs revela- 
tion, 

E caslo defeendity rviSt <Tia.\yvhy 

he feparates the relations that are wholly the crea- 
tures of his own abftrafting and comparing intel- 
ledf, and at once difeovers and recoils from the 
difeovery, that the reality, the objeftive truth, of 
the objefts he has been adoring, derives its whole 
and foie evidence from an obfcure fenfation, which 
he is alike unable to refifl or to comprehend, which 
compels him to contemplate as without and inde- 


Juv. xi. 27. — Ed. 
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pendent of himfelf what yet he could not contem- 
plate at all, were it not a modification of his own 
being. 

Earth fills her lap with pleafures of her own j 
Yearnings Ihe hath in her own natural kind. 

And, even with fomething of a mother’s mind, 

And no unworthy aim. 

The homely nurfe doth all fhe can 
To make her fofter-child, her inmate man, 

• Forget the glories he hath known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

* m * 

O joy ! that in our embers 
Is fomething that doth live. 

That nature yet remembers 
What was fo fugitive ! 

The thought of our paft years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediiftions : not indeed 
For that which is moft worthy to be bleft j 
Delight and liberty, the fimple creed 
Of childhood, whether bufy or at red, 

With new-fledged hope ftill fluttering in his breaft : — 
Not for thefe I raife 
The fong of thanks and praife j 
But for thofe obltinate queltionings 
OV fenfe and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanifhings j 
Blank mifgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 

High inftin61s, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing furprized ! 

But for thofe firft affections, 

Thofe fliadowy recolleClions, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet a matter light of all our feeing j 

Uphold us — cherifti — and have power to make 
Our noify years feem moments in the being 
Of the eternal filence : truths that wake. 

To peritti never; 

Which neither littleflhefs, nor mad endeavour. 
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Nor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolifli or dellroy ! 

Hence, in a feal'on of calm weather, 

1* hough inland far we be, 

Our fouls have fight of that immortal fea 
Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither — 

And fee the children Iport upon the (hore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

Wordsworth.' 

Long indeed will man Arrive to fatisfy the inward 
queriA: with the phrafe, laws of nature. But though 
the individual may rcA content with the feemly 
metaphor, the race cannot. If a law of nature be 
a mere generalization, it is included in the above 


* Intmations of imjnortality from recolleSlions of early 
childhood. — Ed. During my refidence in Rome 1 had the 
plcafure of reciting this iublime ode to the illuftrious Baron 
Von Humboldt, then the Prulfian minifter at the papal 
court, and now at the court of St. James. By thofe who 
knew and honoured both the brothers, the talents of the 
ambaflador were confidered equal to thofe of the fcientific 
traveller, his judgment fuperior. I can only fay, that I 
know few Engliflimen, whom I could compare with him 
in the extenfive knowledge and juft appreciation of Englilh 
literature and its various epochs. He liftened to the ode 
with evident delight, and as evidently not without furprife, 
and at the clofe of the recitation exclaimed, And is this 
the work of a living Englifti poet I Ihould have attributed 
it to the age of Elizabeth, not that I recolledl any writer, 
whofe ftyle it refembles ; but rather with wonder, that fo 
great and original a poet ftiould have efcaped my notice." 
—Often as I repeat paflages from it to myfelf, I recur to 
the words of Dante : 

Cannon ! io credOy che faranno radi 

Color che tua ragion intendan bene : 

Tanto lor par It faticofo ed alto. 
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as an aft of the mind. But if it be other and more, 
and yet manifeflablc only in and to an intelligent 
fpirit, it muft in aft and fubftance be itfelf fpiritual : 
for things utterly heterogeneous can have no in- 
tercommunion. In order therefore to the recog- 
nition of himfelf in nature man muft firft learn to 
comprehend nature in himfelf, and its laws in the 
ground of his own exiftence. Then only can he 
reduce phanomena to principles ; then only will he 
have achieved the method, the felf*unravelling clue, 
which alone can fecurely guide him to the conqueft 
of the former ; — when he has difeovered in the 
bafis of their union the neceflity of their differences, 
in the principle of their continuance the folution 
of their changes. It is the idea alone of the com- 
mon centre, of the univerfal law, by which all 
power manifefts itfelf in oppofite yet interdepend- 
ent forces — (i ya.^ an) Tra^a (Mova^i Ka^nraiy jca) ^ 

voe^a7; aT^airTu ro/xaig) — which enlightening in- 
quiry, multiplying experiment, and at once infpir- 
ing humility and perfeverance will lead him to com- 
prehend gradually and progreflively the relation of 
each to the other, of each to all, and of all to each. 

Imagine the unlettered African, or rude yet muf- 
ing Indian, poring over an illuminated manufeript 
of the infpired volume, with the vague yet deep 
impreflion that his fates and fortunes are in fome 
unknown manner connefted with its contents. 
Every tint, every group of charafters, has its fe- 
veral dream. Say that after long and dilTatisfying 
toils, he begins to fort, firft the paragraphs that 
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appear to refemble each other, then the lines, the 
words — nay, that he has at length difcovered that 
the whole is formed by the recurrence and inter- 
changes of a limited number of cyphers, letters, 
marks, and points, which, however, in the very 
height and utmoft perfection of his attainment, he 
makes twentyfold more numerous than they are, 
by clafllng every different form of the fame cha- 
rafter, intentional or accidental, as a feparate eltf- 
ment. And the whole is without foul or fubftance, 
a talifman of fuperftition, a mockery of fcience : 
or employed perhaps at laft to feather the arrows 
of death, or to fliinc and flutter amid the plumes 
of favage vanity. The poor Indian too truly re- 
prefents the ftate of learned and lyftematic igno- 
rance — arrangement guided by the light of no 
leading idea, mere orderlinefs without method. 

But fee ! the friendly miflionary arrives. He 
explains to him the nature of written^words, tranf- 
lates them for him into his native founds, and thence 
into the thoughts of his heart — how many of thefe 
thoughts then firft evolved into confeioufnefs, which 
yet the awakening difciple receives, and not as 
aliens ! Henceforward, the book is unfealed for 
him ; the depth is opened out ; he communes with 
the fpirit of the volume as with a living oracle. 
The words become tranfparent, and he fees them 
as though he faw them not. 

I have thus delineated the two great diredlions 
of man and fociety with their fevcral objefts and 
ends. Concerning the conditions and principles 
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of method appertaining to each, I have affirmed 
(for the fafts hitherto adduced have been rather 
for illuftration than for evidence, to make the po- 
fition diftindHy underftood rather than to enforce 
the conviction of its truth ;) that in both there 
muft be a mental antecedent ; but that in the one 
it may be an image or conception received through 
the fenfes, and originating from without, the infpi- 
riting paffion or defire being alone the immediate 
and proper offspring of the mind ; while in the 
other the initiative thought, the intelleCfual feed, 
muft itfelf have its birth-place within, whatever ex- 
citement from without may be neceffary for its 
germination. Will the foul thus awakened neg- 
leCl or undervalue the outward and conditional 
caufes of her growth ? Far rather, might I dare 
borrow a wild fancy from the Mantuan bard, or 
the poet of Arno, will it be with her, as if a ftem ^ 
or trunk, fuddenly endued with fenfe and reflec- 
tion, fliould contemplate its green fhoots, their 
leafits and budding bloffoms, wondered at as then 
firft noticed, but welcomed neverthelefs as its own 
growth : while yet with undiminiflied gratitude, 
and a deepened fenfe of dependency, it would blefs 
the dews and the funftiine from without, deprived 
of the awakening and foftering excitement of which, 
its own productivity would have remained for ever 
hidden from itfelf, or felt only as the obfeure trou- 
ble of a baffled inftinCt. 

Haft thou ever raifed thy mind to the confider- 
ation of exiftence, in and by itfelf, as the mere 
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a£l of exifting ? Haft thou ever faid to thyfelf 
thoughtfully, It is ! heedlefs in that moment, whe- 
ther it were a man before thee, or a flower, or a 
grain of fand, — without reference, in fhort, to this 
or that particular mode or form of exiftence ? If 
thou haft indeed attained to this, thou wilt have 
felt the prefence of a myftery, which muft have 
fixed thy fpirit in awe and wonder. The very 
words, — I'here is nothing! or, — There was 
time, when there was nothing I are felf-contradic- 
tory. There is that within us which repels the 
propofition with as full and inftantaneous a light, 
as if it bore evidence againft the faft in the right 
of its own eternity. 

Not to be, then, is impoflible : to be, incom- 
prehenfible. If thou haft maftered this intuition 
of abfolutc exiftence, thou wilt have learnt like- 
wife, that it was this, and no other, which in the 
earlier ages feized the nobler minds, the cle(ft 
among men, with a fort of facred horror. This 
it was which firft caufed them to feel within them- 
felves a fomething ineffably greater than their own 
individual nature. It was this which, raifing them 
aloft, and projedliiig them to an ideal diftance from 
themfelves, prepared them to become the lights 
and awakening voices of other men, the founders 
of law and religion, the educators and fofter-gods 
of mankind. The power, which evolved this idea 
of being, being in its eflbnce, being limitlefs, com- 
prehending its own limits in its dilatation, and con- 
denfing itfelf into its own apparent mounds — how 

VOL. III. o 
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fliall we name it ? The idea itfelf, which like a 
mighty billow at once overwhelms and bears aloft 
— what is it? Whence did it come ? In vain would 
we derive it from the organs of fenfe : for thefe 
fupply only fur faces, undulations, phantoms. In 
vain from the inftruments of fenfation : for thefe 
furnilh only the chaos, the fhapelefs elements of 
fenfe. And leaft of all may we hope to find its 
origin, or fufEcient caufc, in the moulds and me- 
chanifm of the underftanding, the whole purport 
and funftions of which confift in individualization, 
in outlines and difterencings by quantity and rela- 
tion. It were wifer to feck fubftance in fhadow, 
than abfolute fulnefs in mere negation. 

I have afked then for its birth-place in all that 
conftitutes our relative individuality, in all that 
each man calls exclufively himfelf. It is an alien 
of which they know not : and for them the quef- 
tion itfelf is purpofelefs, and the very words that 
convey it are as founds in an unknown language, 
or as the vifion of heaven and earth expanded by 
the rifing fun, which falls but as warmth on the 
eye-lids of the blind. To no clafs of phanomena 
or particulars can it be referred, itfelf being none ; 
therefore, to no faculty by which thefe alone are 
apprehended. As little dare we refer it to any 
form of abftradion or generalization 5 for it has 
neither co-ordinate nor analogon ; it is abfolutely 
one ; and that it is, and affirms itfelf to be, is its 
only predicate. And yet this power, neverthelefs. 
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is ; — in fupremacy of being it is j * — and he for 
whom it manifefts itfelf in its adequate idea, dare 
as little arrogate it to himfelf as his own, can as 
little appropriate it either totally or by partition, as 
he can claim ownerfhip in the breathing air, or 
make an inclofure in the cope of heaven, f He 
bears witnefs of it to his own mind, even as he 
defcribcs life and light: and, with the filence of 
light, it defcribes itfelf and dwells in us only as far 
as we dwell in it. The truths which it manifefts 
are fuch as it alone can manifcft, and in all truth 
it manifefts itfelf. By what name then canft thou 
call a truth fo manifefted ? Is it not revelation ? 
Afk thyfelf whether thou canft attach to that lat- 

* To affirm that reafon is, is the fame as to affirm that 
reafon is being, or that the true being is reafon, ‘o Aoyof. — • 
Hence, the reafon or law of a thing confUtutes its ailiial 
being, the ground of its reality. — 1829. 

f And yet this fame is, is the effential predicate of the 
correfpondent object of this power. What miifi we infer ? 
Even this j—that the obje6^t and fubjeft are on^; — that the 
reafon is being; — the fupreme reafon the fupremc Being ; 
and that the antithefls of truth and being is but the refuif 
of the polarizing property of all finite mind, for which unity 
is manifefted only by correfpondent oppofites. Here do we 
flop ? Woe to us, if we do ! Better that we had never be- 
gun. A deeper yet muft be fought for, — even the abfolure 
Will, the Good, the fuperefTential fource of being, and in 
the eternal ail; of felf-anirmation, the I Am, the Father — 
who with the only-begotten Logos (word, idea, fupreme 
mind, pleroma, the word containing every word that pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of the Moft Higheft) and with the 
Spirit proceeding, is the one only God from everlafting to 
cverlafting. — 1829. 
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ter word any confiftent meaning not included in 
the idea of the former. And the manifefting 
power, the fource and the correlative of the idea 
thus manifefted — is it not God ? Either thou 
knoweft it to be God, or thou haft called an idol 
by that awful name. Therefore in the moft ap- 
propriate, no lefs than in the higheft, fenfe of the 
word were the earlieft teachers of humanity in- 
fpired. They alone were the true feers of God, 
and therefore prophets of the human race. 

Look round you, and you beheld everywhere 
an adaptation of means to ends. Meditate on the 
nature of a being whofe ideas are creative, and con- 
fequently more real, more fubftantial than the 
things that, at the height of their creaturely ftate, 
are but their dim reflexes ; * and the intuitive con- 
viftion will arife that in fuch a being there could 
exift no motive to the creation of a machine for its 


If I may not rather refemble them to the refurgent 
aflies, with which (according to the tales of the later alche- 
mills) the fubftantial forms of bird and flower made them- 
felves vifible as, 

rk Xfioc?; eXnff ^'Ka.^fxct'va. Io-QKa, 

And let me be permitted to add, in efpecial reference to 
this paflage, a premonition quoted from the fame work (Zo- 
roajhis Oracula Magicajy 

*'a Now? XeyBi, vooZvri tth Xtysi, 

Of the flower apparitions fo folemnly affirmed by Sir K*. 
Digby, Kercher, Helmont, and others, fee a full and moft 
interefting account in Southey’s Omniana, (vol. ii. p. 82. 
Spedral Flowers. — Ed,) with a probable folution of this 
chemical marvel. 
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own fake; that, therefore, the material world muft 
have been made for the fake of man, at once the 
highprieft and reprefentative of the Creator, as far 
as he partakes of that reafon in which the eflences 
of all things co-exift in all their diftinftions yet as 
one and indivifible. But I fpeak of man in his 
idea, and as fubfumed in the divine humanity, in 
whom alone God loved the world. 

In all inferior things from the grafs on the houfe 
top to the giant tree of the forefl: ; from the gnats 
that fwarm in its ftiade, and the mole that burrows 
amid its roots to the eagle which builds in its 
fummit, and the elephant which browfes on its 
branches, we behold — firft, a fubjedlion to univer- 
fal laws by which each thing belongs to the whole, 
as interpenetrated by the powers of the whole ; 
and, fccondly, the intervention of particular laws 
by which the univerfal laws are fufpended or tem- 
pered for the weal and fuftenance of each particu- 
lar clafs. Hence and thus we fee too* that each 
fpecies, and each individual of every fpecics, be- 
comes a fyftem, a world of its own. If then we 
behold this economy every-where in the irrational 
creation, fhall we not hold it probable that by fome 
analagous intervention a fimilar temperament will 
have been efFedled for the rational and moral ? Are 
we not entitled to expeft fome appropriate agency 
ih behalf of the prefiding and alone progreffive 
creature ? To prefume fome efpecial provifion for 
the permanent intereft of the creature deftined to 
move and grow towards that divine humanity which 
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we have learnt to contemplate as the final caufe of 
all creation, and the centre in which all its lines 
converge ? 

To difcover the mode of intervention requifite 
for man’s development and progreflion, we muft 
feek then for fome general law, by the untempered 
and uncountera<3:ed action of which man’s deve- 
lopment and progreflion would be prevented and 
endangered. But this we ftiall find in that law of 
his underftanding and fancy, by which he is im- 
pelled to abflrait the changes and outward rela- 
tions of matter and to arrange them under the form 
of caufes and effedls. And this was neceflary, as 
the condition under which alone experience and 
intelledtual growth are poffible. But, on the other 
hand, by the fame law he is inevitably tempted to 
mifinterpret a conftant precedence into pofitive 
caufation, and thus to break and fcatter the one di- 
vine and invifible life of nature into countlefs idols 
of the fenfe ; and falling proftratc before lifelefs 
images, the creatures of his own abftradlion, is 
himfelf fenfualized, and becomes a Have to the 
things of which he was formed to be the conqueror 
and fovereign. From the fetifeh of the imbruted 
African to the foul-debafing errors of the proud 
fadf-hunting materialift we may trace the various 
ceremonials of the fame idolatry, and (hall find fel- 
fifhnefs, hate, and fervitude as the refults. If there- 
fore by the over-ruling and fufpenfion of the phan- 
tom-caufe of this fuperftition ; if by feparating 
effefts from their natural antecedents ; if by pre- 
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fenting the phenomena of time (as far as is poflible) 
in the abfolute forms of eternity ; the nurfling of 
experience fliould, in the early period of his pupil- 
age, be compelled by a more impreffive experience 
to feek in the invifible life alone for the true caufe 
and invifible nexus of the things that are feen, we 
fhall not demand the evidences of ordinary expe- 
rience for that which, if it ever exifted, exifted as 
its antithcfis and for its counteraftion. Was it ah 
appropriate mean to a necclTary end ? Has it been 
attefted by lovers of truth ; has it been believed 
by lovers of wifdom ? Do we fee throughout all 
nature the occafional intervention of particular 
agencies in counter-check of univerfal laws ? (And 
of what other definition is a miracle fufceptible ?) 
Thefe are the queftions : and if to thefc our an- 
fwer muft be affirmative, then we too will acqui- 
efee in the traditions of humanity, and yielding as 
to a high intereft of our own being, will difeipline 
ourfclves to the reverential and kindly faith, that 
the guides and teachers of mankind were the hands 
of power, no lefs than the voices of infpiration : 
and little anxious concerning the particular forms, 
proofs, and circumftances of each manifeffation 
we will give an hiftoric credence to the hiftoric 
fa6f, that men fent by God have come with figns 
and wonders on the earth. 

If it be objected, that in nature, as diftinguiflied 
from man, this intervention of particular laws is, 
or with the increafe of fcience will be, refolvable 
into the univerfal laws which they had appeared 
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to counterbalance, we will reply : Even fo it may 
be in the cafe of miracles ; but wifdom forbids her 
children to antedate their knov/ledge, or to adl and 
feel otherwife or further than they know. But 
fhould that time arrive, the foie difference, that 
could refult from fuch an enlargement of our view, 
would be this ; — that what we now confider as 
miracles in oppofition to ordinary experience, we 
fhould then reverence with a yet higher devotion 
as harmonious parts of one great complex miracle, 
when the antithefis between experience and belief 
would itfclf be taken up into the unity of intuitive 
rcafon. 

And what purpofe of philofophy can this acqui- 
cfcence anfwer ? A gracious purpofe, a moft valu- 
able end ; if it prevent the energies of philofophy 
from being idly wafted, by removing the contra- 
riety without confounding the diftin6tion between 
philofophy and faith. The philofophcr will remain 
a man in fympathy with his fellow men. I'he head 
will not be'*disjoined from the heart, nor will fpe- 
culative truth be alienated from practical wifdom. 
And vainly without the union of both fhall we 
expe£t an opening of the inward eye to the glorious 
vifion of that cxiftence which admits of no quef- 
tion out of itfelf, acknowledges no predicate but 
the I AM IN THAT I AM ! (daufAX^ovreg ^iTKOao^ou^ 
<pi7^o(rG(p^(7avTEg In wonder (rw 

fays Ariftotle, does philofophy begin : and 
in aftoundment (tw Bch/^PeTv) fays Plato, does all 
true philofophy finifh. As every faculty, with 
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every the minuteft organ of our nature, owes its 
whole reality and comprehenfibility to an exiftencc 
incomprehenfible and groundlcfs, becaufe the 
ground of all comprehenfion ; not without the 
union of all that is eflential in all the functions of 
our fpirit, not without an emotion tranquil from 
its very intenfity, fliall we worthily contemplate 
in the magnitude and integrity of the world that 
life-ebullieni ftream which breaks through every 
momentary embankment, again, indeed, and ever- 
more to embank itfelf, but within no banks to Mag- 
nate or be imprifoned. 

But here it behoves us to bear in mind, that all 
true reality has both its ground and its evidence in 
the will, without which as its complement fcience 
itfelf is but an elaborate game of fhadows, begins 
in abftraftions and ends in perplexity. P'or con- 
sidered merely intelle<Sfually, individuality, as in- 
dividuality, is only conceivable as with and in the 
univerfal and infinite, neither before nor after it. 
No tranfition is poflible from one to the other, as 
from the architect to the houfe, or the watch to 
its maker. The finite form can neither be laid 
hold of by, nor can it appear to, the mere fpecula- 
tive intelleft as any thing of itfelf real, but merely 
as an apprehenfion, a frame-work* which the hu- 
man imagination forms by its own limits, as the 
foot meafures itfelf on the fnow j and the foie truth 
of which we muft again refer to the divine imagi- 
nation, in virtue of its omniformity. For even as 
thou art capable of beholding the tranfparent air as 
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little during the abfence as during the prefence of 
light, fo canft thou behold the finite things as ac- 
tually exifting neither with nor without the fub- 
ftance. Not without, — for then the forms ceafe 
to be, and are loft in night : not with it, — for it is 
the light, the fubftance fliining through it, which 
thou canft alone really fee. 

The ground-work, therefore, of all pure fpecu- 
lation is the full apprehenfion of the difference be- 
tween the contemplation of reafon, namely, that 
intuition of things which arifes when we pofTefs 
ourfclves, as one with the whole, which is fub- 
ftantial knowledge, and that which prefents itfelf 
when transferring reality to the negations of reality, 
to the ever varying frame-work of the uniform life, 
we think of ourfclves as feparated beings, and place 
nature in antithefis to the mind, as objefl: to fub- 
je£l:, thing to thought, death to life. This is ab- 
ftra<Sl: knowledge, or the fcience of the mere undcr- 
ftanding. By the former, we know that exiftence 
is its own predicate, felf-affirmation, the one attri- 
bute in which all others are contained, not as parts, 
but as manifeftations. It is an eternal and infinite 
felf-rejoicing, felf-loving, with a joy unfathomable, 
with a love all comprehenfive. It is abfolute ; and 
the abfolute is neither fingly that which affirms, 
nor that which is affirmed ; but the identity and 
living copula of both. 

On the other hand, by the abftradf knowledge 
which belongs to us as finite beings, and which 
leads to a fcience of delufion then only, when it 
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would exift for itfelf inftead of being the inftru- 
ment of the former — (even as the former is equally 
hollow and yet more periloufly delufive, where it 
is not radicated in a deeper ground) when it would 
itfelf, I fay, be its own life and verity, inftead of 
being, as it were, a tranflation of the living word 
into a dc£id language, for the purpofes of memory, 
arrangement, and general communication, — it is 
by this abftraft knowledge that the underftanding 
diftinguifhes the affirmed from the affirming. Well 
if it diftinguifli without dividing ! Well if by dif- 
tiinSfion it add clcarnefs to fiilnefs, and prepare for 
the intelleftual re-union of the all in one in that 
eternal Reafon whofe fulnefs hath no opacity, whofe 
tranfparency hath no vacuum. 

If we thoughtfully review the three preceding 
paragraphs, we fhall find the conclufion to be; — 
'that the dialectic intellefl: by the exertion of its 
own powers exclufively can lead us to a general 
affirmation of the fupreme reality, of an abfolute 
being. But here it ftops. It is utterly incapable 
of communicating infightor convidtion concerning 
the exiftcnce or poffibility of the world, as differ- 
ent from Deity. It finds itfelf conftrained to iden- 
tify, more truly to confound, the Creator with the 
aggregate of his creatures, and, cutting the knot 
which it cannot untwift, to deny altogether the 
reality of all finite exiftence, and then to fhelter 
itfelf from its own diffatisfacSlion, its own impor- 
tunate queries, in the wretched evafion that of no- 
things, no folution can be required : till pain haply. 
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and anguifh, and remorfe, with bitter fcofF and 
moody laughter inquire ; — Are we then indeed no- 
things ? — till through every organ of fenfe nature 
herfelf afks ; — How and whence did this fterile 
and pertinacious nothing acquire its plural num- 
ber ? — Unde qu£sfo^ ha:c nlhili in nihila tarn porten- 
tofa tranfnihilatio ? — and laftly ; — What is that in- 
ward mirror, in for which thefe nothings have at 
leaft relative exiftencc ? I'hc inevitable refult of 
all confequent rcafoning, in which ':he intelleft re- 
fufes to acknowledge a higher or deeper ground 
than it can itfelf fupply, and weens to poflefs within 
itfelf the centre of its own fyftem, is — and from 
Zeno the Elcatic to Spinofa, and from Spinofa to 
the Schellings, Okens and their adherents, of the 
prefent day, ever has been — pantheifm under one 
or other of its modes, the leaft repulfive of which 
differs from the reft, not in its confequences, which 
are one and the fame in all, and in all alike are 
praftically atheiftic, but only as it may exprefs the 
driving of the philofopher himfelf to hide thefe 
confequences from his own mind. This, there- 
fore, I repeat, is the final conclufion. All fpecu- 
lative difquifition muft begin with poftulatcs, which 
the confcience alone can at once authorize and 
fiibftantiate : and from whichever point the rcafon 
may ftart, from the things which are feen to the 
one invifible, or from the idea of the abfolute onfe 
to the things that are feen, it will find a chafm, 
which the moral being only, which the fpirit and 
religion of man alone, can fill up. 
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Thus I prefaced my inquiry into the fcience of 
method with a principle deeper than fcience, more 
certain than demonftration. For that the very 
ground, faith Ariftotle, is groundlefs or felf-ground- 
ed, is an identical propofition. From the inde- 
monftrable flows the Tap that circulates through 
every branch and fpray of the demonfl:ration. To 
this principle I referred the choice of the final ob- 
je 61 :, the control over time, or, to comprife all in 
one, the method of the will. From this I llarted, 
or rather feemed to ffart ; for it itill moved before 
me, as an invifiblc guardian and guide, and it is 
this the re-appearance of which announces the con- 
clufion of the circuit, and welcomes me at the goal. 
Yea (fiiith an enlightened phyfician), there is but 
one principle, which alone reconciles the man with 
himfclf, with others and with the world ; which 
regulates all relations, tempers all paflions, gives 
power to overcome or fupport all fuftcring, and 
which is not to be fliakcn by aught earthly, for it 
belongs not to the earth ; namely, the principle 
of religion, the living and fubftantial faith which 
pajfeth all underjianding^ as the cloud-piercing rock, 
which overhangs the ftronghold of w^hich it had 
been the quarry and remains the foundation. This 
elevation of the fpirit above the feniblances of cuf- 
tom and the fenfes to a world of fpirit, this life in 
the idea, even in the fupreme and godlike, which 
alone merits the name of life, and without which 
our organic life is but a flate of fomnambulifm; this 
it is which affords the foie fure anchorage in the 
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ftorm, and at the fame time the fubftantiating prin- 
ciple of all true wifdom, the fatisfa6l:ory folution of 
all the con trad icStions of human nature, of the whole 
riddle of the world. I'his alone belongs to and 
fpeaks intelligibly to all alike, the learned and the 
ignorant, if but the heart liftens. For alike prefent 
in all, it may be awakened, but it cannot be given. 
But let it not be fuppofed, that it is a fort of know- 
ledge ; no ! it is a form of being, or indeed it is 
the only knowledge that truly is^ and all other 
fcience is real only as far as it is fymbolical of this. 
The material univerfe, faith a Greek philofophcr, 
is but one vaft complex mythus^ that is, fymbolical 
reprefentation, and mythology the apex and com- 
plement of all genuine phyfiology. But as this prin- 
ciple cannot be implanted by the difcipline of logic, 
fo neither can it be excited or evolved by the arts 
of rhetoric. For it is an immutable truth, that 
what comes from the heart, that alone goes to the 
heart ; what proceeds from a divine impulfe, that 
the godlike alone can awaken. 




THE THIRD LANDING-PLACE: 
Or Effays Mifcellaneous. 


Etiam a Mujts fi quando animum patdifper ahducamus^ 
apud Mufas nthilominus feriamur : at reclines quidem, at 
otio/as, at de his et Hits inter fe lib ere colloquentes , 
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Fortuna plcrumque eft <veluti galaxia quarumia?n ohfcura- 
rum ^irtutum Jme nomine . Bacon. 

Fortune is for the moft part but a galaxy or milky way, 
as it were, of certain obfcure virtues wirliout a name. 

OES fortune favour fools ? Or how 
do you explain the origin of the pro- 
verb, which, differently worded, is to 
be found in all the languages of Eu- 
rope ? ” 

„ This proverb admits of various explanations ac- 
cording to the mood of mind in which it is ufed. 
It may arife from pity, and the foothing perfuafion 
that Providence is eminently watchfurover the 
helplefs, and extends an cfpecial care to thofe who 
are not capable of caring for themfelves. So ufed, 
it breathes the fame feeling as ‘ God tempers the 
wind to the fhorn lamb’ — or the more fportive 
adage, that ‘ the fairies take care of children and 
tipfy folk.’ The perfuafion itfelf, in addition to 
the general religious feeling of mankind, and the 
fcarcely lefs general love of the marvellous, may 
be accounted for from our tendency to exaggerate 
all effefts that feem difproportionate to their vifible 

VOL. III. p 
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caufe and all circumftances that are in any way 
ftrongly contrafted with our notions of the perfons 
under them. Secondly, it arifes from the lafety 
and fuccefs which an ignorance of danger and dif- 
ficulty fometimes adlually aflifts in procuring ; in- 
afmuch as it precludes the delpondence, which 
might have kept the more forefighted from un- 
dertaking the enterprife, the depreffion which 
would retard its progrefs, and thofe overwhelming 
influences of terror in cafes where the vivid per- 
ception of the danger conftitutes the greater part 
of the danger itfelf. Thus men are faid to have 
fwooned and even died at the fight of a narrow 
bridge, over which they had ridden the night be- 
fore in perfect fafety ; or at tracing their footmarks 
along the edge of a precipice which the darknefs 
had concealed from them. A more obfcure caufe, 
yet not wholly to be omitted, is afforded by the 
undoubted fadt, that the exertion of the reafoning 
faculties tends to extinguifh or bedim thofe myfte- 
rious inftindls of (kill, which, though for the mofi: 
part latent, we neverthelefs pollbfs in common 
with other animals. 

Or the proverb may be ufed invidioufly : and 
folly in the vocabulary of envy or bafenefs may 
fignify courage and magnanimity. Hardihood and 
fool-hardinefs are indeed as different as green and 
yellow, yet will appear the fame to the jaundiced 
eye. Courage multiplies the chances of fuccefs 
by fometimes making opportunities, and always 
availing itfelf of them : and in this fenfe fortune 
may be faid to favour fools by thofe, who, however 
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prudent in their own opinion, are deficient in va- 
lour and enterprize. Again : an eminently good 
and wile man, for whom the praifes of the judi- 
cious have procured a high reputation even with 
the world at large, propofes to himlclf certain ob- 
jcdls, and adapting the right means to the right 
end attain^ them : but his objects not being what 
the world calls fortune, neither money nor artifi- 
cial rank, his admitted inferiors in moral and intcl- 
le6tual worth, but more profperous in their worldly 
concerns, are faid to have been favoured by for- 
tune, and he flighted : although the fools did the 
fame in their line as the wife man in his : the^ 
adapted the appropriate means to the defired end 
and fo fucceeded. In this fenfc the proverb is 
current by a mifufc, or a catachrefis at Icaft, of 
both the words, fortune and fools. 

But, laftly, there is, doubtlefs, a true meaning 
attached to fortune, diftindf both from prudence 
and from courage \ and diflin^f too from that ab- 
fence of deprefling or bewildering paflions, which 
(according to my favourite proverb, ‘ extremes 
meet,’) the fool not feldom obtains in as great per- 
fedlion by his ignorance, as the wife man by the 
higheft energies of thought and felf-difcipline. 
Luck has a real exiftence in human affairs from 
the infinite number of powers that are in action at 
the fame time, and from the co-exiflence of things 
contingent and accidental (fuch as to us at lea ft 
are accidental) with the regular appearances and 
general laws of nature. A familiar inftance will 
make thefe words intelligible. Th^ moon waxes 
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and wanes according to a neceflary law. — The 
clouds likewife, and all the manifold appearances 
connected with them, are governed by certain 
laws no lefs than the phafes of the moon. But 
the laws which determine the latter are known 
and calculable, while thofe of the former are hid- 
den from us. At all events, the number and 
variety of their efFecSls baffle our powers of calcu- 
lation ; and that the Iky is clear or obfcured at any 
particular time, we fpeak of, in common language, 
as a matter of accident. Well ! at the time of the 
full moon, but when the fky is completely covered 
with black clouds, I am walking on in the dark, 
aware of no particular danger : a fudden guft of 
wind rends the cloud for a moment, and the moon 
emerging difclofes to me a chafm or precipice, to 
the very brink of which I had advanced my foot. 
This is what is meant by luck, and according to 
the more or lefs ferious mood or habit of our mind 
we exclaim, how lucky ! or, how providential ! 
The co-prefence of numberlefs phanomena^ which 
from the complexity or fubtlety of their deter- 
mining caufes are called contingencies, and the co- 
exiftence of thefe with any regular or neceflary 
pheenomenon (as the clouds with the moon for in- 
flance) occafion coincidences, which, when they 
are attended by any advantage or injury, and are 
at the fame time incapable of being calculated or 
forefeen by human prudence, form good or ill luck. 
On a hot funfhiny afternoon came on a fudden 
{form and fpoilt the farmer’s hay : and this is called 
ill luck. Wc. will fuppofc the fame event to take 
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place, when meteorology fhall have been perfe 61 :ed 
into a fcicnce, provided with unerring inftrumcnts ; 
but which the farmer had negledlcd to examine. 
This is no longer ill luck, but imprudence. Now 
apply this to our proverb. Unforefeen coinci- 
dences may have greatly helped a man, yet if they 
have done tor him only what poffibly from his own 
abilities he might have efFe6fed for himfelf, his good 
luck will excite lefs attention and the inftance be 
lefs remembered. That clever men fhould attain 
their objedls (eems natural, and wc ncglecSf the cir- 
cumftances that perhaps produced that fuccefs of 
themfelvcs without the intervention of Ikill or fore- 
fight ; but we dwell on the fadf and remember it 
as fomething ftrange, when the fame happens to a 
weak or ignorant man. So too, though the latter 
fliould fail in his undertakings from concurrences 
that might have happened to the wifeft man, yet 
his failure being no more than might have been 
expected and accounted for from his foUy, it lays 
no hold on our attention, but fleets away among 
the other diflinguifhed waves in which the flream 
of ordinary life murmurs by us, and is forgotten. 
Had it been as true as it was notorioufly falfe, that 
thofe all-embracing difeoveries, which have flied a 
dawn of fcience on the art of chemiftry, and give 
no obfeure promife of fome one great conftitutive 
law, in the light of which dwell dominion and the 
power of prophecy; if thefe difeoveries, infliead of 
having been as they really were, preconcerted by 
meditation, and evolved out of his own intelletSt, 
had occurred by a fet of lucky accidents to the il- 
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luftrious father and founderof philofophlc alchemy ; 
if they had prefented themfelves to Davy exclu- 
fively in confequence of his luck in poflefling a 
particular galvanic battery ; if this battery, as far 
as Davy was concerned, had itfelfbeen an accident, 
and not (as in point of fa£f it was) defired and ob- 
tained by him for the purpofe of enfuring the tef- 
timony of experience to his principles, and in order 
to bind down material nature under the inquifition 
of reafon, and force from her, as by torture, un- 
equivocal anfwcrs to prepared and preconceived 
queftions ; — yet ftill they would not have been 
talked of or defcribed, as inftances of luck, but as 
the natural refults of his admitted genius and known 
fkill. But fliould an accident have difclofed fimi- 
lar difcoveries to a mechanic at Birmingham or 
Sheffield, and if the man fliould grow rich in con- 
fequence, and partly by the envy of his neighbours,’ 
and partly with good reafon, be confidered by them 
as a man below par in the general powers of his 
underftanding ; then, O what a lucky fellow ! — 
Well, Fortune does favour fools — that’s certain ! — 
It is always fo ! ” — And forthwith the exclaimer 
relates half a dozen fimilar inftances. Thus ac- 
cumulating the one fort of fails and never colleil- 
ing the other, we do, as poets in their diilion, and 
quacks of all denominations do in their reafoning, 
put a part for the whole, and at once foothe our 
envy and gratify our love of the marvellous, by the 
fweeping proverb, ‘ Fortune favours fools.’ 
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S^uod me non mo^et afiimatione : 

V erum eji (j.wtA.offww met fodalis. 

Catullus.* 

It interefts me not by any conceit of its v.iliic j but it is 
a remembrance of my honoured friend. 

HE philofophic ruler, who fecured the 
favours of fortune byfeeking wifdom 
and knowledge in preference to them, 
has pathetically obferved — The heart 
knoweth its own bitternefs \ and there is a joy in 
which the ftranger intermeddleth not. A fimple 
queftion founded on a trite proverb, with a dif- 
curfive anfwer to it, would fcarcely fuggeft to an 
indifferent perfon any other notion than that of a 
mind at eafe, amufing itfelf with its own activity. 
Once before (I believe about this time laft year) I 
had taken up the old memorandum book, from 
which I tranfcribed the preceding effay, and it had 
then attra(!d:ed my notice by the name of the illuf- 
trious chemill: mentioned in the laft illuftration. 
Exafperated by the bafe and cowardly attempt, 
which had been made to detraft from the honours 
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due to his aftonifliing genius, I had flightly altered 
the concluding fentences, fubftituting the more re- 
cent for his earlier difcoveries ; and without the 
moft diftant intention of publifliing what I then 
wrote, I had exprefled my own convictions for the 
gratification of my own feelings, and finiflied by 
tranquilly paraphrafing into a chemical allegory the 
Homeric adventure of Menelaus with Proteus. 
Oh ! with what different feelings, with what a 
fharp and fuddcn emotion did I re-perufe the fame 
queftion ycfter-morning, having by accident opened 
the book at the page, upon which it was written. 
I was moved : for it was Admiral Sir Alexander 
Ball, who firft propofed the queftion to me, and 
the particular fatisfaCtion, which he expreffed, had 
occafioned me to note down the fubftance of my 
reply. I was moved : becaufe to this converfation 
I was indebted for the friendlhip and confidence’ 
with which he afterwards honoured me ; and be- 
caufe it recalled the memory of one of the moft 
delightful mornings I ever palTed ; when, as we 
were riding together, the fame perfon related to me 
the principal events of his own life, and introduced 
them by adverting to this converfation. It re- 
called too the deep impreflion left on my mind by 
that narrative, the impreflion, that I had never 
known any analogous inftance, in which a man fo 
fuccefsful had been fo little indebted to fortune, or 
lucky accidents, or fo exclullvely both the archi- 
tect and builder of his own fuccefs. The fum of 
his hiftory may be comprifed in this one fentence : 
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Hac^ fub numine nobifmet fectmus^ fapientia duce^ 
fortuna permittente. (Thefe things, under God, 
we have done for ourfelves, through the guidance 
of wifdom, and with the permiffion of fortune.) 
Luck gave him nothing : in her nioft generous 
moods, fhe only worked with him as with a friend, 
not for him :is for a fondling ; but more often fhe 
Amply flood neuter and fufFered him to work for 
himfelf. Ah ! how could I be othcrwife than af- 
fected by whatever reminded me of that daily and 
familiar intcrcourfe with him, which made the fif- 
teen months from May 1804, to October 1805, 
in many refpedts, the mofl memorable and inflruc- 
tive period of my life ? — Ah ! how could I be other- 
wife than mofl deeply affected, when there was Hill 
lying on my table the paper which, the day before, 
had conveyed to me the unexpected and mofl aw- 
•ful tidings of this man’s death, — his death in the 
fulnefs of all his powers, in the rich autumn of 
ripe yet undecaying manhood ? I once knew a 
lady, who after the lofe of a lovely child continued 
for feveral days in a flatc of feeming indifference, 
the weather, at the fame time, as if in unifon with 
her, being calm, though gloomy; till one morning 
a burfl of funfhine breaking in upon her, and fud- 
denly lighting up the room where fhe was fitting, 
fhe diffolved at once into tears, and wept paflion- 
ately. In no very diffimilar manner did the hidden 
gleam of recolle^ion at the fight of this memo- 
randum a£l on myfelf. I had been flunned by the 
intelligence, as by an outward blow, till this trifling 
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incident ftartled and dlfentranced me ; the fudden 
pang fliivered through my whole frame; and if I 
reprefled the outward fliows of forrow, it was by 
force that I reprefled them, and becaufe it is not 
by tears that I ought to mourn for the lofs of Sir 
Alexander Ball. 

He was a man above his age : but for that very 
reafon the age has the more need to have the maf- 
ter-features of his charafter portrayed and pre- 
fer ved. This I feel it my duty to attempt, and this 
alone : for having received neither inftrudlions nor 
permiflion from the family of the dcceafed, I can- 
not think myfelf allowed to enter into the particu- 
lars of his private hiflory, ftrikingly as many of 
them would illuftrate the elements and compofition 
of his mind. For he was indeed a living confuta- 
tion of the alTertion attributed to the Prince of 
Conde, that no man appeared great to his valet de 
chambre — a faying which, I fufpeft, owes its cur- 
rency lefs to its truth, than to the envy of mankind 
and the m'ifapplication of the word, great, to adtions 
unconnefted with reafon and free will. It will be 
fufficient for my purpofc to obferve that the purity 
and ftrift propriety of his condudi, which precluded 
rather than filenced calumny, the evennefs of his 
temper and his attentive and affedlionate manners, 
in private life, greatly aided and increafed his public 
utility : and, if it Ihould pleafe Providence, that a 
portion of his fpirit fliould defcend with his mantle, 
the virtues of Sir Alexander Ball, as a matter, a 
hufband, and a parent, will form a no lefs remark- 
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able epoch in the moral hiftory of the Maltefe than 
his wifdom, as a governor, has made in that of their 
outward circumftances. That the private and per- 
fonal qualities of a firft magiftrate fliould have po- 
litical effedfs, will appear flrange to no refledling 
Engliftiman, who has attended to the workings of 
men’s minds during the firft ferment of revolu- 
tionary principles, and muft therefore have wit- 
nefled the influence of our own fovereign’s domeftic 
charadler in counteracting them. But in Malta 
there were circumftances which rendered fuch an 
example peculiarly requifite and beneficent. The 
very exiftence, for fo many generations, of an or- 
der of lay celibates in that ifland, who abandoned 
even the outward ihows of an adherence to their 
vow of chaftity, muft have had pernicious effefts 
on the morals of the inhabitants. But when it is 
tonfidered too that the knights of Malta had been 
for the laft fifty years or more a fet of ufelefs idlers, 
generally illiterate,* — for they thought literature 
no part of a foldier’s excellence ; and yet effeminate, 
— for they were foldicrs in name only : when it is 
confidered, that they were, moreover, all of them 

* The perfonal effects of every knight were, after his 
death, appropriated to the Order, and his hooks, if he had 
any, devolved to the public library. This library therefore, 
which has been accumulating from the time of their firlf 
lV.ttlement in the ifland, is a fair criterion of the nature and 
degree of their literary tludies, as an average. Even in re- 
fpe6l to works of militaiy fcience, it is contemptible — as the 
foie public library of fo numerous and opulent an order, 
moft contemptible — and in all other departments of litera- 
ture it is below contempt. 
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aliens, who looked upon themfelves not merely as 
of a fuperior rank to the native nobles, but as beings 
of a different race (I had almoft faid, fpecies), from 
the Maltefe colledfively ; and finally that thefe men 
poflefTed exclufively the government of the ifland ; 
it may be fafcly concluded that they were little bet- 
ter than a perpetual influenza, relaxing and difeafing 
the hearts of all the families within their fphere of 
influence. Hence the peafantry, who fortunately 
were below their reach, notwithftanding the more 
than childifh ignorance in which they were kept 
by their priefls, yet compared with the middle and 
higher clafTes, were both in mind and body as or- 
dinary men compared with dwarfs. Every refpeft- 
able family had fomc one knight for their patron, as 
a matter of courfe ; and to him the honour of a 
fifter or a daughter was facrificed, equally as a 
matter of courfe.* But why fhould I thus difguife 
the truth ? Alas ! in nine inffanccs out of ten, this 
patron was the common paramour of every woman 
in the family. W ere I compofing a ftate-memorial, 
I Ihould abftain from all allufion to moral good or 
evil, as not having now firll to learn, that with 
diplomatifts and with pradfical flatefmen of every 
denomination, it would preclude all attention to its 
other contents, and have no refult but that of fe- 
curing for its author’s name the oflfcial private 
mark of exclufion or difmiffion, as a weak or fuf- 
picious perfon. But among thofe for whom I am 
now writing, there are, I truft, many who will think 


See T^ble Talk, p. 295, 2nd edit. — Ed, 
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it not the feebleft reafon for rejoicing in our pof- 
feflion of Malta, and not the leaft worthy motive 
for wifliing its retention, that one fource of human 
mifery and corruption has been dried up. Such 
perfons will hear the name of Sir Alexander Ball 
with additional reverence, as of one who has made 
the proteftior* of Great Britain a double bleffing to 
the Maltefe, and broken the bonds of iniquity.^ as 
well as unlocked the fetters of political opprellion. 

When we are praifing the departed hy our own 
fire-fides, we dwell moft fondly on thofe qualities 
which had won our perfonal affedlion, and which 
fliarpen our individual regrets. But when impelled 
by a loftier and more meditative forrow, we would 
raife a public monument to their memory, we praife 
them appropriately when we relate their adlions 
faithfully; and thus preferving their example for 
the imitation of the living, alleviate the lofs, while 
we demonftrate its magnitude. My funeral eulogy 
of Sir Alexander Ball muft therefore be a narrative 
of his life ; and this friend of mankind v/ill be de- 
frauded of honour in proportion as that narrative is 
deficient and fragmentary. It fliall, however, be 
as complete as my information enables, and as pru- 
dence and a proper refpe6t for the feelings of the 
living permit, me to render it. His fame (I adopt 
the words of our elder writers) is fo great through- 
out the world that he ftands in no need of an en- 
comium : and yet his worth is much greater than 
his fame. It is impoflible not to fpeak great things 
of him, and yet it will be very difficult to fpeak what 
he deferves. But cuftom requires rfiat fomething 
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Ihould be faid : it is a duty and a debt which we 
owe to ourfelves and to mankind, not lefs than to 
his memory : and I hope his great foul, if it hath 
any knowledge of what is done here below, will not 
be offended at the fmallnefs even of my offering. 

Ah ! how little, when among the fubjefts of the 
Friend I promifed ‘ charafters met with in real 
life,’ did I anticipate the fad event, which compels 
me to weave on a cyprefs branch thofe fprays of 
laurel which I had deftined for his buff, not his 
monument ! He lived as we fhould all live j and, 
I doubt not, left the world as we fhould all wifh to 
leave it. Such is the power of difpenfing bleflings, 
which Providence has attached to the truly great 
and good, that they cannot even die without ad- 
vantage to their fellow-creatures : for death con- 
fecrates their example ; and the wifdom, which 
might have been flighted at the council-table, be- 
comes oracular from the fhrine. Thofe rare ex- 
cellencies, which make our grief poignant, make it 
likewife f)rofitable ; and the tears, which wife men 
flied for the departure of the wife, are among thofe 
that are preferved in heaven. It is the fervent af- 
piration of my fpirit, that I may fo perform the talk 
which private gratitude, and public duty impofe on 
me, that, “ as God hath cut this tree of paradife 
down from its feat of earth, the dead trunk may 
yet fupport a part of the declining temple, or -at 
leaft ferve to kindle the fire on the altar.”* 


* Jer, Taylor. 
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Si partem tacuijfe <velim^ quodcumque relinquam, 

Majus erit. Veteres aSlus, primamque ju‘ventam 
Profequar? Ad fefe mentem pr a fenti a ducunt^ 

Narrem jujUtia?n? Refplendet gloria 
Armati refer am ^ires ? Plus egit inermis. 

Claudian.* 

If I dcfire to pafs over a part in filcnce, whatever I omit, 
will feem the moll worthy to have been recorded. Shall I 
purfuc his old exploits and early youth? His recent merits 
recall the mind to themfelves. Shall I dwell on his juftice ? 
The glory of the warrior riles before me refplendent. Shall 
I relate his llrength in arms ? He performed yet greater 
|hings unarmed. 

HERE is fomething/’ fays Harring- 
ton,! firft in the making;of a com- 
monwealth, then in the governing 
of it, and laft of all in the leading of 
its armies, which, though there be great divines, 
great lawyers, great men in all ranks of life, feems 
to be peculiar only to the genius of a. gentleman. 
For fo it is in the univerfal feries of ftory, that if 
any man has founded a commonwealth, he was 



* De Laud. Stilic. I. 13. — Ed- 
! Preliminaries to Oceana, P. I. — Ed. 
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firft a gentleman.” Such alfo, he adds, as have 
got any fame as civil governors, have been gentle- 
men, or perfons of known defcents. Sir Alexan- 
der Ball was a gentleman by birth ; a younger bro- 
ther of an old and refpeftable family in Gloucef- 
terfliire. He went into the navy at an early age 
from his choice, and as he himfelf told me, in con- 
fequence of the deep impreffion and vivid images 
left on his mind by the perufal of Robinfon Cru- 
foc. It is not my intention to detail the fteps of 
his promotion, or the ferviccs in which he was en- 
gaged as a fubaltern. I recolleft many particulars 
indeed, but not the dates, with fuch diftindfnefs as 
would enable me to ftate them (as it would be ne- 
ceflary to do if I Hated them at all) in the order of 
time. Thefe dates might perhaps have been pro- 
cured from other fources : but incidents that are 
neither charadleriftic nor inftrucHive, even fuch as 
would be expecSIed with reafon in a regular life, 
are no part of my plan; while thofe which are 
both interefting and illuftrative I have been pre- 
cluded from mentioning, fome from motives which 
have been already explained, and others from ftill 
higher confiderations. The moft important of 
thefe may be deduced from a reflcdlion with which 
he himfelf once concluded a long and afFefting nar- 
ration ; namely, that no body of men can for any 
length of time be fafely treated otherwife than as 
rational beings ; and that, therefore, the education 
of the lower claffes was of the utmoft confequence 
to the permanent fecurity of the empire, even for 
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the fake of our navy. The dangers, apprehended 
from the education of the lower claffes, arofe (he 
faid) entirely from its not being univerfal, and from 
the unufualnefs in the loweft clafles of thofe ac- 
complifhments, which he, like Dr. Bell, regarded 
as one of the means of education, and not as edu- 
cation itfelf.* If, he obferved, the lower clafles 
in general polTelTed but one eye or one arm, the 
few who were fo fortunate as to polTefs two would 
naturally become vain and reftlefs, and confider 
themfelves as entitled to a higher fltuation. He 
illuftrated this by the faults attributed to learned 
women, and that the fame objedlions were for- 
merly made to educating women at all ; namely, 
that their knowledge made them vain, a^edfed, 
and neglecSful of their proper duties. Now that 
all women of condition are well-educated, we hear 
no more of thefe apprehenfions, or obfervc any in- 
ftances to juflify them. Yet if a lady underftood 
the Greek one-tenth part as well as the whole 
circle of her acquaintances underftood the French 
language, it would not furprife us to find her lefs 
pleafing from the confcioufnefs of her fuperiority 
in the polTeffion of an unufual advantage. Sir 
Alexander Ball quoted the fpeech of an old admi- 

* Which confifts in educing, or to adopt Dr. Bell’s own 
expreffion, eliciting the faculties of the human mind, and 
at the fame time fubordinating them to the reafon and con- 
fcience ; varying the means ot this common end according 
to the fphere and particular mode, in which the individual 
is likely to a6t and become ufeful, 

VOL. III. 
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ral, one of whofe two great wifhes was to have a 
fhip’s crew compofed altogether of ferious Scotch- 
men. He fpoke with great reprobation of the vul- 
gar notion, the worfe man, the better failor. Cou- 
rage, he faid, was the natural produfl: of familiarity 
with danger, which thoughtleffnefs would often- 
times turn into fool-hardinefs \ and that he had al- 
ways found the moft ufefully brave failors the 
graveft and moft rational of his crew. The beft 
failor, he had ever had, firft attra6led his notice by 
the anxiety which he cxprefTcd concerning the 
means of remitting fome money which he had re- 
ceived in the Weft Indies to his fifter in England; 
and this man, without any tinge of methodifm, was 
never heard to fwear an oath, and was remarkable 
for the iirmnefs with which he devoted a part of 
every Sunday to the reading of his Bible. I record 
this with fatisfa£lion as a teftimony of great weight, 
and in all rcfpe6Is unexceptionable ; for Sir Alex- 
ander Ball’s opinions throughout life remained un- 
warped by zealotry, and were thofe of a mind 
feeking after truth in calmnefs and complete felf- 
pofl'eflion. He was much pleafed with an unfuf- 
picious teftimony furnifhed by Dampier. “ I have 
particularly obferved,” writes this famous old na- 
vigator,* “ there and in other places, that fuch as 
had been well-bred, were generally moft careful to 
improve their time, and would be very induftriaus 
and frugal where there was any probability of con- 


» Vol. II. P. ii. p. 89.— 
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fiderable gain ; but on the contrary, fuch as had 
been bred up in ignorance and hard labour, when 
they came to have plenty would extravagantly 
fquander away their time and money in drinking 
and making a blufter.” Indeed it is a melan- 
choly proof, how ftrangely power warps the minds 
of ordinary men, that there can be a doubt on 
this fubjcfl: among perfons who have been them- 
felves educated. It tempts a fufpicion, that un- 
known to themfelves they find a comfort in the 
thought that their inferiors are fomething lefs than 
men 5 or that they have an uncafy half-confciouf- 
nefs that, if this were not the cafe, they would 
themfelves have no claim to be their fuperiors. 
For a fober education naturally infpircs fclf-re- 
fpc£l. But he who refpedls himfelf will refpcct 
others j and he who refpefts both himfelf and 
others, muft of ncccflity be a brave man. The 
great importance of this fubjedt, and the increafing 
iiitereft which good men of all denominations feel 
in the bringing about of a national education, muft 
be my excufe for having entered fo minutely into 
Sir Alexander Ball’s opinions on this head, in 
which, however, I am the more cxculable, being 
now on that part of his life which I am obliged to 
leave almoft a blank. 

During his lieutenancy, and after he had per- 
fefted himfelf in the knowledge and duties of a 
practical failor, he was compelled by the ftatc of 
his health to remain in England for a confidcrable 
length of time. Of this he induftrioufly availed 
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himfelf for the acquirement of fubftantial know- 
ledge from books ; and during his whole life after- 
wards, he confidered thofe as his happieft hours, 
which, without any negleft of official or profef- 
fional duty, he could devote to reading. He pre- 
ferred, indeed he almoft confined himfelf to, hif- 
tory, political economy, voyages and travels, 
natural hiftory, and latterly agricultural works : in 
fliort, to fuch books as contain fpecific fafts, or 
praftical principles capable of fpecific application. 
His acSive life, and the particular objedis of imme- 
diate utility, fome one of which he had always in 
his view, precluded a tafte for works of pure fpe- 
culation and abftraft fcience, though he highly ho- 
noured thofe who were eminent in thefe refpefts, 
and confidered them as the benefaftors of man- 
kind, no lefs than thofe who afterwards difeovered 
the mode of applying their principles, or who real-' 
ized them in practice. Works of amufement, as 
novels, plays, and the like did not appear even to 
amufe him \ and the only poetical compofition, of 
which I have ever heard him fpeak, was a manu- 
feript* poem written by one of my friends, which 
I read to his lady in his prefence. To my furprife 
he afterwards fpoke of this with warm intereft ; 
but it was evident to me, that it was not fo much 
the poetic merit of the compofition that had inter- 

* Though it remains, I believe, unpublilhed, I cannot 
refill the temptation of recording that it was Mr, Wordi- 
worth's Peter Bell. 1817. 
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efted him, as the truth and pfychological infight 
with which it reprefentcd the prad^:icability of re- 
forming the moft hardened minds, and the various 
accidents which may awaken the moft brutalized 
perfon to a recognition of his nobler being. I will 
add one remark of his own knowledge acquired 
from books, which appears to me both juft and 
valuable. The prejudice againft fuch knowledge, 
he faid, and the cuftom of oppofing it to that which 
is learnt by practice, originated in thofe times when 
books were almoft confined to theology and to lo- 
gical and metaphyfical fubtleties ; but that at pre- 
fent there is fcarcely any pradfical knowledge, 
which is not to be found in books : the prcfs is the 
means by which intelligent men now converfe with 
each other, and perfons of all clafles and all pur- 
fuits convey, each the contribution of his indivi- 
’dual experience. It was therefore, he faid, as 
abfurd to hold book-knowledge at prefent in con- 
tempt, as it would be for a man to av^il himfelf 
only of his own eyes and ears, and to aim at no- 
thing which could not be performed exclufively 
by his own arms. The ufe and neceffity of per- 
fonal experience confifted in the power of choof- 
ing and applying what had been read, and of dif- 
criminating by the light of analogy the pradficable 
from the imprafticable, and probability from mere 
plaufibility. Without a judgment matured and 
fteadied by adlual experience, a man would read 
to little or perhaps to bad purpofe ; but yet that 
experience, which in exclufion of all other know- 
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ledge has been derived from one man’s life, is in 
the prefent day fcarcely worthy of the name — at 
leaft for thofe who are to afl: in the higher and 
wider fpheres of duty. An ignorant general, he 
faid, infpired him with terror ; for if he were too 
proud to take advice he would ruin himfelf by his 
own blunders; and if he were not, by adopting 
the worft that was offered. A great genius may 
indeed form an exception; but we do not lay down 
rules in expectation of wonders, A fimilar re- 
mark I remember to have heard from an officer, 
who to eminence in profeffional fcicnce and the 
gallantry or a tried foldier adds all the accomplifh- 
ments of a found fcholar and the powers of a man 
of genius. 

One incident, which happened at this period of 
Sir Alexander’s life, is fo illuftrative of his charac- 
ter, and furnifhes fo ftrong a prefumption that the* 
thoughtful humanity by which he was diftinguifhed 
was not w, holly the growth of his latter years, that, 
though it may appear to fome trifling in itfelf, I 
will infert it in this place, with the occafion on 
which it was communicated to me. In a large 
party at the Grand Mailer’s palace, I had obferved 
a naval officer of diftinguifhed merit liftening to 
Sir Alexander Ball, whenever he joined in the 
converfation, with fo marked a pleafure, that it 
feemed as if his very voice, independently of what 
he faid, had been delightful to him : and once as 
he fixed his eyes on Sir Alexander Ball, I could 
not but notice the mixed expreffion of awe and af- 
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feftion, which gave a more than common intereft 
to fo manly a countenance. During his ftay in 
the ifland, this officer honoured me not unfre- 
quently with his vifits ; and at the conclufion of 
my laft converfation with him, in which I had 
dwelt on the wifdom of the Governor’s* condufl: 
in a recent and difficult emergency, he told me that 
he confidered himfelf as indebted to the fame ex- 
cellent perfon for that which was dearer to him than 
his life. “ Sir Alexander Ball,” faid he, “ has (I 
dare fay) forgotten the circumftance ; but when he 
was Lieutenant Ball, he was the officer whom I 
accompanied in my firft boat-expedition, being 
then a midfliipman and only in my fourteenth 
year. As we were rowing up to the vefl'el which 
we were to attack, amid a difchargc of mufquetry, 
I was overpowered by fear, my knees trembled 
tinder me, and I feemed on the point of fainting 
away. Lieutenant Ball, who faw the condition I 
was in, placed himfelf clofc befide me, and ftill 


* Such Sir Alexander Ball was in reality, and fuch was 
his general appellation in the Mediterranean : I adopt this 
title therefore, to avoid the ungraceful repetition of his 
own name on the one hand, and on the other the confufion 
which might arife from the ufe of his real title, namely, 
“ His Majefty’s civil Commiflioner for the ifland of Malta 
and its Dependencies j and Minifter Plenipotentiary to the 
Order of St. John.” This is not the place to expofe the 
timid and unfteady policy which continued the latter title, 
or the petty jealoufies which interfered to prevent Sir Alex- 
ander Ball from having the title of Governor, from one of 
the very caufes which rendered him fitteft for the office. 

(See Table Talk^ p. 295, 2nd edit. — Ed.) 
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keeping his countenance direfted toward the ene- 
my, took hold of my hand, and preffing it in the 
moft friendly manner, fald in a low voice, ‘ Cou- 
rage, my dear boy! don’t be afraid of yourfelf ! 
you will recover in a minute or fo — I was juft the 
fame, when T firft went out in this way.’ Sir,” 
added the officer to me, it was as if an angel 
had put a new foul into me. With the feeling, 
that I was not yet diflionoured, the whole burthen 
of agony was removed ; and from that moment I 
was as fearlefs and forward as the oldeft of the 
boat’s crew, and on our return the lieutenant fpoke 
highly of me to our captain. I am fcarcely lefs 
convinced of my own being, than that I fhould 
have been what I tremble to think of, if, inftead of 
his humane encouragement, he had at that moment 
fcoffed, threatened, or reviled me. And this was 
the more kind in him, becaufe, as I afterwards; 
underftood, his own condudt in his firft trial had 
evinced to all appearances the greateft fearleffnefs, 
and that lie faid this therefore only to give me 
heart, and reftore me to my own good opinion.” 
This anecdote, I truft, will have fome weight with 
thofe who may have lent an ear to any of thofe 
vague calumnies from which no naval commander 
can fecure his good name, who knowing the pa- 
ramount neceffity of regularity and ftridl difcipline 
in a fhip of war, adopts an appropriate plan for 
the attainment of thefe objecfts, and remains con- 
ftant and immutable in the execution. To an 
Athenianj who, in praifing a public functionary had 
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faid that every one either applauded him or left him 
without cenfure, a philofopher replied — How 
feldom then muft he have done his duty 

Of Sir Alexander Ball’s charafter, as Captain 
Ball, of his meafures as a difciplinarian, and of the 
wife and dignified principle on which he grounded 
thofe meafures, I have already fpoken in a former 
part of this work,* and muft content myfelf there- 
fore with entreating the reader to re-perufe that 
pafTage as belonging to this place, and as a part of 
the prefent narration. Ah ! little did I expedl at 
the time I wrote that account, that the motives of 
delicacy, which then impelled me to withhold the 
name, would fb foon be exchanged for the higher 
duty which now juftifies me in adding it ! At the 
thought of fuch events the language of a tender 
fuperftition is the voice of nature itfelf, and thofe 
Tafts alone prefenting themfelves to our memory 
which had left an impreflion on our hearts, we af- 
fent to and adopt the poet’s pathetic complaint : 

O, Sir! the good die firft, 

And thofe whofe hearts are diy as fummer duft. 

Burn to the focket.f 

Thus that the humane plan defcribed in the 
pages now referred to, a fyftem in purfuance of 
which the captain of a man of war uniformly re- 
garded his fentences not as dependent on his own 
vl^ill, or to be affefted by the ftate of his feelings 

♦ Vol. I. f. I. Eflay 
f Excurfion, B. I, — Ed. 
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at the moment, but as the pre-eftablifhed deter- 
minations of known laws, and himfelf as the voice 
of the law in pronouncing the fentcnce, and its de- 
legate in enforcing the execution, could not but 
furnifti occafional food to the fpirit of detraftion, 
muft be evident to every rcfledfing mind. It is 
indeed little lefs than impollible, that he, who in 
order to be efFcdtively humane determines to be 
inflexibly juft, and who is inexorable to his own 
feelings when they would interrupt the courfe of 
juftice ; who looks at each particular aift by the 
light of all its confcquences, and as the reprefen- 
tative of ultimate good or evil, fliould not fome- 
times be charged with tyranny by weak minds. 
And it is too certain that the calumny will be 
willingly believed and eagerly propagated by all 
thofe, who would fhun the prefence of an eye keen 
in the detedlion of impofture, incapacity, and mif^ 
condu(ft, and of a refolution as fteady in their ex- 
pofure. We foon hate the man whofe qualities we 
dread, and thus have a double intereft, an intereft 
of paffion as well as of policy, in decrying and de- 
faming him. But good men will reft fatisfied with 
the promife made to them by the divine Comforter, 
that by her children (hall wifdom be juftified. 
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• the generous fpirit, who, when brought 
Among the talks of* real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleas'd his childifli thought j 
Whofe high endeavours are an inward light 
That make the path before him always bright 5 
Who doom’d to go in company with pain, 

And fear and bloodlhed, miferable train ! 

Turns his neceflity to glorious gain j 
By objeifs, which might force the foul to abate 
Her feeling, render’d more compafTionate. 

Wordsworth.* 

T the clofe of the American war, 
Captain Ball was entrufted with the 
protection and convoying of an im- 
menfe mercantile fleet to America, 
and by his great prudence and unexampled atten- 
tion to the interells of all and each, he endeared 
his name to the American merchants, and laid the 
foundation of that high refpeCt and predileCtion 
which both the Americans and their government 
ever afterwards entertained for him. My recollec- 
tion does not enable me to attempt any accuracy 
in the date or circumftances, or to add the particu- 
lars, of his fervices in the Weft Indies and on the 
coaft of America. I now therefore merely allude to 
the faCl with a profpeclive reference to opinions and 
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circumftances, which I fliall have to mention here- 
after. Shortly after the general peace was eftab- 
lifhed, Captain Ball, who was now a married man, 
pafled fome time with his lady in France, and, if 
I miftalce not, at Nantes. At the fame time, and 
in the fame town, among the other Englifli vifitors, 
Lord (then Captain) Nelfon happened to be one. 
In confequence of fome punftilio, as to whofe 
bufinefs it was to pay the compliment of the firfl: 
call, they never met, and this trifling alFair occa- 
fioned a coldnefs between the two naval com- 
manders, or in truth a mutual prejudice againft 
each other. Some years after, both their (hips 
being together clofe ofF Minorca and near Port 
Mahon, a violent ftorm nearly difabled Nelfon’s 
veflel, and in addition to the fury of the wind, it 
was night-time and the thickefl: darknefs. Cap- 
tain Ball, however, brought his vefTel at length to 
Nelfon’s afliftance, took his (hip in tow, and ufed 
his beft endeavours to bring her and his own velTel 
into Port Mahon. The difl&culties and the dangers 
increafed. Nelfon confidered the cafe of his own 
fliip as defperate, and that unlefs flie was immedi- 
ately left to her own fate, both veflTels would inevi- 
tably be loft. He, therefore, with the generofity 
natural to him, repeatedly requefted Captain Ball 
to let him loofe ; and on Ball’s refufal he became 
impetuous, and enforced his demand with paflionate 
threats. Ball then himfelf took the fpeaking- 
trumpet, which the fury of the wind and waves 
rendered neceflTary, and with great folemnity and 
without^the leift difturbance of temper, called out 
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in reply, I feel confident that I can bring you 
in fafe ; I therefore muft not, and, by the help of 
Almighty God ! I will not leave you ! ” What he 
promifed he performed ; and after they were fafely 
anchored, Nelfon came on board of Ball’s fhip, and 
embracing him with all the ardour of acknowledg- 
ment, exclaimed — a friend in need is a friend 
indeed ! ” At this time and on this occafion com- 
menced that firm and perfedt friendftiip between 
thefe two great men, which was interrupted only 
by the death of the former. The pleafing tafk of 
dwelling on this mutual attachment I defer to that 
part of the prefent fketch which will relate to Sir 
Alexander Ball’s opinions of men and things. It 
will be fufficient for the prefent to fay, that the 
two men, whom Lord Nelfon efpecially honoured, 
were Sir Thomas Troubridge and Sir Alexander 
Sail ; and once, when they were both prefent, on 
ome allufion made to the lofs of his arm, he re- 
plied, Who ftiall dare tell me that I want an arm, 
when I have three right arms — this (piftting for- 
ward his own left one) and Ball and Troubridge? ” 
In the plan of the battle of the Nile it was Lord 
Nelfon’s defign, that Captains Troubridge and Ball 
fhould have led up the attack. The former was 
ftranded ; and the latter, by accident of the wind, 
could not bring his fhip into the line of battle till 
fome time after the engagement had become gene- 
ral. With his charafteriftic forecaft and activity 
of (what may not improperly be called) pradlical 
imagination, he had made arrangements to meet 
every probable contingency. All the flirouds and 
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fails of the fliip, not abfolutely neceflary for its im- 
mediate management, were thoroughly wetted and 
fo rolled up, that they were as hard and as little 
inflammable as fo many folid cylinders of wood ; 
every failor had his appropriate place and fun 61 :ion, 
and a certain number were appointed as the fire- 
men, whole foie duty it was to be on the watch if 
any part of the veflTel ftiould take fire : and to thefe 
men exclufively the charge of extingiiifhing it was 
committed. It was already dark when he brought 
his fhip into adtion, and laid her along-fide the French 
U Orient, One particular only I fhall add to the 
known account of the memorable engagement be- 
tween thefe ftiips, and this I received from Sir 
Alexander Ball himfelf. He had previoufly made 
a combuftible preparation, but which, from the 
nature of the engagement to be expedted, he had 
purpofed to referve for the laft emergency. But 
juft at the time when, from feveral fymptoms, he 
had every reafon to believe that the enemy would 
foon ftrike to him, one of the lieutenants, without 
his knowledge, threw in the combuftible matter \ 
and this it was that occafioned the tremendous ex- 
plofion of that veflel, which, with the deep filence 
and interruption of the engagement which fuc- 
ceeded to it, has been juftly deemed the fublimeft 
war incident recorded in hiftory. Y et the incident 
which followed, and which has not, I believe, been 
publicly made known, is fcarcely lefs impreflive, 
though its fublimity is of a different charadter. At 
the renewal of the battle. Captain Ball, though his 
fliip was then bn fire in three different parts, laid 
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her along-fide a French eighty-four ; and a fecond 
longer obftinate conteft began. The firing on 
the part of the French fhip having at length for 
fome time flackened, and then altogether ceafcd, 
and yet no fign given of furrcnder, the firft lieute- 
nant came to Captain Ball and informed him that 
the hearts of his men were as good as ever, but 
that they were fo completely exhaufted, that they 
were fcarcely capable of lifting an arm. He afked, 
therefore, whether, as the enemy had now ceafed 
firing, the men might be permitted to lie down by 
their guns for a fliort time. After fome reflec- 
tion, Sir Alexander acceded to the propofd, taking 
of courfe the proper precautions to roufc them 
again at the moment he thought requifitc. Accord- 
ingly, with the exception of himfclf, his officers, 
and' the appointed watch, the fliip's crew lay down, 
gach in the place to which he was ftationed, and 
llcpt for twenty minutes. They were then roufed ; 
and ftarted up, as Sir Alexander exprefled it, more 
like men out of an ambufh than from deep, fo co- 
inflantaneoufly did they all obey the fummons ! 
They recommenced their fire, and in a few mi- 
nutes the enemy furrendered; and it was foon after 
difeovered that during that interval, and almoft 
immediately after the French fhip had firft ceafed 
firing, the crew had funk down by their guns, and 
there flept, almoft by the fide, as it were, of their 
fleeping enemy. 
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Whofe powers fhed round him in the common ftrife 
Or mild concerns of ordinaiy life 
A conftant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment, to which heaven has join’d 
Great iflTues, good or bad for human kind. 

Is happy as a lover, is attired 
With ludden brightnefs like a man infpired ; 

And through the heat of conflicf keeps the law 
In calmnefs made, and fees what he torefaw. 

Wordsworth.* 

N accefSbility to the fentiments of 
others on fubjecSs of importance of» 
ten accompanies feeble minds, yet it 
is not the lefs a true and conftituent 
part of pfaftical greatnefs, when it exifts wholly 
free from that paflivenefs to imprellion which ren- 
ders counfel itfelf injurious to certain charafters, 
and from that weaknefs of heart which, in the li- 
teral fenfe of the word, is always craving advice. 
Exempt from all fuch imperfeftions, fay rather in 
perfect harmony with the excellencies that pre- 
clude them, this opennefs to the influxes of good 
fenfe and information, from whatever quarter they 
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might come, equally charaiSterized Lord Nclfon 
and Sir Alexander Ball, though each difplayed it 
in the way heft fuited to his natural temper. The 
former with cafy hand colledled, as it pafled by 
him, whatever could add to his own ftorcs, appro- 
priated what he could afliniilate, and levied fubfi- 
dies of knowledge from all the accidents of focial 
life and flimiliar intercourfe. Even at the jovial 
board, and in the height of unreftrained merri- 
ment, a cafual fuggeftion, that flafhed a new light 
on his mind, changed the boon companion into the 
hero and the man of genius ; and with the moft 
graceful tranfition he would make his company as 
ferious as himfelf. When the taper of his genius 
feemed extinguifhed, it was ftill furrounded by an 
inflammable atmofphere of its own, and rekindled 
at the firft approach of light, and not feldom at a 
diftance which made it feem to flame up felf-re- 
vived. In Sir Alexander Ball, the fame excellence 
was more an affair of fyflem : and he would liften 
even to weak men, with a patience, which, in fo 
careful an economift of time, always demanded my 
admiration, and not feldom excited my wonder. 
It was one of his maxims, that a man may fuggeft 
what he cannot give : adding, that a wild or filly 
plan had more than once, from the vivid fenfe and 
diftiiuSt perception of its folly, occafioned him to 
fee what ought to be done in a new light, or with 
a clearer infight. There is, indeed, a hopelefs 
flierility, a mere negation of fenfe and thought, 
which, fuggefting neither difference nor contraft, 

VOL. III. R 
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cannot even furnifli hints for recolle£lion. But 
on the other hand, there are minds fo whimfically 
conftituted, that they may fometimes be profitably 
interpreted by contraries, a procefs of which the 
great Tycho Brahe is faid to have availed himfelf 
in the cafe of the little lackwit, who ufed to fit 
and mutter at his feet while he was ftudying. A 
mind of this fort we may compare to a magnetic 
needle, the poles of which had been fuddenly re- 
verfed by a flafli of lightning, or other more ob- 
fcurc accident of nature. It may be fafely con- 
cluded, that to thofe whofe judgment or informa- 
tion he refpecSled, Sir Alexander Ball did not con- 
tent himfelf with giving accefs and attention. No ! 
he feldom failed of confulting them whenever the 
fubjeft permitted any difclofure ; and where fecrecy 
was neceffary, he well knew how to acquire their 
opinion without exciting even a conje£l:ure con- 
cerning his immediate objedb. 

Yet, with all this readinefs of attention, and with 
all this zeal in colledbing the fentiments of the 
well-informed, never was a man more completely 
uninfluenced by authority than Sir Alexander Ball, 
never one who fought lefs to tranquillize his own 
doubts by the mere fuftrage and coincidence of 
others. The ableft fuggeftions had no conclufive 
weight with him, till he had abftracSbed the opinion 
from its author, till he had reduced it into a part 
of his own mind. The thoughts of others were 
always acceptable, as affording him at leaft a 
chance of adding to his materials for refleftion ; 
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but they never directed his judgment, much lefs 
fuperfeded it. He even made a point of guarding 
againft additional confidence in the fuggeftions of 
his own mind, from finding that a perfon of talents 
had formed the fame convidfion, unlcfs the perfon, 
at the fame time, furniftied fome new argument, 
or had arrived at the fame conclufion by a different 
road. On the latter circumttance he fet an efpe- 
cial value and, I may almoft fay, courted the com- 
pany and converfation of thofe, whofe purfuits had 
leaft refembled his own, if he thought them men 
of clear and comprehenfive faculties. During the 
period of our intimacy, fcarcely a week pafTcd, in 
which he did not defire me to think on fome par- 
ticular fubje6t, and to give him the refult in writ- 
ing. Moft frequently by the time I had fulfilled 
his requeft, he would have written down his own 
thoughts, and then, with the true fimplicity of a 
great mind, as free from oftentation as it was above 
jealoufy, he would collate the two papers in my 
prefence, and never exprefled more pleafure than 
in the few inftanccs, in which I had happened to 
light on all the arguments and points of view which 
had occurred to himfelf, with fome additional rea- 
fons which had efcaped him. A fingle new argu- 
ment delighted him more than the moft perfeeft 
coincidence, unlefs, as before ftated, the train of 
thought had been very different from his own, and 
yet juft and logical. He had one quality of mind, 
which I have heard attributed to the late Mr. Fox, 
that of deriving a keen pleafure from clear and 
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powerful reafoning for its own fake, a quality in 
the intelleft which is nearly connedled with vera- 
city and a love of juftice in the moral charac- 
ter.* 

Valuing in others merits which he himfelf pof- 
feffed, Sir Alexander Ball felt no jealous appre- 
henfion of great talent. Unlike thofe vulgar func- 
tionaries, whofe place is too big for them, a truth 
which they attempt to difguife from themfelves, 
and yet feel, he was under no neceffity of arming 
himfelf againft the natural fuperiorit) of genius by 
fa<5litious contempt and an induftrious alTociation 
of extravagance and imprafticability with every 
deviation from the ordinary routine; as the geo- 
graphers in the middle ages ufed to defignate, on 
their meagre maps, the greater part of the world, 
as deferts or wildernefles inhabited by griffins and 

* It may not be amifs to add, that the pleafure from the 
perception of tmth was fo well poifed and regulated by the 
ecpial or greater delight in utility, that his love of real accu- 
racy was ac*l:oinpanied with a proportionate diflike of that 
hollow appearance of it, which may be produced by turns 
of phrafe, words placed in balanced antithefis, and thofe 
epigrammatic points that pafs for fubtle and luminous dif- 
tindions with ordinary readers, but are moft commonly 
tranllatable into mere truifms or trivialities, if indeed they 
contain any meaning at all. Having obferved in feme 
cafual converfation, that though there were doubtlefs 
malfes of matter unorganized, I faw no ground for alTert- 
ing a mafs of unorganized matter j Sir A. B. paufed, and 
then faid to me, with that franknefs of manner which 
made his very rebukes gratifying, “The diftin6fion is juft, 
and, now I underftand you, abundantly obvious } but 
hardly worth the trouble of your inventing a puzzle of 
words to make it appear otherwife.” I truft the rebuke 
was not loft on me. 
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chimaeras. Competent to weigh each fyftem or 
proje£l by its own arguments, he did not need 
thefe preventive charms and cautionary amulets 
againft delufion. He endeavoured to make talent 
inftrumental to his purpofes in whatever fhape it 
appeared, and with whatever imperfections it might 
be accompanied ; but wherever talent was blended 
with moral worth, he fought it out, loved and chc- 
riftied it. If it had pleafed Providence to preferve 
his life, and to place him on the fame courfe on 
which Nelfon ran his race of glory, there are two 
points in which Sir Alexander Ball would moft 
clofcly have refernbled his illuftrious friend. The 
firft is, that in his enterprifes and engagements he 
would have thought nothing done, till all had been 
done that was poflible : 

Nil aSlum reputans^Ji quid fuperejfet agendum. 

• 

The fecond, that he would have called forth all 
the talent and virtue that exiftcd within his fphere 
of influence, and created a band of ’herdes, a gra- 
dation of officers, ftrong in head and ftrong in 
heart, worthy to have been his companions and 
his fuccelTors in fame and public ufefulnefs. 

Never was greater difeernment fliown in the 
feledlion of a fit agent, than when Sir Alexander 
Ball was ftationed off the coaft of Malta to inter- 
cept the fupplies deftined for the French garrifon, 
and to watch the movements of the French com- 
manders, and thofe of the inhabitants who had 
been fo bafely betrayed into their power. Encou- 
raged by the well-timed promifes 6f the Englifli 
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captain, the Maltefe rofe through all their cafals 
(or country towns) and themfclves commenced the 
work of their emancipation, by ftorming the cita- 
del at Citta Vccchia, the ancient metropolis of 
Malta, and the central height of the ifland. With- 
out difeipline, without a military leader, and almoft 
without arms, thefe brave peafants fucceeded, and 
deftroyed the French garrifon by throwing them 
over the battlements into the trench of the citadel. 
In the courfe of this blockade, and of the tedious 
fiege ofValetta, Sir Alexander Ball difplayed all 
that ftrength of charadler, that variety and verfa- 
tility of talent, and that fagacity, derived in part 
from habitual circumfpeftion, but which, when 
the occafion demanded it, appeared intuitive and 
like an inftin<Sl ; at the union of which, in the 
fame man, one of our oldeft naval commanders 
once told me, he could never exhauft his won- 
der.’’ The citizens ofValetta were fond of relat- 
ing their (iiftonifhment, and that of the French, at 
Captain Ball’s fhip wintering at anchor out of the 
reach of the guns, in a depth of fathom unexampled, 
on the aflured impratSticability of which the garri- 
rifon had relied their main hope of regular fupplies. 
Nor can I forget, or remember, without fome por- 
tion of my original feeling, the folemn enthufiafm 
with which a venerable old man, belonging to one 
of the diftant cafals, Ihowed me the fea coomb, 
where their father Ball, (for fo they commonly 
called him) firll landed; and afterwards pointed 
out the very place, on which he firll Hepped on 
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their ifland, while the countenances of his town’s- 
men, who accompanied him, gave lively proofs 
that the old man’s enthufiarm was the reprefenta- 
tive of the common feeling. 

There is no reafon to fuppofe, that Sir Alexander 
Ball was at any time chargeable with that weaknefs 
fo frequent in Englifhmen, and fo injurious to our 
interefts abroad, of defpifing the inhabitants of other 
countries, of lofing all their good qualities in their 
vices, of making no allowance for thofe vices, from 
their religious or political impediments, and ftill 
more of miftaking for vices a mere difference of 
manners and cuftoms. But if ever he had any of 
this erroneous feeling, he completely freed himfelf 
from it by living among the Maltefe during their 
arduous trials, as long as the French continued 
mafters of the capital. He witnefled their virtues, 
and learned to underftand in what various fliapes 
and even difguifes the valuable parts of human na- 
ture may cxift. In many individuals, whofe little- 
nefs and meannefs in the common intercourfe of 
life would have ftamped them at once as contemp- 
tible and worthlefs with ordinary Englifhmen, he 
had found fuch virtues of difinterefted patriotifm, 
fortitude, and felf-denial, as would have done ho- 
nour to an ancient Roman. 

There exlfts in England a gentlemanly charac- 
ter, a gentlemanly feeling, very different even from 
that, which is the moft like it, the chara6fer of a 
well-born Spaniard, and unexampled in the reft of 
Europe. This feeling probably originated in the 
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fortunate circumftance, that the titles of our Eng- 
lifli nobility follow the law of their property, and 
are inherited by the cldeft fons only. From this 
fource, under the influences of our conflitution and 
of our aflonifhing trade, it has diftufed itfelf in dif- 
ferent modifications through the whole country. 
The uniformity of our drefs among all dalles above 
that of the -day labourer, while it has authorized 
all clafles to aflume the appearance of gentlemen, 
has at the fame time infpired the wifh to conform 
their manners, and ftill more their ordinary adions 
in focial intercourfe, to their notions of the gentle- 
manly, the moft commonly received attribute of 
which charader is a certain generofity in trifles. 
On the other hand, the encroachments of the lower 
clalTes on the higher, occafioned and favoured by 
this refemblance in exteriors, by this abfence of any 
cognizable marks of diftindion, have rendered each 
clafs more referved and jealous in their general 
communion, and far more than our climate, or 
natural terhper, have caufed that haughtinefs and 
referve in our outward demeanor, which is fo ge- 
nerally complained of among foreigners. Far be 
it from me to depreciate the value of this gentle- 
manly feeling : I refped it under all its forms and 
varieties, from the Houfe of Commons to the gen- 
tlemen in the one fliilling gallery. It is always 
the ornament of virtue, and oftentimes a fupport ; 
but it is a wretched fubftitute for it. Its worth, as 
a moral good, is by no means in proportion to its 
value, as a focial advantage. Thefe obfervations 
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are not irrelevant : for to the want of reflexion, 
that this diffufion of gentlemanly feeling among us 
is not the growth of our moral excellence, but the 
efFedl: of various accidental advantages peculiar to 
England ; to our not confidering that it is unrea- 
fonable and uncharitable to expeft the fame con- 
fequences, where the fame caufes have not exifted 
to produce them ; and, laftly, to our pronenefs to 
regard the abfcnce of this characSler (which, as I 
have before faid, does, for the greater part, and, 
in the common apprehenfion, confift in a certain 
franknefs and generofity in the detail of aeftion) as 
decifive againft the fum total of perfonal or na- 
tional worth ; we muft, I am convinced, attribute 
a large portion of that conduct, which in many 
inftances has left the inhabitants of countries con- 
quered or appropriated by Great Britain, doubtful 
whether the various folid advantages which they 
derived from our proteftion and juft government 
were not bought dearly by the wounds inflidled on 
their feelings and prejudices, by the contemptuous 
and infolent demeanor of the Englifli as indivi- 
duals. The reader who bears this remark in mind, 
will meet, in the courfe of this narrative, more than 
one paflage that will ferve as its comment and il- 
luftration. 

It was, I know, a general opinion among the 
Englifli in the Mediterranean, that Sir Alexander 
Ball thought too well of the Maltefe, and did not 
fliare in the enthufiafm of Britons concerning 
their own fuperiority. To the former part of the 
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charge, I fliall only reply at prefent, that a more 
venial and almoft dcfirablc fault could fcarcely be 
attributed to a governor, than that of a ftrong at- 
tachment to the people whom he was fent to go- 
vern. The latter part of the charge is falfe, if we 
are to underftand by it, that he did not think his 
countrymen fuperior on the whole to the other 
nations of Europe ; but it is true, as far as relates 
to his belief, that the Englifli thought themfelves 
ftill better than they are ; that they dwelt on, and 
exaggerated their national virtues, and weighed 
them by the oppofite vices of foreigners, inftead 
of the virtues which thofe foreigners poflefled, and 
they themfelves wanted. Above all, as ftatefmen, 
we muft confider qualities by their praftical ufes. 
Thus he entertained no doubt, that the Englifli 
were fuperior to all others in the kind and the de- 
gree of their courage, which is marked by fafr 
greater enthufiafm than the courage of the Ger- 
mans and northern nations, and by a far greater 
fleadinefs * and felf-fubfiftency than that of the 
French. It is more clofely connedled with the 
charatSIer of the individual. The courage of an 
Englifli army (he ufed to fay) is the fum total of 
the courage which the individual foldiers bring with 
them to it, rather than of that which they derive 
from it. This remark of Sir Alexander’s was for- 
cibly recalled to my mind when I was at Naples. 
A Ruffian and an Englifli regiment were drawn 
up together in the fame fquare : — “ See,” faid a 
Neapolitan to me, who had miftaken me for one 
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of his countrymen, there is but one face in that 
whole regiment, while in that” (pointing to the 
Englifh) “ every foldier has a face of his own.” 
On the other hand, there are qualities fcarcelylefs 
requifite to the completion of the military charac- 
ter, in which Sir A. did not hefitate to thipk the 
Englifti inferior to the continental nations ; as for 
inftance, both in the power and the difpofition to 
endure privations ; in the friendly temper necef- 
fary, when troops of different nations are to adl in 
concert ; in their obedience to the regulations of 
their commanding officers, refpefting the treat- 
ment of the inhabitants of the countries through 
which they are marching, as well as in many other 
points, not immediately connected with their con- 
du6l in the field ; and, above all, in fobriety and 
temperance. During the fiegc of Valetta, efpe- 
cially during the fore diftrefs to which the befieg- 
ers were for fome time expofed from the failure 
of provifion. Sir Alexander Ball had an ample op- 
portunity of obferving and weighing the feparate 
merits and demerits of the native and of the Eng- 
lifti troops ; and furely fince the publication of Sir 
John Moore’s campaign, there can be no juft of- 
fence taken, though I fhould fay, that before the 
walls of V aletta, as well as in the plains of Galicia, 
an indignant commander might, with too great 
propriety, have addreffed the Englifti foldiery in 
the words of an old dramatift — 

Will you ftill owe your virtues to your bellies ? 

And only then think nobly when y'are full ? 
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Doth fodder keep you honeft ? Are you bad 
When out of flelh ? And think you’t an excufe 
Of vile and ignominious aftions, that 
Y’are lean and out of liking ? * 

From the firft infurredlionary movement to the 
final departure of the French from the ifland, 
though the civil and military powers and the whole 
of the ifland, fave Valetta, were in the hands of 
the peafantry, not a fingle adl of excefs can be 
charged againft theMaltefe, if we except the razing 
of one houfe at Citta Vecchia belonging to a no- 
torious and abandoned traitor, the creature and 
hireling of the French. In no inftance did they 
injure, inful t, or plunder, any one of the native 
nobility, or employ even the appearance of force 
toward them, except in the colledlion of the lead 
and iron from their houfes and gardens, in order 
to fupply themfelves with bullets : and this very 
appearance was aflumed from the generous wifli 
to Ihelter the nobles from the refentment of the 
French, ftiould the patriotic efforts of the peafantry 
prove unfuccefsful. At the dire command of fa- 
mine the Maltefe troops did indeed once force their 
way to the ovens, in which the bread for the Bri- 
tifli foldiery was baked, and were clamorous that 
an equal divifion ftiould be made. I mention this 
unpleafant circumflance, becaufe it brought into 
proof the firmnefs of Sir Alexander Ball’s charac- 
ter, his prefence of mind, and generous difregard 
of danger and perfonal refpon Ability, where the 


* Cartwright, Love’s Convert, a6l i. fc. i. 
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flavery or emancipation, the mifery or the happi- 
nefs, of an innocent and patriotic people were in- 
volved I and becaufe his condudt in this exigency 
evinced that his general habits of circumfpedlion 
and deliberation were the refults of wifdom and 
complete felf-pofleflion, and not the ealy virtues 
of a fpirit conftitutionally timorous and hefitating. 
He was fitting at table with the principal Britifh 
officers, when a certain general addrefled him in 
ftrong and violent terms concerning this outrage 
of the Maltefe, reminding him of the neceffity of 
exerting his commanding influence in the prefent 
cafe, or the confcquences muft be taken. ‘‘ What,” 
replied Sir Alexander Ball, ‘‘ would you have us 
do? Would you have us threaten death to men 
dying with famine ? Can you fuppofe that the 
hazard of being fhot will weigh with whole regi- 
ments a£ling under a common neceffity ? Does not 
the extremity of hunger take away all difference 
between men and animals ? and is it not as abfurd 
to appeal to the prudence of a body of ihcn ftarv- 
ing, as to a herd of famiflied wolves ? No, general, 
I will not degrade myfelf or outrage humanity by 
menacing famine with maffacre ! More effedfual 
means muft be taken.” With thefe words he rofe 
and left the room, and having firft confulted with 
Sir Thomas Troubridge, he determined at his own 
rifk on a ftep, which the extreme neceffity war- 
ranted, and which the conduct of the Neapolitan 
court amply juftified. For this court, though ter- 
ror-ftriken by the French, was ftill actuated by 
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hatred to the Englifti and a jealoufy of their power 
in the Mediterranean ; and this in fo ftrange and 
fenfelefs a manner, that we muft join the extremes 
of imbecility and treachery in the fame cabinet, in 
order to find it comprehenfible.* Though the 
very exiftcnce of Naples and Sicily, as a nation, 
depended wholly and exclufively on Britifli fup- 
port ; though the royal family owed their perfonal 
fafety to the Britilh fleet ; though not only their 
dominions and their rank, but the liberty and even 
the lives of Ferdinand and his family, were inter- 
woven with our fuccefs ; yet with an infatuation 
fcarcely credible, the moft aftefting reprefentations 
of the diftrefs of the befiegers, and of the utter in- 
fecurity of Sicily if the French remained polTefTors 
of Malta, were treated with neglect ; and urgent 
remonftrances for the permiffion of importing corn 


* It cannot be doubted, that the Ibvereign himfclf was 
kept in a ftate of dclufion. Both his underftanding and his 
moral principles are far better than could reafonably be ex- 
pelled from the infamous mode of his education : if indeed 
the fyftematic preclufion of all knowledge, and the unre- 
ftrained indulgence of his palfions, adopted by the Spanilh 
court for the purpofes of prefervi-ng him dependent, can be 
called by the name of education. Of the other influencing 
perfons in the Neapolitan government, Mr. Lcckie has given 
us a true and lively account. It will be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the prefent narrative, if the reader fliould have 
previoufly perufed Mr. Leckie’s pamphlet on the ftate of 
Sicily : the fa6ls which I fliall have occafion to mention 
hereafter will reciprocally confirm and be confirmed by the 
documents furniflied in that moft interefting work ; in which 
I fee but one blemifti of importance, namely, that the au- 
thor appears too frequently to confider juftice and true po- 
licy as capable of being contradiltinguilhed. 
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from Meflina were anfwered only by fanguinary 
edi(Ss precluding all fiipply. Sir Alexander Ball 
fent for his firft lieutenant, and gave him orders to 
proceed immediately to the port of Mcflina, and 
there to feize and bring witR him to Malta the 
{hips laden with corn, of the number of which 
Sir Alexander had received accurate information. 
Thefe orders were executed without delay, to the 
great delight and profit of the fhip owners and 
proprietors ; the neceflity of raifing the fiege was 
removed ; and the author of the meafure waited 
in calmnefs for the confcquences that might refult 
to himfelf pcrfonally. But not a complaint, not a 
murmur, proceeded from the court of Naples. 
The foie refult was, that the governor of Malta 
became an efpecial objeil: of its hatred, its fear, 
and its refpeft. 

^ The whole of this tedious fiege, from its com- 
mencement to the figning of the capitulation, 
called forth into conftant aftivity the rareft and 
moft difficult virtues of a commanding mind \ vir- 
tues of no ihow or fplendour in the vulgar appre- 
henfion, yet more infallible charafteri flics of true 
greatnefs than the moft unequivocal difplays of en- 
terprife and a6live daring. Scarcely a day pafTed, 
in which Sir Alexander Ball’s paticilcc, forbear- 
ance, and inflexible conftancy, were not put to the 
fevereft trial. He had not only to remove the 
mifunderftandings that arofe between the Maltefe 
and their allies, to fettle the differences among the 
Maltefe themfelves, and to organize their efforts ; 
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he was likewife engaged in the more difficult and 
unthankful tafk of counteradling the wearinefs, dif- 
content, and defpondency, of his own countrymen ; 
— a tafk, however, which he accomplifhed by ma- 
nagement and addrefs, and an alternation of real 
firmnefs with apparent yielding. During many 
months he remained the only Englifhman who did 
not think the fiegc hopelefs, and the objeft worth- 
lefs. He often fpoke of the time in which he re- 
fided at the country feat of the grand mafter at St. 
Antonio, four miles from Valetta, as perhaps the 
moft trying period of his life. For fome weeks 
Captain Vivian was his foie Englifh companion, 
of whom, as his partner in anxiety, he always ex- 
prefled himfelf with affeftionate efteem. Sir Alex- 
ander Ball’s prefence was abfolutely neceffary to 
the Maltefe, who, accuftomed to be governed by 
him, became incapable of afting in concert with., 
out his immediate influence. In the out-burft of 
popular emotion, the impulfe, which produces an 
infurreftion, is for a brief while its fufficient pilot ; 
the attradlion conftitutes the cohefion, and the 
common provocation, fupplying an immediate ob- 
je 61 :, not only unites, but direfts, the multitude. 
But this firfl: impulfe had palTed away, and Sir 
Alexander Ball was the one individual who pof- 
fefTed the general confidence. On him they relied 
with implicit faith : and even after they had long 
enjoyed the bleffings of Britifh government and 
proteftion, it was flill remarkable with what child- 
like helplefTnefs they were in the habit of applying 
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to him, even in their private concerns. It feemed 
as if they thought him made on purpofe to think 
for them all. Yet his fituation at St. Antonio 
was one of great peril : and he attributed his pre- 
fervation to the deje<9:ion, which had now begun 
to prey on the fpirits of the French garrifon, and 
which rendered them unenterprifing and almoft 
paflive, aided by the dread which the nature of the 
country infpired. For fubdivided as it was into 
fmall fields, fcarcely larger than a cottage-garden, 
and each of thefe little fquares of land inclofed 
with fubftantial ftone walls; thefe too from the 
neceflity of having the fields perfedfly level, rifing 
in tiers above each other ; the whole of the inha- 
bited part of the ifland was an efFeftive fortifica- 
tion for all the purpofes of annoyance and offenfive 
warfare. Sir Alexander Ball exerted himfelf fuc- 
c^fsfully in procuring information refpecfting the 
ftate and temper of the garrifon, and by the aflift- 
ance of the clergy and the almoft univerfal fidelity 
of the Maltefe, contrived that the fpies In the pay 
of the French fliould be in truth his own moft 
confidential agents. He had already given fplen- 
did proofs that he could outfight them ; but here, 
and in his after diplomatic intercourfe previoufly 
to the recommencement of the war, he likewife 
out-witted them. He once told me with a fmile, 
^s we were converfing on the practice of laying 
wagers, that he was fometimes inclined to think 
that the final perfeverance in the fiege was not a 
little due to feveral valuable bets of his own, he 
VOL. III. s 
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well knowing at the time, and from information 
which himfelf alone poffeffed, that he fhould cer- 
tainly lofe them. Yet this artifice had a confi- 
derable effedl: in fufpending the impatience of the 
officers, and in fupplying topics for difpute and 
converfation. At length, however, the two French 
frigates, the failing of which had been the fubjeft 
of thefe wagers, left the great harbour on the 24th 
of Auguft, 1800, with a part of the garrifon; and 
one of them foon became a prize to the Englifh. 
Sir Alexander Ball related to me the circumftances 
which occafioned the efcape of the other \ but I 
do not recolleft them with fufficient accuracy to 
dare repeat them in this place. On the 15th of 
September following, the capitulation was figned, 
and after a blockade of two years the Englifh ob- 
tained pofieffion of V aletta, and remained mailers 
of the whole ifland and its dependencies. 

Anxious not to give offence, but more anxious 
to communicate the truth, it is not without pain 
that I fin'd myfelf under the moral obligation of 
remonftrating againft the lilence concerning Sir 
Alexander Ball’s fervices or the transfer of them 
to others. More than once has the latter roufed 
my indignation in the reported fpeeches of the 
Houfe of Commons ; and as to the former, I need 
only flate that in Rees’s Encyclopaedia there is an 
hiftorical article of confiderable length under the 
word Malta, in which Sir Alexander’s name does 
not once occur ! During a refidence of eighteen 
months in that ifland, I poffeffed and availed myfelf 
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of the bcft poffible means of information, not only 
from eye-witnefles, but likewife from the principal 
agents themfelves. And I now thus publicly and 
unequivocally aflert, that to Sir A. Ball pre-emi- 
nently — and if I had faid, to Sir A. Ball alone, the 
ordinary ufe of the word under fuch circumftances 
would bear me out — the capture and the preferva- 
tion of Malta were owing, with every bleffing that 
a powerful mind and a wife heart could confer on 
its docile and grateful inhabitants. With a fimi- 
lar pain I proceed to avow my fentiments on this 
capitulation, by which Malta was delivered up to 
his Britannic Majefty and his allies, without the 
leaft mention made of the Maltefe. With a 
warmth honourable both to his* head and his heart, 
Sir Alexander Ball pleaded, as not lefs a point of 
found policy than of plain juftice, that the Mal- 
tSfe, by fome reprefentative, fliould be made a 
party in the capitulation, and a joint fubfcriber in 
the fignature. They had never been the flaves or 
the property of the Knights of St. John* but free- 
men and the true landed proprietors of the coun- 
try, the civil and military government of which, 
under certain reftricStions, had been veiled in that 
order ; yet checked by the rights and influences of 
the clergy and the native nobility, and by the cuf- 
toms and ancient laws of the ifland. This truft 
the Knights had, with the blackell treafon and the 
moft profligate perjury, betrayed and abandoned. 
The right of government of courfe reverted to the 
landed proprietors and the clergy. Animated by 
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a juft fenfe of this right, the Maltefe had rifen of 
their own accord, had contended for it in defiance 
of death and danger, had fought bravely, and en- 
dured patiently. Without undervaluing the mili- 
tary afliftance afterwards furniflied by Great Bri- 
tain (though how fcanty this was before the arri- 
val of General Pigot is well known), it remained 
undeniable, that the Maltefe had taken the greateft 
(hare both in the fatigues and in the privations 
confequent on the fiege; and tha^ had not the 
greateft virtues and the moft exemplary fidelity 
been uniformly difplayed by them, the Englilh 
troops (they not being more numerous than they 
had been for the greater part of the two years) 
could not poflibly have remained before the fortifi- 
cations of Valetta, defended as that city was by a 
French garrifon which greatly outnumbered the 
Britifti befiegers. Still lefs could there have been 
the leaft hope of ultimate fuccefs ; as if any part 
of the Maltefe peafantry had been friendly to the 
French, or even indifferent, if they had not all in- 
deed been moft zealous and perfevering in their 
hoftility towards them, it would have been im- 
prailible fo to blockade that ifland as to have pre- 
cluded the arrival of fupplies. If the fiege had 
proved unfuccefsful, the Maltefe were well aware 
that they fliould be expofed to all the horrors which 
revenge and wounded pride could didlate to an un- 
principled, rapacious, and fanguinary foldiery ; and 
now that fuccefs had crowned their efforts, was 
this to be their reward, that their own allies were 
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to bargain for them with the French as for a herd 
of flaves, whom the French had before purchafed 
from a former proprietor? If it be urged, rea- 
foned Sir A. B., that there is no eftabliflied go- 
vernment in Malta, is it not equally true that 
through the whole population of the ifland there 
is not a fingle diffentient ; — and thus that the chief 
inconvenience, which an eftabliflied authority is 
to obviate, is virtually removed by the admitted 
faft of their unanimity ? And have they not a 
bifliop and a dignified clergy, their judges and mu- 
nicipal magiftrates, who were at all times fliarers 
in the power of the government, and now, fup- 
ported by the unanimous fuffrage of the inhabi- 
tants, have a rightful claim to be confidered as its 
reprefentatives ? Will it not be oftener faid than 
anfwered, that the main difference between French 
and Englifli injuft ice refts in this point alone, that 
the French feized on the Maltefe without any pre- 
vious pretences of friendfliip, while the Englifli 
procured pofleflion of the ifland by meahs of their 
friendly promifes, and by the co-operation of the 
natives afforded in confident reliance on thefe pro- 
mifes ? The impolicy of refufing the fignature on 
the part of the Maltefe was equally evident ; fince 
fuch refufal could anfwer no one purpofe but that 
of alienating their affeftions by a wanton infult to 
their feelings. For the Maltefe were not only 
ready but defirous and eager to place themfelves 
at the fame time under Britifli protedlion, to take 
the oaths of loyalty as fubjefts of the Britifli 
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crown, and to acknowledge their ifland to belong 
to it. Thefe reprefentations, however, were over- 
ruled : and 1 dare affirm, from my own experience 
in the Mediterranean, that our conduct in this in- 
ftance aggravated the impreffion which had been 
made at Corfica, Minorca, and elfewhere, and was 
often referred to by men of reflecStion in Sicily, 
who have -more than once faid to me, a connec- 
tion with Great Britain, with the confequent ex- 
tenfion and fecurity of our commerce, are indeed 
great bleffings : but who can rely o i their perma- 
nence ; or that we (hall not be made to pay bit- 
terly for our zeal as partizans of England, when- 
ever it (hall fuit its plans to deliver us back to our 
old oppreflbrs ? ” 
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The way of ancient ordinance, though it winds, 

Is yet no devious way. Straight forward goes 
The lightning’s path ; and ftraight the fearful path 
Of the cannon-ball. Direft it flies and rapid. 

Shattering that it may reach, and fliattering what it reaches. 
My fon ! the road, the human being travels. 

That, on which blefling comes and goes, doth follow 
The river’s courfe, the valley’s playful windings. 

Curves round the corn-field and the hill of vines. 
Honouring the holy bounds of property ! 

There exifts 

A higher than the warrior’s excellence. 

Wallenstein.'*' 

APTAIN BALL’S fervices in Malta 
were honoured with his fovereign’s 
approbation, tranfmitted in a letter 
from the fecretary Dunda5, and with 
a baronetcy, A thoufand pounds t were at the 
fame time directed to be paid him from the Maltefe 



Part I. a6l i. fc. 4. — Ed, 

-f I fcarce know whether it be worth inentioning, that 
this fum remained undemanded till the fpring of the year 
1805 : at which time, during an examination of the trea- 
Airy accounts, I obferved the circumftance and noticed it to 
the governor, who had fuflered it to efcape altogether from 
his memory, for the latter years at leall. The value at- 
tached to the prefent by the receiver, muft have depended 
on his conftrudion of itspurpofe and meaning} for, in a pe- 
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treafury. The beft and moft appropriate addition 
to the applaufe of his king and his country, Sir 
Alexander Ball found in the feelings and faithful 
afFeftion of the Maltefe. The enthufiafm mani- 
fefted in reverential geftures and fliouts of triumph 
whenever their friend and deliverer appeared in 
public, was the utterance of a deep feeling, and in 
nowife the mere ebullition of animal fenfibility; 
which is not indeed a part of the Maltefe charac- 
ter, The truth of this obfervation will not be 
doubted by any perfon, who has witnefled the re- 
ligious proceffions in honour of the favorite faints, 
both at Valetta and at MefEna or Palermo, and 
who muft have been llruck with the contraft be- 
tween the apparent apathy, or at leaft the perfedl 
fobriety, of the Maltefe, and the fanatical agitations 
of the Sicilian populace. Among the latter each 
man’s foul feems hardly containable in his body., 
like a prifoner, whofe jail is on fire, flying madly 
from one barred outlet to another ; while the for- 


runiary point of view, the fum was not a moiety of what Sir 
Alexander had expended from his private fortune during 
the blockade. His immediate appointment to the govern- 
ment of the illand, fo earneftly prayed for by the Maltefe, 
would doubtlefs have furniflied a lefs queftionable proof that 
his fervices were as highly eftimated by the miniftry as they 
were gracioufly accepted by his fovereign. But this was 
w'ithholden as long as it remained poflible to doubt, whether 
great talents, joined to local experience, and the confidence 
and affeilion of the inhabitants, might not be difpenfed with 
in the perfon entrufted with that government. Crimen in- 
grati animi quod magnis ingeniis haud raro objicitur fapius 
nil aliud eft quam perfpicacia quadam in caufam heneficii 
collati. 
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mer might fuggeft the fufpicion, that their bodies 
were on the point of finking into the fame flum- 
ber with their underftandings. But their political 
deliverance was a thing that came home to their 
hearts, and intertwined itfelf with their moft im- 
paffioned recolleftions, perfonal and patriotic. To 
Sir Alexander Ball exclufively the Maltefe them- 
felves attributed their emancipation : on him too 
they refted their hopes of the future. Whenever 
he appeared in Valetta, the palTengers on each fide, 
through the whole length of the ftreet ftopped, and 
remained uncovered till he had pafled : the very 
clamours of the market-place were huflied at his 
entrance, and then exchanged for fhouts of joy 
and welcome. Even after the lapfe of years he 
never appeared in any one of their cafals,* which 
did not lie in the direft road between V aletta and 
St. Antonio, his fummer refidence, but the women 
and children, with fuch of the men who were not 
at labour in their fields, fell into ranks, and fol- 
lowed, or preceded him, finging the Maltefe fong 
which had been made in his honour, and which 
was fcarcely lefs familiar to the inhabitants of 


* It was the governor’s cuftom to vifit every cafal 
throughout the ifland once, if not twice,* in the courfe of 
each fummer j and during my refidence there, I had the 
honour of being his conftant,and moft often, his only com- 
panion in thefe rides ; to which I owe fome of the happieft 
and moft infti*u6Iive hours of my life. In the pooreft houfe 
of the moft diftant cafal two rude paintings were fure to be 
found: a pifture of the Virgin and Child j and a portrait 
of Sir Alexander Ball. 
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Malta and Gozo, than God fave the King to Bri- 
tons. When he went to the gate through the city^ 
the young men refrained talking ; and the aged arofe 
and flood up. When the ear heard^ then it blejfed 
him ; and when the eye faw him^ it gave witnefs to 
him ; becaufe he delivered the poor that cried^ and 
the fatherlefs^ and thofe that had none to help them. 
The blejfttig of them that were ready to perijh came 
upon him; and he caufed the widow* $ heart to ftng 
for joy. 

Thefe feelings were afterwards amply juftified 
by his adminiftration of the government ; and the 
very exceffes of their gratitude on their firft deli- 
verance proved, in the end, only to be acknow- 
ledgments antedated. For fome time after the 
departure of the French, the diftrefs was fo gene- 
ral and fo fevere, that a large portion of the lower 
clafles became mendicants, and one of the greateft 
thoroughfares of Valetta ftill retains the name of 
the Nix Mangiare Stairs f from the crowd 
who ufed there to alTail the ears of the pafTengers 
with the cries of “ nix mangiare f or ‘‘ nothing 
to eat,” the former word nix being the low Ger- 
man pronunciation of nichts^ nothing. By what 
means it was introduced into Malta, I know not ; 
but it became the common vehicle both of folici- 
tation and refufal, the Maltefe thinking it an Eng- 
lifli word, and the Englifli fuppofing it to be 
Maltefe. I often felt it as a pleafing remembrancer 
of the evil day gone by, when a tribe of little chil- 
dren, quite naked, as is the cuftom of that climate, 
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and each with a pair of gold ear-rings in its ears, 
and all fat and beautifully proportioned, would 
fuddenly leave their play, and, looking round to fee 
that their parents were not in fight, change their 
fliouts of merriment for ‘‘ nix mangiare ! ” awk- 
wardly imitating the plaintive tones of mendi- 
cancy ; while the white teeth in their little fwarthy 
faces gave a fplendour to the happy and confeffing 
laugh, with which they received the good-hu- 
moured rebuke or refufal, and ran back to their 
former fport. 

In the interim between the capitulation of the 
French garrifon and Sir Alexander Ball’s appoint- 
ment as his Majefty’s civil commiflioner for Malta, 
his zeal for the Maltefe was neither fufpended, 
nor unproduftive of important benefits. He was 
enabled to remove many prejudices and mifunder- 
4 landings ; and to perfons of no inconfiderable in- 
fluence gave jufter notions of the true importance 
of the ifland to Great Britain. He difplayed the 
magnitude of the trade of the Mediterranean in its 
exiftingftate; fliowed the immenfe extent to which 
it might be carried, and the hollownefs of the opi- 
nion, that this trade was attached to the fouth of 
France by any natural or indilToluble bond of con- 
nexion. I have fome reafbn likewife for believing, 
that his wife and patriotic reprefentations prevented 
‘Malta from being made the feat of, and pretext 
for, a numerous civil eftablifliment, in haplefs imi- 
tation of Corfica, Ceylon, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. It was at lead generally rumoured, that it 
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had been in the contemplation of the miniftry to 
appoint Sir Ralph Abercrombie as governor, with 
a falary of 10,000/. a year, and to refide in Eng- 
land, while one of his countrymen was to be the 
lieutenant-governor, at 5,000/. a year ; to which 
were to be added a long et cetera of other offices 
and places of proportional emolument. This threat- 
ened apperldix to the ftate calendar may have exifted 
only in the imaginations of the reporters, yet in- 
fpired fome uneafy apprehenfions in the minds ot 
many well-wifliers to the Maltefe, who knew that 
— for a foreign fettlement at leaft, and one too pof- 
feffing in all the ranks and funftions of fociety an 
ample population of its own — fuch a (lately and 
wide-branching tree of patronage, though delight- 
ful to the individuals who are to pluck its golden 
apples, Iheds, like the manchineel, unwholefome 
and corrofive dews on the multitude who are td 
reft beneath its (hade. It need not, however, be 
doubted, that Sir Alexander Ball would exert him- 
felf to preclude any fuch intention, by ftating and 
evincing the extreme impolicy and injuftice of the 
plan, as well as its utter inutility, in the cafe of 
Malta. With the exception of the governor and 
of the public fecretary, both of whom undoubtedly 
fhould be natives of Great Britain, and appointed 
by the Britifli government, there was no civil of- 
fice that could be of the remoteft advantage to the 
ifland which was not already filled by the natives, 
and the funftions of which none could perform fo 
well as they. The number of inhabitants (he would 
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ftate) was prodigious compared with the extent of 
the ifland, though from the fear of the Moors one- 
fourth of its furface remained unpeopled and un- 
cultivated. To deprive, therefore, the middle and 
lower clafles of fuch places as they had been ac- 
cuftomed to hold, would be cruel j while the places 
holden by the nobility were, for the greater part, 
fuch as none but natives could perform the duties 
of. By any innovation we fliould affront the higher 
claffes and alienate the affecSions of all, not only 
without any imaginable advantage but with the 
certainty of great lofs. Were Engliftimen to be 
employed, the falaries muft be increafed four-fold, 
and would yet be fcarcely worth acceptance ; and 
in higher offices, fuch as thofe of the civil and cri- 
minal judges, the falaries muft be augmented more 
than ten-fbld. For, greatly to the credit of their 
p'atriotifm and moral chara<Sl:er, the Maltefe gentry 
fought thefe places as honourable diftincSions, 
which endeared them to their fellow-countrymen, 
and at the fame time rendered the yoke of the or- 
der fomewhat lefs grievous and galling. With the 
exception of the Maltefe fecretary, whofe fituation 
was one of inceffant labour, and who at the fame 
time performed the duties of law counfellor to the 
government, the higheft falaries fcarcely exceeded 
100/. a year, and were barely fufficient to defray 
Che increafed expenfes of the fundlionaries for an 
additional equipage, or one of more impofing ap- 
pearance. Befides, it was of importance that the 
perfon placed at the head of that government 
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fhould be looked up to by the natives, and poflefs 
the means of diftinguifliing and rewarding thofe 
who had been moft faithful and zealous in their 
attachment to Great Britain, and hoftile to their 
former tyrants. The number of the employments 
to be conferred would give confiderable influence 
to his Majefty’s civil reprefentative, while the 
trifling amount of the emolument attached to each 
precluded all temptation of abufing it. 

Sir Alexander Ball would likewife, it is proba- 
ble, urge, that the commercial advantages of Malta, 
which were mofl intelligible to the Englifh public, 
and beft fitted to render our retention of the ifland 
popular, muft necefTarily be of very flow growth, 
though finally they would become great, and of an 
extent not to be calculated. For this reafon, there- 
fore, it was highly defirable, that the polTeffion 
fhould be, and appear to be, at leaft inexpenfivd 
After the Britifh Government had made one ad- 
vance for a flock of corn fufficient to place the if- 
land a year before hand, the fum total drawn from 
Great Britain need not exceed 25, or at mofl 
30,000/. annually ; excluding of courfe the expen- 
diture connefted with our own military and navy, 
and the repair of the fortifications, which latter 
expenfe ought to be much lefs than at Gibraltar, 
from the multitude and low wages of the labourers 
in Malta, and from the foftnefs and admirable qua- 
lity of the flone. Indeed much more might fafely 
be promifed on the alTumption that a wife and ge- 
nerous lyflem of policy would beadopted and per- 
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fevered in. The monopoly of the Maltefe corn- 
trade by the government formed an exception to a 
general rule, and by a Arrange, yet valid, anomaly 
in the operations of political economy, was not 
more neceffary than advantageous to the inhabi- 
tants. The chief reafon is, that the produce of 
the ifland itfelf barely fuffices for one-fourth of its 
inhabitants, although fruits and vegetables form fo 
large a part of their nouriAiment. Meantime the 
harbours of Malta, and its equi-diAance from Eu- 
rope, Afia, and Africa, gave it a vaft and unnatu- 
ral importance in the prefent relations of the great 
European powers, and impofed on its government, 
whether native or dependent, the neceAity of con- 
Adering the whole ifland as a Angle garrifon, the 
proviAoning of which could not be trufted to the 
cafualtles of ordinary commerce. What is aftu- 
ally neceffary is feldom injurious. Thus in Malta 
bread is better and cheaper on an average than in 
Italy or the coaA of Barbary : while a fimilar in- 
terference with the corn-trade in Sicily impover- 
iflies the inhabitants and keeps the agriculture in 
a ftate of barbariAn. But the point in queAion is 
the expenfe to Great Britain. Whether the mo- 
nopoly be good or evil in itfelf, it remains true, 
that in this eftabliflied ufage, and in the gradual 
inclofure of the uncultivated diArifl:, fuch refburces 
exift as without the leaft opprefAon might render 
the civil government in Valetta independent of the 
Treafury at home, Anally taking upon itfelf even 
the repair of the fortiAcations, and thus realize one 
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inftance of an important pofleflion that coils the 
country nothing. 

But now the time arrived, which threatened to 
fruftrate the patriotifm of the Maltefe themfelves 
and all the zealous efforts of their difinterefted 
friend. Soon after the war had for the firft time 
become indifputably juft and neceffary, the people 
at large, and a majority of independent fenators, 
incapable, as it might feem, of tranilating their fa- 
natical anti-Jacobinifm into a well-grounded, yet 
equally impaffioned, anti-Galllcanifm, grew impa- 
tient for peace, or rather for a name, under which 
the moil terrific of all wars would be incellantly 
waged againft us. Our condudl was not much 
wifer than that of the weary traveller, who having 
proceeded half way on his journey, procured a 
fhort reft for himielf by getting up behind a chaife 
which was going the contrary road. In the ftrange 
treaty of Amiens, in which we neither recognized 
our former relations with France, nor with the 
other Eurbpean powers, nor formed any new ones, 
the compromife concerning Malta formed the pro- 
minent feature ; and its nominal re-delivery to the 
Order of St. John was authorized in the minds of 
the people by Lord Nelfon’s opinion of its worths 
leffnefs to Great Britain in a political or naval 
view. It is a melancholy fadl, and one that muft 
often fadden a reflexive and philanthropic mind, 
how little moral confiderations weigh even with 
the nobleft nations, how vain are the ftrongeft ap- 
peals to juftice, humanity, and national honour 
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unlefs when the public mind is under the imme- 
diate influence of the cheerful or vehement paf- 
fions, indignation or avaricious hope. In the whole 
clafs of human infirmities there is none, that makes 
fuch loud appeals to prudence, and yet fo frequently 
outrages its plaineft didfates, as the fpirit of fear. 
The worft caufe condudfed in hope is an over- 
match for the nobleft managed by defpondence : 
in both cafes an unnatural conjundfion that recalls 
the old fable of Love and Death, taking each the 
arrows of the other by miftake. When iflands 
that had courted Britifli protedfion in reliance upon 
Britifh honour^ arc with their inhabitants and pro- 
prietors abandoned to the re/entment which we 
had tempted them to provoke, what wonder, if 
the opinion becomes general, that alike to England 
as to France, the fates and fortunes of other na- 
tions are but the counters, with which the bloody 
game of war is played : and that notwithftanding 
the great and acknowledged difference between the 
two governments during pofTeflion, yet the protec- 
tion of France is more defirablc becaufe it is more 
likely to endure ? for what the French take, they 
keep. Often both in Sicily and Malta have I 
heard the cafe of Minorca referred to, where a 
confiderable portion of the moft refpecSable gentry 
and merchants (no provifion having been made for 
their protedtion on the re-delivery of that ifland to 
Spain) expiated in dungeons the warmth and for- 
wardnefs of their prediledfion for Great Britain. 

It has been by fome perfons imagined that Lord 

VOL. III. T 
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Nelfon was confiderably influenced, in his public 
declaration concerning the value of Malta, by mi- 
niflerial flattery, and his own fenfe of the great fer- 
viceablenefs of that opinion to the perfons in office. 
This fuppofition is, however, wholly falfe and 
groundlefs. His lordfhip’s opinion was indeed 
greatly fhaken afterwards, if not changed ; but at 
that time he fpoke in ftridleft correfpondence with 
his exifting conviftions. He faid no more than he 
had often previoufly declared to his private friends : 
it was the point on which, after fome amicable 
controverfy, his lordfhip and Sir Alexander Ball 
had agreed to differ.” Though the opinion it- 
felf may have loft the greateft part of its intereft, 
and except for the hiftorian is, as it were, fuperan- 
nuated j yet the grounds and caufes of it, as far as 
they arofe out of Lord Nelfon’s particular charac- 
ter, and may perhaps tend to re-enliven our recol- 
ledlion of a hero fo deeply and juftly beloved, will 
for ever polTefs an intereft of their own. In an 
eflay, toof, which purports to be no more than a 
feries of (ketches and fragments, the reader, it is 
hoped, will readily excufe an occafional digreffion, 
and a more defultory ftyle of narration than could 
be tolerated in a work of regular biography. 

Lord Nelfon was an admiral every inch of him. 
He looked at every thing, not merely in its poffi- 
ble relations to the naval fervice in general, but in 
its immediate bearings on his own fquadron ; to his 
officers, his men, to the particular (hips themfelves 
his affedlions were as ftrong and ardent as thofe of 
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a lover. Hence though his temper was conflitu- 
tionally irritable and uneven, yet never was a com- 
mander fo enthufiaftically loved by men of all ranks 
from the captain of the fleet to the youngeft Ihip- 
boy. Hence too the unexampled harmony which 
reigned in his fleet year after year, under circum- 
ftances that might well have undermined the pa- 
tience of the befl: balanced difpofitions, much more 
of men with the impetuous character of Britifh 
failors. Year after year, the fame dull duties of a 
wearifome blockade and of doubtful policy ; little 
if any opportunity of making prizes ; and the few 
prizes, which accident might throw in the way, of 
little or no value \ and when at laft the occafion 
prefented itfelf which would have compenfated for 
all, then a difappointment as fudden and unex- 
pefted as it was unjuft and cruel, and the cup 
dafhed from their lips ! — Add to thefe trials the 
fenfe of enterprifes checked by fceblenefs and ti- 
midity elfewhere, not omitting the tirefomenefs of 
the Mediterranean fea, fky, ^d climate*; and the 
unjarring and cheerful fpirit of afFedlionate bro- 
therhood, which linked together the hearts of that 
whole fquadron, will appear not lefs wonderful to 
us than admirable and aftedfing. When the refo- 
lution was taken of commencing hoftilities againft 
Spain, before any intelligence was fent to Lord 
Nelfon, another admiral, with two or three fhips 
of the line, was fent into the Mediterranean, and 
ftationed before Cadiz, for the exprefs purpofe of 
intercepting the Spanifli prizes. The admiral dif- 
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patched on this lucrative fervice gave no informa- 
tion to Lord Nelfon of his arrival in the fame fea, 
and five weeks elapfed before his lordlhip became 
acquainted with the circumftance. The prizes 
thus taken were immenfe. A month or two fuf- 
ficed to enrich the commander and officers of this 
fmall and highly-favoured fquadron : while to Nel- 
fon and his fleet the fenfc of having done their 
duty, and the confcioufnefs of the glorious fervices 
which they had performed were confidered, it muft 
be prefumed, as an abundant remuneration for all 
their toils and lono;-fufferino; ! It was indeed an 
unexampled circumftance, that a fmall fquadron 
Ihould be fent to the ftation which had been long 
occupied by a large fleet, commanded by the dar- 
ling of the navy, and the glory of the Britifli em- 
pire, to the ftation where this fleet had for years 
been wearing away in the moft barren, repulfivc, 
and fpirit-trying fervice, in which the navy can be 
employed ; and that this minor fquadron fliould 
be fent independently of, and without any commu- 
nication with, the commander of the former fleet, 
for the exprefs and folitary purpofe of ftepping be- 
tween it and the Spanifli prizes, and as foon as this 
fliort and pleafant fervice was performed, of bring- 
ing home the unfhared booty with all poffible cau- 
tion and defpatch. The fubftantial advantages of 
naval fervice were perhaps deemed of too grofs ^ 
nature for men already rewarded with the grateful 
affeftions of their own country-men, and the ad- 
miration of the whole world. They were to be 
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awarded, therefore, on a principle of compenfation 
to a commander lefs rich in fame, and whofc lau- 
rels, though not fcanty, were not yet fufficiently 
luxuriant to hide the golden crown which is the 
appropriate ornament of victory in the bloodlefs 
war of commercial capture. Of all the wounds 
which were ever inflidled on Nclfon’s feelings (and 
there were not a few), this was the deepeft — this 
rankled moft. I had thought,” (faid the gallant 
man^ in a letter written in the firft fenfe of the af- 
front) “ I fancied — but nay, it muft have been a 
dream, an idle dream — yet I confefs it, I did fancy, 
that I had done my country fervice ; and thus they 
ufe me. It was not enough to have robbed me 
once before of my Weft-India harveft \ now they 
•have taken away the Spanifh ; and under what cir- 
cumftances, and with what pointed aggravations ! 
Yet, if I know my own thoughts, it is not for my- 
felf, or on my own account chiefly, that I feel the 
fling and the difappointment. No ! it is for my 
brave officers ; for my noble-minded friends and 
comrades — fuch a gallant fet of fellows ! fuch a 
band of brothers ! My heart fwells at the thought 
of them ! ” 

This flrong attachment of the heroic admiral to 
his fleet, faithfully repaid by an equal attachment 
on their part to their admiral, had no little influence 
ih attuning their hearts to each other ; and when 
he died it feemed as if no man was a flranger to 
another : for all were made acquaintances by the 
rights of a common anguifh. In ^ the fleet itfelf. 
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many a private quarrel was forgotten, no more to 
be remembered ; many, who had been alienated, 
became once more good friends ; yea, many a one 
was reconciled to his very enemy, and loved, and 
(as it were) thanked him, for the bitternefs of his 
grief, as if it had been an aft of confolation to him- 
felf in an intercourfe of private fympathy. The 
tidings arrived at Naples on the day that I returned 
to that city from Calabria : and never can I forget 
the forrow and confternation that lay on every 
countenance. Even to this day there are times 
when I feem to fee, as in a vifion, feparate groups 
and individual faces of the pifture. Numbers 
Hopped and (hook hands with me, becaufc they 
had feen the tears on my check, and conjeftured 
that I was an Englifhman ; and feveral, as they 
held my hand, burft themfelves into tears. And 
though it may excite a fmile, yet it pleafed and af- 
feftcd me, as a proof of the goodncfs of the hu- 
man heart ftruggling to exercife its kindnefs in 
fpite of prejudices the moft obftinate, and eager to 
carry on its love and honour into the life beyond 
life, that it was whifpered about Naples that Lord 
Nelfon had become a good Catholic before his 
death. The abfurdity of the fiftion is a fort of 
meafurement of the fond and afFeftionate efteem 
which had ripened the pious wifli of fome kind in- 
dividual, through all the gradations of poflibility 
and probability, into a confident aflertion believed 
and affirmed by hundreds. The feelings of Great 
Britain on this awful event have been deferibed 
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well and worthily by a living poet, who has hap- 
pily blended the pallion and wild tranfitions of 
lyric fong with the fwell and folemnity of epic nar- 
ration : 

Thou art fall’n j fall'n, in the lap 

Of victory. To thy country thou earn’d back, 

Thou, conqueror, to triumphal Albion earn’d 
A corle ! I law before thy hearfe pafs on 
The comrades of thy perils and renown. 

The frequent tear upon their dauntlefs breads 
Fell. I beheld the pomp thick gather'd round 
The trophied car that bore thy grac’d remains 
Thro’ arm’d ranks, and a nation gazing on. 

Bright glow’d the fun and not a cloud didain^’d 
Heaven’s arch of gold, but all was gloom beneath. 

A holy and unutterable pang 
Thrill’d on the foul. Awe and mute anguidi fell 
On all. — Yet high the public bofom throbb'd 
With triumph. And if one, ’mid that vad pomp. 

If but the voice of one had Ihouted forth 
The name of Nelfon, — thou hadd palT’d along. 

Thou in thy hearfe to burial palT’d, as oft 
Before the van of battle, proudly rode 
Thy prow', down Britain’s line, Ihout after diout 
Rending the air with triumph, ere thy hand 
Had lanc’d the bolt of viilory.* 

I introduced this digreffion with an apology, yet 
have extended it fo much further than I had de- 
figned, that I muft once more requeft my reader 
to excufc me. It was to be expected (I have faid) 
that Lord Nelfon would appreciate the ifle of Malta 
from its relations to the Britifli fleet on the Medi- 
terranean ftation. It was the fafhion of the day 
to ftyle Egypt the key of India, and Malta the key 
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of Egypt. Nelfon faw the hollownefs of this me- 
taphor : or if he only doubted its applicability in 
the former inftance, he was fure that it was falfe 
in the latter. Egypt might or might not be the 
key of India ; but Malta was certainly not the key 
of Egypt. It was not intended to keep conftantly 
two diftinft fleets in that fea ; and the largeft na- 
val force at Malta would not fuperfede the necef- 
fity of a fquadron off Toulon. Malta does not lie 
in the diredt courfe from Toulon to Alexandria : 
and from the nature of the winds (one time taken 
with another) the comparative length of the voy- 
age to the latter port will be found far lefs than a 
view of the map would fuggeft, and in truth of 
little pradlical importance. If it were the objecS 
of the French fleet to avoid Malta in its palTage to 
Egypt, the port-admiral of Valctta would in all 
probability receive his firfl: intelligence of its courfe 
from Minorca or the fquadron off Toulon, inllead 
of communicating it. In what regarded the re-fit- 
ting and provifioning of the fleet, either on ordi- 
nary or extraordinary occafions, Malta was as in- 
convenient as Minorca was advantageous, not only 
from its diftance (which yet was fufficient to run- 
der it aim oft ufelefs in cafes of the moft prefling 
neceflity, as after a fevere a<5lion or injuries of tem- 
peft) but likewife from the extreme difficulty, if 
not imprafticability, of leaving the harbour of Va- 
letta with a N. W. wind, which often lafts for 
weeks together. In all thefe points his lordfhip’s 
obfervations were perfedlly juft j and it muft be 
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conceded by all perfons acquainted with the fitua- 
tion and circumftances of Malta, that its impor- 
tance, as a Britiih pofleffion, if not exaggerated on 
the whole, was unduly magnified in feveral impor- 
tant particulars. Thus Lord Minto, in a fpeech 
delivered at a country meeting and afterwards pub- 
liflied, affirmed, that upon the fuppofition (which 
no one could confider as unlikely to take place) 
that the court of Naples fhould be compelled to 
aft under the influence of France, and that the 
Barbary powers were unfriendly to us, either in 
confequence of P'rench intrigues or from their own 
caprice and infblence, there would not be a Angle 
port, harbour, bay, creek, or road-fl:ead in the 
whole Mediterranean, from which our men of war 
could obtain a fingle ox or a hoglhcad of frefh wa- 
ter, — unlefs Great Britain retained polTeffion of 
JVIalta. The noble fpcaker fee ms not to have been 
aware, that under the circumftances fuppofed by 
him, Odefla too being clofed againft us by a Ruf- 
fian war, the ifland of Malta itfelf would be no bet- 
ter than a vaft almfhoufe of 75,000 perfons, exclu- 
fively of the Britifli foldiers, all of whom muft be 
regularly fupplied with corn and fait meat from 
Great Britain or Ireland. The population of Mal- 
ta and Gozo exceeds 1 00,000 ; while the food of 
all kinds produced on the two iflands would barely 
•fuffice for one- fourth of that number. The defi- 
ciency is fupplied by the growth and fpinning of 
cotton, for which corn could not be fubftituted 
from the nature of the foil, or were it attempted. 
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would produce but a fmall proportion of the quan- 
tity which the cotton raifed on the fame fields and 
fpun* into thread, enables the Maltefe to pur- 
chafe; — not to mention that the fubftitution of 
grain for cotton would leave half of the inhabitants 
without employment. As to live flock, it is quite 
out of the qucftion, if we except the pigs and 
goats, which perform the office of feavengers in 
the flrects of Valetta and the towns on the other 
fide of the Porto Grande. 

Againfl thefe latter arguments Sir A. Ball placed 
the following confiderations. It had been long his 
coh vision, that the Mediterranean fquadron fhould 
be fupplied by regular flore-fhips, the foie bufinefs 
of which fhould be that of carriers for the fleet. 
This he recommended as by far the mofl econo- 
mic plan, in the firfl inflance. Secondly, beyond 
any other it would fecure a fyftem and regularity 
in the arrival of fupplies. And, laflly, it would 
conduce to the difeipline of the navy, and prevent 

* The Maltefe cotton is naturally of a deep buff, or dulky 
orange colour, and, by the laws of the illand, muft be fpun 
before it can be exported. I have heard it alTerted by per- 
fons apparently well informed on the fubjeft, that the raw 
material would fetch as high a price as the thread, weight 
for weight j the thread from its coarfenefs being applica- 
ble to few purpofes. It is manufadiired lilcewife for the 
ufe of the natives themfelves into a coarfe nankin, which 
never lofes its colour by waftiing and is durable beyond any^ 
clothing I have ever known or heard of. The cotton feed 
is ufed as a food for the cattle that are not immediately 
wanted for the market : it is very nutritious, but changes 
the fat of the animal into a kind ot fuet, congealing quickly, 
and of an adhefive fubftance. 
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botH fhips and officers from being out of the way 
on any fudden emergence. If this fyftem were 
introduced, the objedlions to Malta, from its great 
diftance, and the like, would have little force. On 
the other hand, the objeftions to Minorca he 
deemed irremovable. The fame difad vantages 
which attended the getting out of the harbour of 
Valetta, applied to vcfTels getting into Port Ma- 
hon ; but while fifteen hundred or two thoufand 
Britifti troops might be fafely entrufted with the 
prefervation of Malta, the troops for the defence 
of Minorca mu ft ever be in proportion to thofe 
which the enemy may be fuppofed likely to fend 
againft it. It is fo little favoured by nature or by 
art, that the pofTeflbrs ftand merely on the level 
with the invaders. Cateris paribus^ if there were 
12,000 of the enemy landed, there muft be an 
•equal number to repel them j nor could the garri- 
fon, or any part of it be fpared for any fudden emer- 
gence without rifk of lofing the ifland. Previoufly 
to the battle of Marengo, the moft earneft repre- 
fentations were made to the governor and com- 
mander at Minorca by the Britifli admiral, who of- 
fered to take on himfelf the whole refponfibility of 
the meafure, if he would permit the troops at Mi- 
norca to join our allies. The governor felt him- 
felf compelled to refufe his aflent. Doubtlcfs, he 
' afted wifely, for refponfibility is not transferable. 
The fadt is introduced in proof of the defencelefs 
ftate of Minorca, and its conftant liability to at- 
tack. If the Auftrian army had ftood in the fame 
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relation to eight or nine thoufand Britifli foldiers 
at Malta, a fingle regiment would have precluded 
all alarms, as to the ifland itfelf, and the remainder 
have perhaps changed the deftiny of Europe. 
What might not, almoft I would fay, what muft 
not eight thoufand Britons have accompliftied at 
the battle of Marengo, nicely poifed as the fortunes 
of the two armies are now known to have been ? 
Minorca too is alone ufeful or dcfirable during a 
war, and on the fuppofition of a fleet off Toulon. 
The advantages of Malta are permanent and na- 
tional. As a fecond Gibraltar, it mufl: tend to fe- 
cure Gibraltar itfelf ; for if by the lofs of that one 
place we could be excluded from the Mediterra- 
nean, it is difficult to fay what facrifices of blood 
and treafure the enemy would deem too high a 
price for its conqueft. Whatever Malta may or 
may not be refpefling Egypt, its high importance 
to the independence of Sicily cannot be doubted, 
or its advantages, as a central ftation, for any por- 
tion of our difpofable force. Neither is the influ- 
ence which it will enable us to exert on the Bar- 
bary powers to be wholly ncgleftcd. I {hall only 
add, that during the plague at Gibraltar, Lord 
Nelfbn himfelf acknowledged that he began to fee 
the poffeffion of Malta in a different light. 

Sir Alexander Ball looked forward to future con- 
tingencies as likely to increafe the value of Malta 
to Great Britain. He forefaw that the whole of 
Italy would become a French province, and he 
knew that the French government had been long 
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intriguing on the coaft of Barbary. The Dey of 
Algiers was behoved to have accumulated a trea- 
fure of fifteen millions fterling, and Buonaparte 
had actually duped him into a treaty, by which the 
French were to be permitted to erctSt a fort on the 
very fpot where the ancient Hippo flood, the choice 
between wi.ich and the Hcllefpont as the fite of 
New Rome is faid to have perplexed the judgment 
of Conflantinc. To this he added an additional 
point of connection with Ruflia, by means of 
Odeffa, and on the fuppofition of a war in the 
Baltic, a flill more interefling relation to Turkey, 
and the Morea, and the Greek ifiands. — It had 
been repeatedly fignified to the Britifli government, 
that from the Morea and the countries adjacent, a 
confiderable fupply of fliip timber and naval ftores 
might be obtained, fuch as would at lead greatly 
leflen the preflure of a Ruffian war. The agents 
of France were in full aCtivity in the Morea and 
the Greek iflands, the pofleffion of which by that 
government would augment the naval fcfources of 
the F'rcnch to a degree of which few arc aware, 
who have not made the prefent flatc of commerce 
of the Greeks an objeCl of particular attention. 
In ftiort, if the pofleffion of Malta were advanta- 
geous to England folcly as a convenient watch- 
tower, as a centre of intelligence, its importance 
Would be undeniable. 

Although thefe fuggeflions did not prevent the 
figning away of Malta at the peace of Amiens, 
they doubtlefs were not without efFcCI, when the 
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ambition of Buonaparte had given a full and ‘final 
anfwer to the grand queftion : can we remain in 
peace with France ? I have likewife reafbn to be- 
lieve, that Sir Alexander Ball baffled by expofure 
an infidious propofal of the French government, 
during the negotiations that preceded the recom- 
mencement of the war — that the fortifications of 
Malta fliould be entirely difmantlcd, and the ifland 
left to its inhabitants. Without dwelling on the 
obvious inhumanity and flagitious injuflice of ex- 
pofing the Maltefe to certain pillage and flavery 
from their old and inveterate enemies, the Moors, 
he fhowed that the plan would promote the inter- 
efts of Buonaparte even more than his acftual pof- 
feffion of the ifland, which France had no pollible 
intereft in defiring, except as the means of keep- 
ing it out of the hands of Great Britain. 

But Sir Alexander Ball is no more, I ftill cling 
to the hope that I may yet be enabled to record 
his good deeds more fully and regularly ; that then, 
with a fenf6 of comfort not without a fubdued ex- 
ultation, I may raife heaven-ward from his ho- 
noured tomb the gliftening eye of a humble but 
ever grateful friend. 
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A. 

ProfpeSius of The Friendy {cxiraFtcd from a Letter 
to a Correjpondcnt,) 

r is not unknown to you, that I have 
employed almoft the whole of my life in 
acquiring, or endeavouring to acquire, 
ufeful knowledge by lludy, refledion, ob- 
jervation, and by cultivating the focicty of my fuperiors 
in intellcd, both at home and in foreign countries. 
You know, too, that at different periods of my life I 
have not only planned, but colleftcd the materials for, 
many works on various and important fubjefts ; fo many 
indeed, that the number of my unrealized fehemes and 
the mafs of my mifcellancous fragments have often fur- 
niflicd my friends with a fubjcdl of raillery, and fome- 
times of regret and reproof. Waiving' the mention of 
all private and accidental hindcrances, I am inclined to 
believe that this want of perfeverance has been produced 
in the main by an over adlivity of thought, modified by 
a conftitutional indolence, which made it more pleafant 
to me to continue acquiring, than to reduce what I had 
acquired to a regular form. Add, too, that almoft 
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daily throwing ofF my notices or rcfleclions in defultory 
fragments, I was Hill tempted onward by an increafing 
{enfe of the imperfection of my knowledge, and by the 
conviction that, in order fully to comprehend and de- 
velope any one fubjeCt, it was neceffary that I fliould 
make myfclf mailer of fome other, which again as regu- 
larly involved a third, and fo on with an ever-widen- 
ing horizon. Yet one habit, formed during long ab- 
fences from thole with whom I could converfe with 
full fympathy, has been of advantage to me, — that of 
daily noting down in my memorandum or common 
place books both incidents and oblervations ; — whatever 
had occurred to me from without, and all the flux and 
reflux of my mind within itfclf. The number of thele 
notices and their tendency, mifcellaneous as they were, 
to one common end — ( quid Jumus et quid futuri gigni- 
mur^ what we are and what we are born to become; 
and thus from the end of our being to deduce its pro- 
per objects) — firll encouraged me to undertake the weekly 
elTay, of which you will conlidcr this letter as the pro- 
fpe^us. 

Not only did the plan feem to accord better than 
any other with the nature of my own mind, both in its 
ftrength and in its weaknefs ; but, confeious that in up- 
holding fome principles both of tafte and philofophy, 
adopted by the great men of Europe, from the middle 
of the fifteenth till toward the clofe of the feventcenth 
century, I mull run counter to many prejudices of many 
of my readers, (for old faith is often modern herefy,) I 
perceived too in a periodical ellay the moll likely means 
of winning inllead of forcing my way. The truth fup- 
pofed on my fide, the Ihock of the firll day might be fo 
far lelTened by the refleClions of fuccccding days, as to 
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procure for my next week’s eflay a lefs hoflile reception 
than it would have met with had it been only the next 
chapter of a prefent volume. I hoped to difarm the 
mind of thofe feelings, which preclude conviction by 
contempt, and, as it were, fling the door in the face of 
reafoning by a prefumption of its abfurdity. A motive 
too for honourable ambition was fupplied by the fadt, 
that every periodical paper of the kind now attempted, 
which had been conducted with zeal and ability, was 
not only well received at the time, but has become per- 
manently, and in the beft lenfe of the word, popular. 
By honourable ambition I mean the llrong deflre to be 
ufcful, aided by the wilh to be generally acknowledged 
to have been fo. As I feel myfelf actuated in no ordi- 
nary degree by this deflre, fo the hope of realizing it 
appears lefs and lefs prefumptuous to me flnee I have 
received from men of highefl: rank and eftablilhed cha- 
racter in the republic of letters, not only ftrong encou- 
ragements as to my own fltnefs for the undertaking, but 
like wife promifes of fupport from their own ftores. 

The object of the Friend, briefly and generally ex- 
prefled, is — to uphold thofe truths and thofe merits, 
which are founded in the nobler and permanent parts 
of our nature, againft the caprices of fafhion and fuch 
pleafures as either depend on tranfltory and accidental 
caufes, or are purfued from lefs worthy impulfes. The 
chief fubjeCls of my own elTays will be : 

The true and foie ground of morality or virtue, as 
diftinguifhed from prudence : 

The origin and growth of moral impulfes, as diftin- 
guilhed from external and immediate motives : 

The neceflary dependence of tafte on moral impulfes 
and habits, and the nature of tafte (relatively to judg- 

VOL. III. U 
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merit in general and to genius) defined, illuftrated, and 
applied. Under this head I comprife the fubftance of 
the Ledures given, and intended to have been given, at 
the Royal Inftitution on the diftinguiflied Englilh poets, 
in illuftration of the general principles of poetry ; toge- 
ther with fuggeftions concerning the affinity of the fine 
arts to each other, and the principles common to them 
all ; — arch'itedure ; gardening ; drefs ; mufic ; paint- 
ing ; poetry : 

The opening out of new objeds of juft admiration in 
our own language, and information as to the prefent 
ftate and paft hiftory of Swedifh, Danifh, German, and 
Italian literature, — to which, but as fupplied by a friend, 
I may add the Spanifti, Portuguefe, and French — as far 
as the fame has not been already given to Englifti read- 
ers, or is not to be found in common French authors : 

> Charaders met with in real life ; — anecdotes and re- 
fults of my own life and travels, as far as they are illuf- 
trative of general moral laws, and have no dired bear- 
ing on perfonal or immediate politics : 

Education in its wideft fenle, private and national ; 

Sources of confolation to the afflided in misfortune, 
or difeafe, or dejedion of mind, from the exertion and 
right application of the reafon, the imagination, and the 
moral fenfe ; and new fburces of enjoyment opened out, 
or an attempt (as an illuftrious friend once exprefled the 
thought to me) to add funfhine to daylight, by making 
the happy more happy. In the words Dejedion of 
mind ” I refer particularly to doubt or difbelief of the 
moral government of the world, and the grounds and 
arguments for the religious hopes of human nature. 

Such are the chief fubjeds in the development of which 
I hope to realize, to a certain extent, the great objed 
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of my eiTays. It will afluredly be my endeavour, by 
as much variety as is confiftent with that objeft, to pro- 
cure entertainment for my readers as well as inftru6lion: 
yet I feel myfelf compelled to hazard the confeflion, 
that fuch of my readers as make the latter the paramount 
motive for thc’r encouragement of the Friend, will re- 
ceive the largell portion of the former. I have heard 
it faid of a young lady, — if you are told, before you 
fee her, that llic is handfome, you will think her ordi- 
nary ; if that flie is ordinary, you will think her hand- 
fome.” I may perhaps apply this remark to my own 
eflays. If inftrudion and the increafe of honourable mo- 
tives and virtuous impulfes be chiefly expeded, there 
will, 1 would fain hope, be felt no deficiency of amufe- 
ment ; but I muft fubmit to be thought dull by thofc 
who feek amufement only. The Friend will be diftin- 
guiflied from its celebrated predeceflbrs, the Spedator 
and the like, as to its plan, chiefly by the greater length 
the feparatc efrays,.by their clofcr connedion with 
each other, and by the predominance of one objed, and 
the common bearing of all to one end. 

It would be fuperfluous to ftate, that I fliall receive 
with gratitude any communications addrefled to me : 
but it may be proper to fay, that all remarks and cri- 
ticifms in praife or difpraife of my contemporaries (to 
which, however, nothing but a llrong fen/e of a moral 
intereft will ever lead me) will be written by myfelf only ; 
both bccaufc I cannot have the fame certainty concern- 
ing the motives of others, and becaufe I deem it fit, that 
fuch ftridurcs Ihould always be attended by the name 
of their author, and that one and the fame perfon ihould 
be folely refponliblc for the inlertion as well as compo- 
fition of the fame. 
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B. 

Commencement of No. I. 

I F it be yfbal with writers in general to find the hrlt 
paragraph of their works that which has given them 
the moft trouble with the leaft fatisfadlion, the Friend 
may be allowed to feel the difficulties a ad anxiety of a 
£ril introdudlion in a more than ordinary degree. He 
is cmbarrafTcd by the very circumftances that difcrimi- 
nate the plan and purpofes of the prefent weekly paper 
from thofe of its periodical brethren, as well as from its 
more dignified literary relations, which come forth at 
once and in full growth from their parents. If it had 
been my ambition to have copied its whole fcheme and 
falhion from the great /bunders of the race, the Tatlcr 
and Spectator, I fhould indeed have expo/ed my e/Iays 
to a greater hazard of unkind comparifon. An imper- 
fedl imitation is often felt as a contraft. On the other 
hand, however, the very names and deferiptions of the 
fidlitious charadlers, which I had propofed to afllime in 
the courfe of my work, would have put me at once in 
pofleffion of the ftage; and my firft aft have opened 
with a proceffion of malks. Again, if I were compofing 
one work on one given objeft, the fame acquaintance 
with its grounds and bearings, which had authorized me 
to publilh my opinions, would, with its principles or 
fundamental fafts, have fupplied me with my beft and 
moll appropriate commencement. More eafy Hill would 
my talk have been, had I planned the Friend chiefly as 
a vehicle for a weekly defcant on public charafters and 
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political parties. My perfeft freedom from all warping 
influences ; the diftance which permitted a diftindl view 
of the game, yet fecured me from its paffions ; the liberty 
of the prefs ; and its efpccial importance at the prefent 
period from whatever event or topic might happen to 
form the great intereft of the day ; in fliort, the recipe 
was ready to my hand, and it was framed fo fkilfully, 
and has been pra£lifed with fuch conftant efFeft, that it 
would have been affe£lation to have deviated from it. 
For originality for its own fake merely is idle at the 
beft, and foinetimes monftrous. Excufe me, therefore, 
gentle reader ! if borrowing from my title a right of an- 
ticipation, I avail wyfeJf of the privileges of a friend be- 
fore I have earned them ; and waiving the ceremony of 
a formal introdu£lion, permit me to proceed at once to 
the fubied, trite indeed and famiVvar as tbc hr^ \cffons 
of childhood ; which yet muft be the foundation of my 
future fuperltrudure with all its ornaments, the hidden 
i;oot of the tree, I am attempting to rear, with all its 
branches and boughs. But if from it I have deduced 
my llrongeft moral motives for this undertaking, it has^ 
at the fame time been applied in fuggefting^the moft for- 
midable obftacle to my fuccels, — as far, I mean, as my 
plan alone is concerned, and not the talents necelTary 
for its completion. 

Conclulions drawn from fafts which, fubfill in per- 
petual flux, without definite place or fixed quantity, muft 
always be liable to plauflble objeftions, nay, often to 
unanfwerable difficulties ; and yet, having their founda- 
' tion in uncorrupted feeling, are aflented to by mankind 
at large, and in all ages, as undoubted truths. As our 
notions concerning them are almoft equally obfeure, fo 
are our convidlions almoft equally vivid, with thofe of 
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our life and individuality. Regarded with awe as guid- 
ing principles by the founders of law and religion, they 
are the favourite objefts of attack with mock philofo- 
phers, and the demagogues in church. Hate, and litera- 
ture ; and the denial of them has in all times, though 
at various intervals, formed herehes and fyftems, which, 
after their day of wonder, are regularly exploded, and 
again as regularly revived when they have re-acquired 
novelty by courtefy of oblivion. 

Among thefe univerfal perfuafions we muft place the 
fenfe of a felf-contradidling principle in our nature, or a 
difharmony in the different impulfes that conflitute it ; 
— of a fomething which effentially diftinguilhes man 
both from all other animals that are known to exift, and 
from the idea of his own nature, or conception of the 
original man. In health and youth we may indeed con- 
ned! the glow and buoyance of our bodily fenfations with 
the words of a theory, and imagine that we hold it with 
a firm belief. The pleafurable heat which the blood 
or the breathing generates, the fenfe of external reality 
which comes with the ftrong grafp of the hand, or the 
vigorous trea/d of the foot, may indifferently become af- 
fociated with the rich eloquence of a Shaftefbury, im- 
poling on us man's polfible perfedlions for his exifting 
nature ; or with the cheerlefs and hardier impieties of 
a Hobbes, while cutting the Gordian knot he denies 
the reality of either vice or virtue, and explains away 
the mind's felf- reproach into a diftempered ignorance, 
an epidemic affedlion of the human nerves and their ha- 
bits of motion. 

“ Vain wifdom all, and ^Ife philofophy ! ” 

I fhall hereafter endeavour to prove, how diftind! and 
different the fenfation of politivenefs is from the fenfe 
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of certainty ; — the turbulent heat of temporary fermen- 
tation from the mild warmth of ellential life. Suffice 
it for the prefent to affirm, to declare it at leaft, as my 
own creed, that whatever humbles the heart, and forces 
the mind inward, whether it be ficknefs, or grief, or 
remorfe, or the deep yearnings of love, [and there have 
been children of affliftion for whom all thefc have met 
and made up one complex fuffering,] in proportion as 
it acquaints us with the thing we are, renders us docile 
to the concurrent teftimony of our fellow men in all 
ages and in all nations. From Pafeal in his clofet rett- 
ing the arm, which fupports his thoughtful brow, on a 
pile of demonttrations, to the poor penfive Indian that 
fecks the miffionary in the American wildernefs, the 
humiliated felf-examinant feels that there is evil in our 
nature as well as good; —an evil and a good, for a juft 
analogy to which he queftions all other natures in vain. 
It is ftill the great definition of humanity, that we have 
a confcience, which no mechanic compoft, no chemical 
combination ofmere appetence, memory and underftand- 
ing, can folve ; which is indeed an element of our be- 
ing ; — a confcience, unrelenting yet not ab^lute ; which 
we may ftupify but cannot delude ; which we may fuf- 
pend but cannot annihilate ; although we may perhaps 
find a treacherous counterfeit in the very quiet which 
we derive from its flumber, or its entrancement. 

Of fo myfterious a phenomenon we might expeft a 
caufe as myfterious. Accordingly, we find this [caufe 
be it, or condition, or neceflary accompaniment] in- 
volved and implied in the fa€l, which it alone can ex- 
plain. For if our permanent confeioufnefs did not reveal 
to us our free-agency, we fhould yet be obliged to de- 
duce it, as a neceflary inference, from the fadl of our 
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confcience : or rejeding both the one and the other, as 
mere illufions of internal feelings, forfeit all power of 
thinking conliftently with our aftions, or afling conlif- 
tently with our thought, for any fingle hour during our 
whole lives. But I am proceeding farther than I had 
wiftied or intended. It will be long ere I fliall dare 
flatter mylelf that I have won the confidence of my 
reader fufiiciently to require of him that effort of atten- 
tion, which the regular cftablilhment of this truth would 
require. 

After the brief leafon of youthful hardihood, and the 
fucceeding years of unceaflng fluftuation, after long con- 
tinued and patient ftudy of the moft celebrated works in 
the languages of ancient and modern Europe, in defence 
or denial of this prime article of human faith, which 
(fave to the trifler or the worldling) no frequency of dif- 
cuffion can fuperannuate, I at length fatisfied my own 
mind by arguments, which placed me on firm land. 
This one convidlion, determined, as in a mould, thp 
form and feature of my whole fyftem in religion and 
morals, and even in literature. Thefc arguments were 
not fuggefted to me by books, but forced on me by re- 
flexion on my own being, and oblervation of the ways 
of thole about me, efpecially of little children. And as 
they had the power of fixing the fame perfuafion in fome 
valuable minds, much interefted, and not unverfed in the 
controverfy, and from the manner probably rather than 
the fubftance, appeared to them in fome fort original — 
[for oldeft reafons will put on an impreflive femblance 
of novelty, if they have indeed been drawn from the* 
fountain-head of genuine felf-refcarch] — and fince the 
arguments are neither abftrule, nor dependant on a long 
chain of deduXions, nor fuch as fuppole previous habits 
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of mctaphyfical difquilition ; I lhall deem it my duty to 
llatc them with what /kill I can, at a fitting opportu- 
nity, though rather as the biographer of my own fenti- 
ments than a legiflator of the opinions of other men. 

At prefent, however, I give it merely as an article of 
my own faith, clofely connected with all my hopes of 
melioration in man, and leading to the methods by which 
alone I hold any fundamental or permanent melioration 
pradicable ; — that there is evil diftinft from error and 
from pain, an evil in human nature which is not wholly 
grounded in the limitation of our underftandings. And 
this, too, I believe to operate equally in fubjedls of tafte, 
as in the higher concerns of morality. Were it my con- 
vi6lion, that our follies, vice, and milery, have their en- 
tire origin in mifcalculation from ignorance, I fhould adl 
irrationally in attempting other talk than that of adding 
new lights to the fcicnce of moral arithmetic, or new 
facility to its acquirement. In other words, it would 
•have been my worthy bufinefs to have fet forth, if it 
were in my power, an improved fyftem of book-keeping 
for the ledgers of calculating (elf-love. If, on the con- 
trary, I believed our nature fettered to aU its wretched- 
nefs of head and heart, by an abfolute and innate neceflity, 
at leaft by a neceffity which no human power, no efforts 
of reafon or eloquence could remove or leffen, [no, nor 
even prepare the way for fuch removal or diminution] ; 
I (hould then yield mylelf at once to the admonitions of 
one of my correfpondents, [unlefs, indeed, it (hould bet- 
ter fuit my humour to do nothing than nothings, nili/ 
quam nihilil\ and deem it even prefumptuous to aim at 
other or higher objed than that of amuling, during fome 
ten minutes in every week, a (mall portion of the read- 
ing public. 
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Conclujion of No, L 

Previoufly to my afccnt of Etna, as like wife of the 
Brocken in North Germany, I remember to have amufed 
myfelf with examining the album or manufcript, prc- 
fented to travellers at the firft ftage of the mountain, in 
which, on their return, their fore-runners had fometimes 
left their experience, and more often difclofed or be- 
trayed their own charadlers. Something like this I have 
endeavoured to do relatively to my great predecelTors in 
periodical literature, from the Spectator ^o the Mirror, 
or whatever later work of excellence there may be. But 
the diftinftion between my propofed plan and all and 
each of theirs, I muft defer to a future effay. From all 
other works the Friend is fufficiently diftinguilhed, either 
by the very form and intervals of its publication, or by 
its avowed exclufion of the events of the day, and of all 
perfonal politics. 

For a detail of the principal fubjeds, which I have 
propofed to myfelf to treat in the courfe of this work, 
I muft refer to the Profpeilusy — printed at the end of 
this flieet. But I own I am anxious to explain myfelf 
more fully on the delicate fubjefts of religion and poli- 
tics. Of the former perhaps it may, for the prefent, be 
enough to fay that I have confidence in myfelf, that I 
lhall neither diredlly nor indire£lly attack its doftrines 
or myfteries, much lefs attempt bafely to undermine them 
by allufion, or tale, or anecdote. What more I might 
dare promife of myfelf, I referve for another occalion. 
Of politics, however, I have many motives to declare 
my intentions more explicitly. It is my objeft to refer 
men to principles in all things ; in literature, in the fine 
arts, in morals, in legiflation, in religion. Whatever, 
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therefore, of a politic nature may be reduced to general 
principles, neccflarily, indeed, dependant on the circum- 
ftances of a nation internal and external, yet not efpe- 
cially connefted with this year or the preceding — this 
I do not exclude from my fcheme. Thinking it a fort 
of duty to place my readers in full poffeffion, both of 
my opinions and the only method in which I can per- 
mit myfelf to recommend them, and aware, too, of many 
calumnious accuiations, as well as grofs mifapprehenlions 
of my political creed, I lhall dedicate my fecond num- 
ber entirely to the views, which a Britifti fubjcdl, in the 
prefent Hate of his country, ought to entertain of its ac- 
tual and exilling conftitution of government. If I can 
do no pofitive good, I may perhaps aid in preventing 
others from doing harm. But all intentional allufions 
to particular perfons, all fupport of, or hoftility to, par- 
ticular parties or fadions, I now and for ever utterly 
difclaim. My principles command this abftinence, my 
tranquillity requires it : — 

Tranquillity ! thou better name 

Than all the family fame, &c, 

♦ # ♦ * * 

But I have tranfgreffed a rule, which I had intended 
to have eftablifhed for myfelf, that of never troubling my 
readers with my own verfes : 

Ite bine Camoena / •vos quoque^ ite,fuavesy 
Dulcet Camoena ! Nam (fatebimur verum ) 

Dulcet futjlit : et tamen meat chartat 
Revijitote ; Jed fudenter et raro. 

I fhall, indeed, very rarely and cautioufly, avail my- 
felf of this privilege. For long and early habits of ex- 
erting my intelled in metrical compofition have not fo 
cnflaved me, but that for fbme years 1 have felt, and 
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deeply felt, that the poet’s high fundlions were not my 
proper affignment ; — that many may be worthy to lillen 
to the ftrains of Apollo, neighbours of the facred choir, 
and able to difcriminate, and feel, and love its genuine 
harmonies ; yet not therefore called to receive the harp 
in their own hands, and join in the concert. I am con- 
tent and gratified, that Spenfer, Shakefpeare, Milton, 
have not been born in vain for me : and I feel it as a 
blcffing, that even among my contemporaries I know one 
at lealt, who has been deemed worthy of the gift ; who 
has received the harp with reverence, and ftruck it with 
the hand of power. 


c. 

Commencement of No. IL 

C onscious thatl am about to deliver my fenti- 
ments on a fubje6l of the utmoft delicacy, to walk 

f/er ignes 

Suppojitos cincri dolofct 

I have been tempted by my fears to preface them with 
a motto of unufual length, from an authority equally 
refpefted by both of the oppofite parties. I have fe- 
ledled it from an orator, whole eloquence has taken 
away for Englifhmen all caufe of humiliation from the 
names of Demofthencs and Cicero : from a ftatefman, 
who has left to our language a bequeft of glory unri-' 
vailed, and all his own, in the keen-eyed, yet far-fighted 
genius, with which he has almoft uniformly made the 
moft original and profound general principles of poli- 
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tical* wifdom, and even recondite laws of human paf- 
fions, bear upon particular meafurcs and events. While 
of the harangues of Pitt, Fox, and their elder compeers, 
on the moft important occurrences, we retain a few un- 
fatisfaftory fragments alone, the very flics and weeds of 
Burke fliine to us through the pureft amber, imperifti- 
ably enflirined, and valuable from the precious material 
of their embalmment. 1 have extradled the paflage 
from that Burke whofe latter exertions have rendered 
his works venerable, as oracular voices from the fcpul- 
chre of a patriarch, to the upholders of government and 
fociety in their exirting ftate and order ; but from a 
fpeech delivered by him while he was the moft beloved, 
the proudeft name with the more anxious friends of li- 
berty ; (I diftinguilh them in coiirtefy by the name of 
their own choice, not as implying any enmity to true 
freedom in the charaders of their opponents ;) while he 
was the darling of thofc, who, believing mankind to 
Jiav-e been improved, are deflrous to give to forms of 
government a fimilar progrefllon. 

From the lame anxiety, I have been led to introduce 
my opinions on this moft hazardous fubjeft by a preface 
of a fomew^hat perfonal charader. And though the title 
of my addrefs is general, yet, I own, I dired myfelf 
more particularly to thofe among my readers, who, from 
various printed and unprinted calumnies, have judged 
moft unfavourably of my political tenets ; and to thole, 
whofe favour I have chanced to win in confequence of 
a fimilar, though not equal, miftake. To both I affirm, 
that the opinions and arguments I am about to detail 
have been the lettled convidions of my mind for the laft 
ten or twelve years, with Ibme brief intervals of fluc- 
tuation, and thofe only in lefler points, and known only 
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to the companions of my firefidc. From both and from 
all my readers I folicit a gracious attention to the follow- 
ing explanations ; firft, on the congruity of this number 
with the general plan and obje£l of the Friend, and le- 
condly on the charge of arrogance, which may be ad- 
duced againft the author for the freedom with which, 
in this number, and in others that will follow, on other 
fubjedls, he prefumes to diffent from men of eftablifhed 
reputation, or even to doubt of the juftice with which 
the public laurel crown, as fymbolical ^ the firll clafs 
of genius and intelled, has been awarded to fundry 
writers fince the Revolution, and permitted to wither 
around the brows of our elder benefaftors, from Hooker 
to Sir Philip Sidney, and from Sir Philip Sidney to Je- 
remy Taylor and Stillingfleet. 

Firft, then, as to the confiftency of the fubjedl of the 
following eflay with the propofed plan of my work, let 
fomething be allowed to honeft perfonal motives, a juf- 
tifiable folicitude to ftand well with my contemporaries, 
in thofe points, in which I have remained unrcproached 
by my own confcience, Des aliquid fatna, A reafon 
of far great(;r importance is derived from the well 
grounded complaint of fbber minds, concerning the mode 
by which political opinions of greateft hazard have been, 
of late years, fo often propagated. This evil cannot be 
deferibed in more juft and lively language than in the 
words of Paley, which, though by him applied to infi- 
delity, hold equally true of the turbulent errors of poli- 
tical herefy. They are ferved up in every ftiape that 
is likely to allure, furprife, or beguile the imagination ; * 
in a fable, a tale, a novel, a poem ; in interfperfed and 
broken hints ; remote and oblique furmifes ; in books of 
travels, of philofophy, of natural hiftory ; in a word, in 
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any form, rather than the right one, that of a profeffed 
and regular difquilition.*** Now, in claiming for the 
Friend a fair chance of unfufpcdlcd admiffion into the 
families of Chriftian believers and quiet fubjefts, I can- 
not but deem it incumbent on me to accompany my 
introduftion with a full and fair ftatement of my own 
political fyftem ; — not that any confiderable portion of 
my elTays will be devoted to politics in any lhape, for 
rarely lliall I recur to them, except as far as they may 
happen to be involved in fome point of private mora- 
lity; but that the encouragers of this work may pofTefs 
grounds of afliirance, that no tenets of a different ten- 
dency from thefe I am preparing to Hate, will be met 
in it. I would fain hope, that even thofe perfons to 
whole political opinions I may run counter, will not be 
dilpleafed at feeing the poffible obje6lions to their creed 
calmly fet forth by one who, equally with themfelves, 
conlidcrs the love of true liberty as a part both of reli- 
gion* and morality, as a neceffary condition of their ge- 
neral predominance, and minilloring to the fame blefled 
purpoles. The development of my pcrfualions, rela- 
tively to religion in its great clTentials, willrfDccupy a fol- 
lowing number, in which, and throughout thefe elTays, 
my aim will be, feldom, indeed, to enter the temple of 
revelation, (much lefs of pofitivc inllitution,) but to lead 
my readers to its threlhold, and to remove the preju- 
dices with which the augull edifice may have been con- 
templated from ill chofen and unfriendly points of view. 

But, independently of this motive, I deem the fubjcdl 
of politics, fo treated as I intend to treat it, ftridlly con- 
gruous with my general plan. For it was and is my 


• Moral and Polit. Philoibphy, B. V. c. 9. — Ed. 
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prime obje£l to refer men in all their adlions, opinions, 
and even enjoyments to an appropriate rule, and to aid 
them with all the means I pofTefs, by the knowledge of 
the fafts on which fuch rule grounds itfelf. The rules 
of political prudence do, indeed, depend on local and 
temporary circumftances in a much greater degree than 
thofe of morality, or even thofe of tafte. Still, how- 
ever, the circumftances being known, the deduftions 
obey the' fame law, and muft be referred to the fame 
arbiter. In a late fummary reperufal of our more ce- 
lebrated periodical eftays, by the contemporaries of Ad- 
difon and thofe of Johnfon, it appeared to me that the 
objedls of the writers were, either to lead the reader 
from grofs enjoyments and boifterous amufements, by 
gradually familiarizing them with more quiet and refined 
pleafures ; or to make the habits of domeftic life and 
public demeanour more confiftent with decorum and 
good fenfe, by laughing away the IcfTer follies and freaks 
of felf-vexation, or to arm the yet virtuous mind with 
horror of the direr crimes and vices, by exemplifying 
their origin, progrefs, and refults, in affefting tales and 
true or fiftitipus biography ; or where, as in the Ram- 
bler, it is intended to ftrike a yet deeper note, to fupport 
the caufe of religion and morality by eloquent declama- 
tion and dogmatic precept, fuch as may with propriety 
be addrefted to thofe, who require to be awakened rather 
than convinced, whofe condud is incongruous with 
their own fober convidions ; in fliort, to pradical not 
fpeculative heretics. Revered for ever be the names of 
thefe great and good men ! Immortal be their fame; and 
may love, and honour, and docility of heart in their 
readers conftitute its effentials ! IJot without cruel injuf- 
tice ftiould I be accufed or fufpeded of a wifh to under- 
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rate t-heir merits, becaufe, in journeying toward the fame 
end, I have chofen a different road. Not wantonly, 
however, have 1 ventured even on this variation. 1 
have decided on it in conrequcnce of all the obferva- 
tions which I have made on my fellow creatures, lince 
I have been able to obferve in calmnefs the prefent age, 
and to compare its phtenomena with the bell indications 
we poffefs (.ii' the charadlcr of the ages before us. 

My time ft nee carlicft manhood has been pretty 
equally divided between deep retirement, with little 
other focicty than that of one family, and my library, 
and the occupations and intcrcourfc of [comparativ'cly 
at leall] public life both abroad and in the Britilh me- 
tropolis. But in fa6t the deepcll retirement, in which 
a well educated Englifliman of aftivc feelings, and no 
mifanthrope, can live at prefent, fuppofes few of the 
difadvantages and negations, which a fimilar place of 
refidcnce would have involved a century paft. Inde- 
pendently of the effential knowledge to be derived from 
books, children, houfemates, and neighbours, however 
few and humble, — newfpapers, their advertifements, 
fpceches in parliament, law courts, and public meetings, 
reviews, magazines, obituaries, and [as affording occa- 
fional commentaries on all thefe] the diffuBon of uniform 
opinions, behaviour and appearance, of fafhions in things 
external and internal, have combined to diminilh, and 
often to render evanefeent, the diftindtigns between the 
enlightened inhabitants of the great city, and the Mat- 
tered hamlet. From all the fadts, however, that have 
occurred as fubjefts of refle6lion within the fphere of 
my experience, be they few or numerous, I have fully 
perfuaded my own mind, that formerly men were worfe 
than their principles, but that at prefent the principles 

VOL. Ill, X 
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are worfe than the men. For the former half of the 
propofition I might, among a thoufand other more fe- 
rious and unplcafant proofs, appeal even to the Spedla- 
tors and Ta tiers. It would not be eafy, perhaps, to 
deteft in them any great corruption or dcbafcment of the 
main foundations of truth and goodnefs ; yet a man — 
I will not fay of delicate mind and pure morals, but — 
of common good manners, who means to read an elTay, 
which he has opened upon at hazard in thefe volumes 
to a mixed company, will find it ncceffary to take a pre- 
vious furvey of its contents. If ftronger illuftration be 
required, I would refer to one of Shadwelfs comedies, 
in connexion with its dedication to the Duchefs of New- 
callle, encouraged as he fays, by the high delight with 
which her Grace had liflcned to the author’s private 
recitation of the manufeript in her clofet. A writer of 
the prefent day, who fliould dare addrefs fuch a com- 
pofition to a virtuous matron of high rank, would fccure 
general infamy, and run no fmall rifle of Bridewell or the 
pillory. Why need I add the plays and poems of Dry- 
den, contrafted with his ferious prefaces and declarations 
of his own religious and moral opinions? Why the lit- 
tle fuccefs, except among the heroes and heroines of 
fafhionable life, of the two or three living writers of 
prurient love-odes [if I may be forgiven for thus pro- 
faning the word love] and novels, at once terrific and 
libidinous? Thefe gentlemen erred both in place and 
time, and have underflood the temper of their age and 
country as ill as the precepts of that Bible, which, not- 
withllanding the atrocious blafphemy of one of them, 
the great majority of their countrymen perufe with fafety 
to their morals, if not improvement. 

The truth of the latter half of the propofition in its 
favourable part is evidenced by the general anxiety on 
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the fubjeft of education, the felicitous attention paid to 
feveral late works on its general principles, and the un- 
cxpcdled fale of the very numerous large and fmall vo- 
lumes, publiflied for the ufe of parents and inftruftors, 
and for the children given or intruilcd to their charge. 
The iirft ten or twelve leaves of our old almanack books, 
and the copper-plates of old ladies’ magazines, and fimi- 
lar publications, will afford, in the falhions and head- 
dreffes of our grandmothers, contralled with the prefent 
fimplc ornaments of women in general, a lefs important, 
but not lefs llriking elucidation of my meaning. The 
wide diffufion of moral information, in no flight degree 
owing to the volumes of our popular effayifts, has un- 
doubtedly been on the whole beneficent. But above 
all, the recent events, [fay rather, tremendous cxplofions,] 
the thunder and earthquakes and deluge of the political 
world, have forced habits of great thoughtfulnefs on the 
minds of men ; particularly in our own ifland, where 
the inftrudlion has been acquired without the llupifying 
influences of terror or adlual calamity. We have been 
compelled to acknowledge, [what our fathers would 
have perhaps called it want of liberality tc^aflert,] the 
clofe connection between private libertinifm and national 
fubverfion. To thofc familiar with the ftate and morals, 
and the ordinary fubjeCls of after dinner converfation, at 
leaft, among the young men in Oxford and Cambridge, 
only twenty or twenty- five years back, I might with 
pleafurc point out, in fupport of my thcfis, the prefent 
Hate of our two univerflties, which has rather fuper- 
feded, than been produced by, any additional vigilance 
or auflerity of difeipline. 

The unwelcome remainder of the propofition, the 
“ feet of iron and clay,” the unfteadinefs, or falfchood, 
or abafement of the principles, which arc taught and rc- 
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ceived by the exifting generation, it is the chief purpofe 
and general bufinefsof the Friend to examine, to evince, 
and [as far as my own forces extend, increafed by the 
contingents which, I flatter myfelf, will be occafionally 
furnilhed by abler patrons of the fame caufe] to remedy 
or alleviate. That my efforts will effed little, I am 
fully confeious ; but by no means admit, that little is to 
be effected. The fquire of low degree may announce 
the approach of puiffant knight, yea, the giant may even 
condefeend to lift up the feeble dwarf, and permit it to 
blow the horn of defiance on his fhoulcers. 

Principles, therefore, their fubordination, their con- 
nedion, and their application, in all the divifions of our 
duties and of our plcafures — this is my chapter of con- 
tents, May I not hope for a candid interpretation of 
my motive, if I again recur to the poffible apprehenfion 
on the part of my readers, that the Friend 

O’erlaid with black, ftaid wifdom’s hue, 

with eye fixed in abftrufe refcarch, and brow of perpe- 
tual wrinkle, is to frown away the light-hearted graces, 
and unreproved pleafures ; or invite his guefts to a din- 
ner of herbs in a hermiPs cell ; if I affirm, that my plan 
does not in itfclf exclude either impaffioned ftyle or in- 
terefting narrative, tale, or allegory, or anecdote; and 
that the defed will originate in my abilities, not in my 
wifhes or efforts, if I fail to bring forward. 

Due at my hour prepared 
For dinner favoury fruits, of tafte to pleafe 
True appetite — 

In order, fo contrived as not to mix 
Taftes, not well join’d, inelegant, but bring 
Tafte after tafte upheld with kindlieft change.* 


P,''r.Loft. V. 303. 333. — Ed, 
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D. 

No. F. 

T he couiparifon of the Englifli with the Anglo- 
American newfpapers will bell evince the differ- 
ence between a lawlefs prefs, [lawlefsjat lcall,in practice 
and by connivance,] and a prefs at once prote£led and 
reftrained by law. 

Ibid. 

Chrylippus, in one of his Stoical Aphorifms, pre- 
fented by Cicero,* fays: — Nature has given to the hog 
a foul inllead of fait, in order to keep it from putrefy- 
ing. This holds equally true of man confidered as an 
animal. Modern phyfiologills have fubftituted the 
words vital power [zns for that of foul, and not 

without good rcafon : for, from the effedl we may fairly 
deduce the inherence of a power producing it, but are 
not entitled to hypoftalize this power, that is, to affirm 
it to be an individual fubftance, any more than the fleam 
in the fleam engine, the power of gravitation in the 
watch, or the magnetic influence in the lodeflone. If 
the machine confifl of parts mutually dependant, as in 
the time-piece or the hog, we cannot* difpart without 
deflroying it : if other wife, as in a mafs of lodeflone and 
in the polypus^ the power is equally divilible with the 
fubflancc. The mofl approved definition of a living 
fubftance is, that its vitality confifts in the fufeeptibility 


De Natura Deorunt^ II. f. 6!^. — Ed. 
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of being a6led upon by external ftimulants, joined to 
the neceffity of re-aftion, and in the due balance of this 
adion and re-a£lion, the healthy ftatc of life confifts. 
We muft, however, further add the power of acquiring 
habits, and facilities by repetition. This being the ge- 
nerical idea of life, is common to all living beings: but 
taken exclufively, it defignates the loweft clafs, plants 
and plant-animals. An addition to the mechanifm gives 
locomotion. A ftill coftlier and more complex apparatus 
diverfely organizes the impreffions received from the ex- 
ternal powers, that fall promifcuouflv on the whole fur- 
face. The light fliincs on the whole face, but it receives 
form and relation only in the eyes ; in them it is orga- 
nized. To thefe organs of fenfc wc fuppofc, by analogy 
from our own experience, fenfation attached, and thefe 
fenfuous impreffions ading on other parts of the machine 
framed for other llimulants included in the machine it- 
felf, namely, the organs of appetite ; and thefe again 
working on the inftruments of locomotion, and on thofe 
by which the external fubftances correfponding to the 
fenfuous impreffions can be aded upon, [the mouth, 
teeth, talons, and the like,] conflitute our whole idea of 
the perfed animal. More than this Dcs Cartes denied 
to all other animals but man, and to man himfelf as an 
animal : for that this truly great man confidered ani- 
mals infcnlible, or rather infcnlitivc, machines, though 
commonly afferted, and that in books of higheft autho- 
rity, is an error, and the charge was repelled with dif- 
dain by himfelf, in a letter to Dr. Henry More, which, 
if I miftake not, is annexed to the fmall edition of More’s 
Ethics, 

The ftrid analogy, however, between certain adions 
of fundry animals and thofe of mankind, forces upon us 
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the belief that they polTcfs fome fhare of a higher fa- 
culty ; which, however clofely united with life in one 
perfon, can yet never be educed out of the mere idea of 
vital power. Indeed, if we allow any force to the uni- 
verfal opinion, and almofl inftindl, concerning the differ- 
ence between plants and animals, wc mufl hold even 
fenfation a> a frcfli power added to his vis vitte, unlefs 
we would make an end of philofophy, by comprifing all 
things in cacli thing, and thus denying that any one 
power of the iiniverfe can be afhrmcd to be itfelf and 
not another. However this may be, the underllanding 
or regulative faculty is manifellly dillindl from life and 
fenfation; its jundlion being to take up the paffive affec- 
tions into diflindl thought of the fenfe, according to its 
own cflential forms.* Thefc forms, however, as they 
are firft awakened by impreffions from the fenfes, fo have 
they no fubftance or meaning unlefs in their application 
to objcdls of the fenfes : and if we would remove from 
jhem, by careful abllradion, all the influences and in- 
termixtures of a yet far higher faculty [felf-confciouf- 
nefs, for inftance,] it would be difficult, if at all poffi- 
ble, to dillinguifli its fundlions from thof^of inftindl, of 
which it would be no inapt definition, that it is a more 

* Ariftotle, the firft fyftematic anatomift of the mind, conftrudled 
the firlf numeration table of thefe innate forms or faculties (not in- 
nate ideas or notions) under the names of Categories : which table, 
though both incomplete and erroneous, remains an unequivocal 
proof of his penetration and philofophical genius. The beft and 
moft orderly arrangement of the original forms of the underftand- 
ing, the moulds as it were both of our notions and judgments con- 
cerning the notices of the fenfes, is that of quantity, quality, rela- 
tion, and mode, each confifting of three kinds. There is but one 
poflible way of making an enumeration of them interefting or 
even endurable to the general reader: the hiftory of the origin 
of certain uleful inventions in machinery in the minds of the in- 
ventors. 
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or Icfs limited underftanding without fclf-confciourners, 
or fpontaneous origination. Befidcs this, the under- 
ftanding with all its axioms of fenfe, its anticipations of 
apperception, and its analogies of experience, has no ap- 
propriate objc£l, but the material world in relation to 
our worldly interefts. The far-fighted prudence of man, 
and the more narrow, but at the fame time far more 
certain arid effcdlual, cunning of the fox, are both no 
other than a nobler fubftitute for fait, in order that the 
hog may not putrefy before its dellincd hour. 


E. 


M. XIL 

He who taketh the fide of juftice maketh the land profperous : 
he who withdraweth from the fame is an accomplice in its de- 
ftrudlion. 

R abbi ASSI was llck, lay on his bed furrounded 
by his difciples, and prepared himfelf for death. 
His nephew came unto him, and found him weeping. 
“ Wherefore yveepeft thou. Rabbi ? ” he alked. ^‘Muft 
not every look which thou calleft back on thy paft life, 
bring a thought of joy to thee ? Haft thou not then fuf- 
ficicntly ftudied, not fulHciently taught the facred law ? 
Lo! thy difciples here are proofs of the contrary. Haft 
thou then been backward in praftifing the works of 
righteoufnefs ? Every man is fatisfied that thou haft 
not. And thy humility was the crown of all thy vir- 
tues ! Never would ft thou fuffer thyfelf to be eledled 
the judge of the diftrid, anxioufly as the whole diftridt 
wiflied it.” ^‘It is even this, my fon,” anfwered Rabbi 
AlTi, " which now troubles me. I had it in my power 
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to excrcife right and juflice among the children of men, 
and out of miilaken humility, I did not avail myfclf 
thereof. Whofo vvithdraweth himfclf from juftice is an 
accomplice in the ruin of the land.” 


F. 

No. xiy. 

D uring my fecond term at Cambridge, I had 
for my own amufement commenced a work on 
the plan of the well known Miferies of Human Life, at 
Icaft with the fame title ; for by its title only, and the 
pleafure exprefled by all who have fpoken to me of it, 
am I acquainted with that publication. But at the fame 
time I had meant to add, as an appendix, a catalogue 
raifonne of the fights, incidents, and employments, that 
leave us better men than they found us ; or, to ufe my 
«riginal phrafe, of the things that do a man’s heart good. 
If the feventeen or eighteen years which have elapfed 
lince that period, would enable me greatly to extend 
and diverfify the former lift, the latter, *as more pro- 
perly the offspring of experience and refledlion, would 
be augmented in a ftill larger proportion. Among the 
addenda to this fecond catalogue I Ihould rank foremoft, 
a long winter evening devoted to the re-perufal of the 
letters of far-diftant or deccaled friends. I fuppofe the 
perfon fo employed to be one, whofe time is feldom at 
his own dilpofal, and that he finds himfclf alone in a 
quiet houfe, the other inmates of which are abfent on 
fome neighbourly vifit. I have been led to this obfer- 
vation by the numerous letters (many of which had all 
the pleafure of novelty for me, joined with the more 
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tender charm of awakened rccollc£lion) from the Friend, 
with a flight (ketch of whofc charafter I have intro- 
duced the prefent number under the name, which he 
went by among his friends and familiars, of Satyrane,* 
the Idoloclaft, or breaker of idols. 

A few feafons ago, I made the tour of the northern 
counties with him and three other companions. His 
extenfive erudition, his energetic and all too fubtle in- 
tellcft, the opulence of his imagination, and above all, 
his incxhauftible llore of anecdotes, which always ap- 
peared to us the mofl intcrefting when of himfclf, and 
his paffionatc love of mountain imagery, which often 
gave an eloquence to his looks and made his very filcnce 
intelligible, will for ever endear the remembranee of that 
tour to the furvivors. Various were our difeuffions, 
mod often with him, but fometimes [when we had fplit 
our party for a few hours] concerning him and his opi- 
nions ; not a few of which appeared, to fomc of us at 
lead, fufficiently paradoxical, though there was nothing 
which he bore with lefs patience than the hearing them 
thus charaflerized. Many and various were our topics, 
often fuggefled by the objefts and occurrences of the 
moment, and often occalioned by the abfence of other 
intereft. O Satyranc! who would not have loft the 
fenfe of time and fatigue in thy company ? How often, 
after a walk of fifteen or twenty miles, on rough roads 
and through a dreary or uninterefting country, have we 
feen our propoled refting place with a fort of pleafant 
furprife, all joining in the lame queftion — Who would 

* The attentive reader will of courfe fee that Satyrane is the 
author himfelf, and that this extraft contains one of the many 
■/ketches of his own charadler, fcattered throughout his writings. 
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have thought wc had walked fo far?’* And then, per- 
haps, wc examined our watches, as if half in doubt, or 
perhaps to contrail the length of time which had thus 
flipped away from us, with our own little fenfe of its 
lapfe. Thefe difcufJions, and the marked difference of 
our feveral charadlers (though wc were all old acquaint- 
ances, and, with one exception, all of us fellow -Can- 
tabs) fuggeilcd to us the plan of a joint work, to be en- 
titled, ‘Travelling Converfations.’ Since that time I 
have often renewed this fcheme in mymindy and pleafed 
myfclf with the thought of realizing it. Independently 
of the delightful recoIIe6lions, the lively portraiture and 
inward muffc, which would enliven my own fancy dur- 
ing the compofition, it appeared to me to polfefs the 
merit of harmonizing an indefinite variety of matter by 
that unity of intcrcil, which would arife from the cha- 
raflcrs remaining the fame throughout, while the tour 
itfelf would fupply the means of introducing the moft 
different topics by the moft natural conncdlions. We 
had agreed to call each other by the names of our walk- 
ing flicks, each of which happened to be of a different 
wood ; Satyrane, however, excepted, yv^ho was well 
pleafed to be called among us by his old college name, 
and not difpleafcd with his learned agnomen^ when we 
ufed with mock folemnity to entreat a fliort reprieve 
for our prejudices from him, under the lofty title of 
‘ Puiffant and moft redoubtable Idoloclaftes.' I flatter 
myfclf that the readers of the Friend will confent to 
travel over the fame road with the fame fcllow-tourift. 
High, indeed, will be my gratification, if they fliould 
hereafter think of the walk and talk with the Friend’s 
Satyrane, Holly, Larch, Hiccory and Sycamore, with a 
fmall portion of the delight with which they have ac- 
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companied the Speftator to his club, and made acquaint- 
ance with Will Honeycomb, and the inimitable Sir Ro- 
ger de Coverley. From any imitation, indeed, I am 
precluded by the nature and objed of my work ; and 
for many reafons, the perfons, whom I introduce, muft 
be dillinguilhed by their fcntimcnts, their different kinds 
of information, and their different views of life and fo- 
ciety, rather than by any prominent individuality of 
humour in their perfonal charaders. What they were 
to myfelf they will be to my reader ; gbiffcs of different 
colours and various degrees of power, through which 
truth and error, happinefs and mifery, may be contem- 
plated. 

From his earliell ufe, Satyrane had derived his higheft 
pleafures from the admiration of moral grandeur and in- 
telledual energy ; and, during the whole of his fhort life, 
he had a greater and more heartfelt delight in the fupe- 
riority of other men to himfelf, than men in general derive 
from the belief of their own. His readinefs to imagine 
a fuperiority where it did not exill, was, indeed, for many 
years, his predominant weaknefs. His pain from the 
perception of inferiority in others, whom he had heard 
fpoken of with any refpcdl, was unfeigned and involun- 
tary, and perplexed him, as a fomething which he did 
not comprehend. In the child-like fimplicity of his na- 
ture, he talked to all men as if they were, at leall, his 
equals in knowledge and talents ; and his familiars record 
many a whimfical anecdote, and many a ludicrous inci- 
dent, connefted with this habit of his of fcattering the 
good feed on unreceiving foils. When he was at length 
compelled to fee and acknowledge the true Hate of the 
morals and intelled of his contemporaries, his difappoint- 
ment was fevere, and his mind, always thoughtful, be- 
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came penfivc and almoft gloomy : for to love and fym- 
pathize wdth mankind was a ncceflity of his nature. 
Hence, as if he fought a refuge from his own fenfibility, 
he attached himfelf to the moll abftrufe refearches, and 
Teemed to derive his purell delight from fubjeds that 
cxercifcd the ftrength and fubtlety of his underllanding, 
without awakening the feelings of his heart. When I 
firll knew him, and for many years after, tJiis was all 
otherwife. The fun never Ihone on a more joyous being. 
The Letters ofearliell date, which I pofiefs of his, were 
written to a common friend, and contain the accounts 
of his firll travels. That I may introduce him to my 
readers in his native and original charafter, I now place 
before them his firll letter, written on his arrival at 
Hamburgh.* I have only to premife, that Satyrane was 
incapable of ridiculing a foreigner merely for fpeaking 
Englilli imperfectly ; but the extravagant vanity that 
could prfJmpt a man, fo fpeaking and pronouncing, to 
^ide himfelf on his excellence as a linguill is as honell 
a fubjeCt of light fatire, as an old coquette, or as a beau 
of threelcore and ten, expoling the infirmities of old age 
in a reel on his wedding-day. 

• The Letter here alluded to was publiihed in the author’s “ Li- 
terary Life.” 
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G. 

Preliminary to No. XXL 

Ante quod eji in me^ pojique 

' « ♦ » « 

Omnh habct geminai^ bine atque bine, janua frontes^ 

E quibui bac populum Jpefiat ; at ilia larem. 

Utque fedens vejier primi prope limina teEli 
Janitor egreJJ'us introitujque •videt ; 

Sic ego . Ovid. 

f T HAVE always looked forward to the prefent num- 
X her of The Friend as its iirft proper ftarting poll ; 
for the twenty numbers preceding I regarded as a pre- 
paratory hear, in order to determine whether or no I 
fliould be admitted, as a candidate, on that longer courfe, 
on which alone the fpced and llrength of the racer can 
be fairly proved. 

* • « « 

I was not fo ignorant of mankind as to expc6l that 
my eflays would be found intcrelling in the hurry and 
llrugglc of adlive life. All the paflions which arc there 
at work it was my objedl: to preclude : and I dillindlly 
forefaw, that by rejedlingall appeals topcrfonal palTions, 
and party fpirit, and all intcrcll grounded wholly on the 
cravings of curiolity, and the love of novelty for its own 
fake, I at the fame time precluded three-fourths of the 
ordinary readers of periodical publications, whether re- 
views, magazines, or newfpapers. I might, however, 

• Faft. I. 114, 135, See. — Ed. 

f The following paflages arc extradfed from an addrefs by Mr. 
Coleridge to his fubferibers, and to the readers of the Friend in ge- 
neral. — Ed. 
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find, dirpcrfcdly what I could not hope to meet with 
colledlively. I th*.)Ught it not improbable, that there 
might be individuals, feattered throughout the kingdom, 
to whom the very abfcnce of fuch ftimulants would prove 
a recommendation to the work ; and that, when the 
exillcnce of fuch a work was generally known, a fufii- 
cient number of perfons, able and willing to patronife it, 
might gradually be colleilcd. 

* # « « 

I ought to have made it a condition, that a notice of 
fix weeks fiiould be given of the intention to difeontinue 
the work ; — but this I ncgle£led from unwife delicacy, 
an habitual turning away from all thoughts relating to 
money, and, from a felf-flattcring perfualion that thofc, 
who, after the perufal of my Profpe^us^ had determined 
on giving the work a trial, would be fenfible of the dif- 
ficulties it had to ftruggle with, and whether fatisfied or 
not with4ts llyle of execution, yet for the earneft wifh 
^ the Friend, not only to pleafe them, but to pleafe them 
in fuch a way as might leave them permanently better 
pleafed with themfclvcs, would be difpofed rather to 
IclTen than increafe them. 

* * * ♦ 

Among other things of the kind, a perfon, figning 
himfelf “Carlyol,” has addrefled a threatening and abu- 
five letter to me from Dover. I fliall not tell him that 
fuch anaftwas ungentlcmanly, unmanly, and unchrillian, 
for this would be to him the fame “ learned noi[\fence and 
unintelligible jar^//?” for which he abufes me ; but fomc 
other points I may venture to prefs on his attention. 
Firft, that it was a lack of common honefty in him to 
write a letter with a fiditious fignaturc, and not pay the 
pollage : fccondly, that it was injudicious to addrefs the 
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letter to me, as the editor of the Courier is alone relpon- 
fible for the appearance of the palTages which have of- 
fended him, and the other admirers of Buonaparte in 
that paper : thirdly, that there is one branch of learn- 
ing without which learning itfelf cannot be railed at with 
common decency, namely, fpelling : and laftly, that un- 
intelligibility is a very equivocal charge. It certainly 
may arife from the author, efpecially if he fliould chance 
to be deficient in that branch of erudition laft mentioned ; 
but it may likewife, and often does, arife from the read- 
er, and this from more than one caufe. He may have an 
idiotic underftanding, and what is far more common, as 
well as incomparably more lamentable, he may have an 
idiotic heart. To this laft caufe muft we attribute the 
commiflion of fuch crimes as provoke the vengeance of 
the law, by men who cannot but have heard from the 
pulpit truths and warnings, which, though evident to 
their underftandings, were, unhappily for them', religious 
nonfenfc and unintelligible jargon to their bad hearU 
And I feel it my duty to prefs on my correfpondent’s 
refleftion the undoubted faft, that a man may be ^uite 
fool enough tQ be a rogue, and yet not appear fool enough 
to fave him from the legal confcquences of his roguery. 

Ibid. 

D uring the compofition of this laft paragraph, I 
have been aware that I fhall appear to have been 
talking arrogantly, and with an unwarrantable aflumption 
of fuperiority 5 but a moment’s reflexion will enable my 
reader to acquit me of this charge, as far as it is, or ought 


' On thought and attention contained inVol. I. EfT. 2. — 
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to bej a charge. He will recolledl that I have been 
giving the hiftory of my own mind ; and that, if it had 
been my duty to believe, that the main obftacle to the 
fuccefs of my undertaking cxifted not in the minds of 
others, but in my own infiifliciency and inferiority, I 
ought not to have undertaken it at all. To a linccre 
and fenfible mind it cannot but be dilgufting, to find 
an author writing on fubjeds, to the inveftigation of 
which he profclTcs to have devoted the greater portion 
of his life, and yet appealing to all his readers promif- 
cuoufly, as his full and competent judges, and thus fbli- 
citing their favour by a mock modefty, which either 
convidls him of grofs hypocrify, or the moll: abfurd pre- 
fumption. For what can be conceived at once more 
abfurd and prefumptuous, than for a man to write and 
publifli books for the inllriuftion of thofe who are wifer 
than himfelf, more learned, and more judicious ? Hu- 
mility, like all other virtues, muft exift in harmony with 
tratii. My heart bears me witnefs that I would gladly 
give up all the pleafures which 1 can ever derive from 
literary reputation, could I receive inllead of them a deep 
conviftion, that the F'riend has failed in plcafingno one, 
whofc own fuperiority had not rendered the effays tire- 
fome, becaufc fuperfluous. And why Ihould that be 
deemed a mark of Iclf-fufficiency in an author, which 
would be thought only common lenfe in a mufician or 
a painter, namely, the fuppolition that he underllands 
and can praftife thofe arts, to which he has devoted his 
bell faculties during life, in confequence of a particular 
prediledion for them, better than the mafs of mankind, 
who have given their time and thoughts to other pur- 
fuits ? There is one fpecies of prefumption among au- 
thors which is truly hateful, and wlvch betrays itfelf, 
VOL. III. Y 
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when writers, who, in their prefaces, have proftrated 
themfelves before the fuperiority of their readers as fu- 
preme judges, will yet, in their works, pafs judgments 
on Plato, Milton, Shakefpeare, Spenler, and their com- 
peers, in blank affcrtions and a peremptory ipfe-dixi, 
and with a groflhefs of ccnfure, which a lenfiblc fchool- 
mafter would not apply to the exerciles of the youths in 
his upper forms. I need no outward remembrances of 
my own inferiority, but I poflefs them on almoft every 
fhelf of my library ; and the very book which I am now 
uling as my writing delk (Lord Bacon’s Novum Orga- 
num) infpires an awe and heartfelt humility, which I 
would not exchange for all the delight which Buona- 
parte can enjoy at the moment that his crowned cour- 
tiers hail him emperor of emperors, and lord paramount 
of the Weft. 

As the week, which is to decide on the continuance 
of the Friend, coincides with the commenceAient of the 
new year, the prefent addrefs has not inappropri^ly 
taken its character from the two-faced god to whom the 
iirft month is indebted for its name ; it being in part 
retrofpeflivc,' and in part profpedive. Among the va- 
rious reafons which Ovid, in the palTagc from which I 
have taken my motto, has made Janus himfelf aflign for 
his bifront appearance, he has omitted the moft obvious 
intention of the emblem, that of inftrudling his wor- 
Ihippers to commence the new year with a religious, as 
well as prudential, review of their own conduft, and its 
conlequences during the paft year : and thus to look on- 
ward to the year before them with wifer plans, and with 
ilrengthened or amended refolutions. I will apply this 
to my own condudl as far as it concerns the prefent pub- 
lication; and haying already fufiiciently informed the 
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reader of the general plan which I had propofed to my- 
fclf^ I will now, with the fame hmplicity, communicate 
my own calm judgment on the manner in which that 
plan has been fo far realized and the outline filled up. 
My firft number bears marks of the effort and anxiety 
with which it was written, and is compofed Icfs happily 
than I could wifh. It affuredly had not the cheerful 
and winning afpedl:, which a door-keeper, prefenting the 
bill of fare, ought to polfefs. Its objeft, however, was 
fo far anfwered, as it announced dihindly the funda- 
mental pofition or grand poflulate on which the whole 
fuperflrufture, with all its fupporting beams and pillars, 
was to rell. I call it a poflulate, not only bccaufe I de- 
ferred the proofs, but becaufe, in llriftnefs, it was not 
fufceptible of any proof from without. The foie pof- 
fible queftion was — Is it, oris it not, a fa£l? — and for 
the anfwer every human being mull be referred to his 
own conlcioufnefs. 

* * id * 

If man be a free agent, his good and evil mufl not be 
judged according to the nature of his outward adlions, 
or the mere legality of his conduft, but by»the final mo- 
tive and intention of the mind. Now the final motive 
of an intelligent will is a principle : and confequently 
to refer the opinions of men to principles (that is to ab- 
folutc and necelfary, inllead of fecondary and contingent, 
grounds) is the befl and only fecure way of referring the 
feelings of men to their proper objects. In the union 
of both confifls the pcrfe6lion of the human charadler. 

The fame fubjed was illuftrated in my fecond effay, 
and reafons alhgned from the peculiar circumflances of 
the age, and the prelent flate of the minds of men, for 
giving this particular dirc6lion to tljeir ferious ftudics. 
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inftead of the more eafy and attradlive mode of inftruc- 
tion adapted by my illuftrious predecefTors in periodical 
literature. At the fame time, being confcious how many 
authorities of recent, but for that rcafon more influen- 
tial. reputation I mull of ncceflity contravene in the fup- 
port and application of my principles, both in criticifm 
and philofophy, I thought it rcciuifile to ftate the true 
nature of prefumption and arrogance, and thus, if it 
were poflible, preclude the charge in cafes where I had 
not committed the offence. The objedl of the next four 
numbers was to demonllratc the innoxioufnefs of truth, 
if only the conditions were preferved which the rcafon 
and confcience didlated ; to Ihew at large what thofe con- 
ditions were which ought to regulate the condudlof the 
individual in the communication of truth ; and by what 
principles the civil law ought to be governed in the 
punillimcnt of libels. Throughout the whole of thefc 
numbers, and more cfpecially in the latter twb, I again, 
and again recalled the attention of the reader to the pa- 
ramount importance of principles, alike for their moral 
and their intclledlual, for their private and national, con- 
fequences ; tk;5 importance, 1 fay, of principles of rca- 
fon, as diflindf from, and paramount to, the maxims of 
prudence, even for prudence’ fake. Some of my readers 
will probably have feen this fubjedl fupported by other 
and additional arguments in my feventh letter, ^ On the 
grounds of hope for a people warring againft Armies,’ 
publifhed during the laft month, in the Courier. 

In the meantime I was aware, that in thus ground- 
ing my opinions in literature, morals and religion, I 
fliould frequently ufe the fame or fimilar language as had 
been applied by Roufleau, the French phyflocratic phi- 
lofophers, and thei,r followers in England, to the nature 
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and rightful origin of civil government. The remainder 
of my work, therefore, hitherto has been devoted to the 
purpofc of averring this miftake, as far as I have not 
been compelled by the general tafte of my readers to 
interrupt the fyftematic progrefs of the plan by elTays of 
a lighter kind, or which at leaft required a lefs effort of 
attention. In truth, hnce my twelfth number, I have 
not had co.irage to renew any fubjeft which did require 
attention. The way to be admired is to tell the reader 
what he knew before, but clothed in a ftatelier phrafe- 
ology, and embodied in apt and lively illuftrations. To 
attempt to make a man wifer is of neccffity to remind 
him of his ignorance, and in the majority of inftances, 
the pain adlually felt is fo much greater than the plea- 
fure anticipated, that it is natural that men Ihould at- 
tempt to Ihelter themfelves from it by contempt or 
negledl. For a living writer is yet /uif judice : and if 
we cannft follow his conceptions or enter into his fecl- 
ir^s, it is more confoling to our pride, as well as more 
agreeable to our indolence, to confidcr him as loll be- 
neath, than as foaring out of our light above us. Itaque 
id agitufy ut ignorantia etiarn ab ignominia liberetur. 
Happy is that man, who can truly fay, with Giordano 
Bruno, and whofe circumllances at the fame time per- 
mit him to aft on the fublime feeling ; — 

Procedat nudus^ quern non ornant nubila, 

Sol : non conveniunt quadrupedum phalera 
Humana dorfo, Porro •veri fpecies 

in^ventUf et patefa^Ut me efferat, 

Etji nullus intelligaty 
Si cum natura Japio et fub numine^ 

Id •vere plujquam fatis eji. 

Should the number of fubferibers remaining on my 
lift be fufficient barely to pay the expences of the pub- 
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Jication, I (hall afTuredly proceed in the prefent form, at 
leaft till I have concluded all the fubjefts which have 
been left imperfeft in the preceding effays. And this, 
as far as I can at prefent calculate, will extend the pre- 
fent volume to the twenty-eighth or perhaps thirtieth 
number. The firft place will be given to ‘ Fragments 
and Iketches of the life of the late Admiral Sir Alexander 
Ball.* I (hall next finifh the important fubjeft left in- 
complete at the ninth number, and demonftrate that 
defpotifm and barbarifm are the natural refult of a na- 
tional attempt to realize anti-feudalifm. or the fyftem of 
philofophical jacobinifm. This pofition will be illuf- 
trated and exemplified at each ftep by the prefent ftatc 
of France ; and the eflay will conclude with a detailed 
analyfis of the chara£ler of Buonaparte, promifed by the 
author fo many years ago in the Morning Poll, as a 
companion to the character of Mr. Pitt, which I have 
been requefted by men of the highell reputation in the 
philofophical and literary world, to republilh in a m^ts 
permanent form. In the third place, I fhall condudl 
the fubjeft of taxation to a conclufion, my elTay on 
which has befi. grofsly mifunderllood, Thefe mifeon- 
ceptions and mifreprefentations 1 lhall ufe my bell ef- 
forts to remove; and then developc the influences of 
taxation and a national debt, on the foreign trade of 
Great Britain; and lallly, [the only mournful part of 
the tale] on the principles and intellcdlual habits of the 
country. And the volume, whether it be dellined to 
Hand alone or as the firft of a feries, will conclude with 
a philofophical examination of the Britifh conftitution in 
all its branches, feparately and colledlivcly. To the 
next, or twenty-firft number, I fhall annex a note of ex- 
planation requefted by many intelligent readers, concern- 
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ing’iny ufe of the woris ^ reafon’ and ^ underftanding, 
as far as is requifite for the full comprehcnfion of the 
political effays from the feventh to the eleventh num- 
bers. But as I am not likely to receive back my lift of 
fubferibers from London within lefs than ten days, and 
muft till then remain ignorant of the names of thofc who 
may have given orders for the difcontinuance of the 
Friend, I am obliged to fuipend the publication for one 
week. I cannot conclude this add refs without expref- 
lions of gratitude to thofe who have written me letters 
of encouragement and refpedl; but at the fame time 
entreat, that in their friendly efforts to ferve the work 
by procuring new names for it, they will apply to fuch 
only as, they have caufe to believe, will be adlually 
pleafed with a work of this kind. Such only can be of 
real advantage to the Friend : and even if it were other- 
wife, he ought not to wifh it. An author^s fuccefs 
Ihould a^ays depend on feelings infpired excluffvely by 
writings, and on the fenfe of their having been ufe- 
ful to the perfon who recommends them. On this 
fuppolition, and on this only, fuch recommendation 
becomes a duty. 


Ibid, 

No. XXL 

A S to myfelf, and my own prefent attempt to re- 
cord the life and charader of the late Admiral Sir 
Alexander Ball, I have already ftated that I confider my- 
felf as debarred from all circumftances, not appertaining 
to his condud or charader as a public fundionary that in- 
volve the names of the living for good or for evil. What- 
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ever fa6ls and incidents I relate of a private nature, muft 
for the moll part concern Sir Alexander Ball exclulively, 
and as an infulated individual. But I needed not this 
reftraint. It will be enough for me. Hill as I write, to 
recolleft the form and chara6lcr of Sir Alexander Ball 
himfelf, to reprefent to my own feelings the inward 
contempt, with which he would have abftradled his 
mind from worthlefs anecdotes and petty perfonali ties; — 
a contempt riling into indignation, if ever an illullrious 
name were ufed as the thread to firing them upon. If 
this recolledion be my Socratic demon to warn and to 
check me, I lhall on the other hand derive encourage- 
ment from the remembrance of the tender patience, the 
fweet gentlenefs, with which he was wont to tolerate 
the tedioufnefs of well meaning men; and the inex- 
haullible attention, the unfeigned interell, with which 
he would lillen for hours where the converfation ap- 
pealed to reafon, and like the bee made honc}^-while it 
murmured. 


H. 

M. XXI I . 

T O the doftrine of retribution after death the phi- 
lofopher made the following objedlion. When 
the foul is difunited from the body, to which will be- 
long the guilt of the offences committed during life? 
Certainly not to the body ; for this, when the foul takes 
its departure, lies like a clod of earth, and without the 
foul would never have been capable of offending ; and 
' as little would the foul have defiled itfelf with lin but 
for its union with the flelh. Which of the two then is 
the proper objedl of the divine juilice ?” God’s wif- 
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dom only,’’ anAvcred the Rabbi, fully comprehends 
the way of his uilice. Yet the mortal may without 
offence, if v.ith iiiimility, llrivc to render the fame in- 
telligible to hinilelf and his fellows. A houfeholdcr had 
in his fruit garden two fervants, the one lame and,thc 
othttr blind. Yonder, faid the lame man to the blind, 
on thofe ti\ "5 I lee moll delicious fruit hang, take me 
on thy fliouid.erb and we will pluck thereof. This they 
did, and tlius lubbed their benefadfor who had main- 
tained them, as unprofitable fervants, out of his mere 
goodncis and compaffion. The mailer d hoovered the 
theft, and called the two ingrates to account. Each 
threw off the blame from himfclf, the one urging in his 
defence his incapability of feeing the fruit, and the other 
the want of power to get at it. What did the mailer 
of the houle do ? He placed the lame man upon the 
blind, aii^ punilhed them in the fame polturc in which 
they had committed the offence. So will the Judge of 
tii% world do with the foul and body of man.” 


THE END. 


PRINTED BY C. WHITTINGHAM, ^CHISWICK. 
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